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The Authenticity of the Twelve Tables 


II\HE recent attack which has been made on the antiquity or 

authenticity of the Twelve Tables is the issue of two 
tendencies of investigation. The one has been directed by a belief 
in the insecurity of the evidence for early Roman history as 
furnished by the extant records, even by the Fasti; the other 
springs from a conviction, furnished by the comparative history 
of institutions, that the law of Rome ought at an early stage of 
its history to reproduce the primitiveness of form and conception 
which is revealed by the institutions of other infant civilisations, 
but of which little trace is discernible in her own. The first type 
of criticism is represented by the work of Ettore Pais,’ the second by 
that of Edouard Lambert ; ? but the two types are far from being ex- 
clusive of one another. There are many points at which they meet, 
the chief and most vital of these being a profound disbelief in the 
view taken by the Romans of the antiquity of their own state. It is, 
in fact, the belief in the modernity, and the consequent fancifulness, 
of Roman historical literature as a whole, the unknown as well as 
the known, that is necessarily assumed by a critic who, like Pais, 
credits the annalists of Rome with the power not merely of supply- 
ing the gaps left by the ignorance of detail, but of creating the 

1 Pais, Storia di Roma, 1898, 1899. 


2 Lambert, La Question de lV Authenticité des XII Tables et les Annales Mazximi, 
1902; L’ Histoire Traditionnelle des XII Tables et les Critéres d’Inauthenticité des 
Traditions en Usage dans l’Ecole de Mommsen, 1903; La Fonction du Droit Cwil 
Comparé (1903), pp. 390-718. 
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material events which fill centuries of her imaginary life; and the 
critic is generally able to point to the precise circumstance of 
suspicion which leads to his belief in the special fabrication, and 
sometimes to the historical fact or institution which suggested the 
invention. The favourite hypothesis by which Pais exhibits the 
existence of the real void and its imaginary supplement is that of 
the duplication, or it may be triplication, of personalities and events. 

This method, when applied toa history of the Twelve Tables, re- 
sults in the transference of the decemviral legislation to the close of the 
fourth century (812-304) s.c. The justification for the transference 
is the identification of Appius Claudius the censor with Appius 
Claudius the decemvir, the publication of legal forms by the scribe 
Cn. Flavius being regarded as merely an alternative form of the de- 
cemviral tradition. For the external evidence for this view we have, 
besides the inconsistencies in the details which concern the compo- 
sition and publication of the Tables, the cardinal fact that there 
was in tradition a real doubt about the difference between the work 
of Flavius and the work of the decemvirate, and that the learned of 
Cicero’s day were puzzled by the resemblance between the two 
epochs of reform. The internal evidence reposes partly on a sense, 
which few can fail to feel, of the gradual growth of the legislation 
found in the Twelve Tables, a growth which, as the author says, 
is the result of the fusing of the rude national law with the more 
civilised dispositions of Greek culture, but mainly on the view that 
the provisions of the Tables presuppose conditions posterior to 
those of the middle of the fifth century. The first of these im- 
pressions can cause distrust only in the minds of those who dis- 
believe that Rome had had a long history before the traditional 
epoch of the decemviral legislation, and was touched by Greek 
influences at an early period of her career. The second we will 
reserve for a later examination, for it is as well to consider the 
indictment of the authenticity of the Tables as a whole. 

Lambert differs from Pais in two important points. He holds 
that the anachronisms which the latter professes to have discovered 
are in many respects unreal, and he reproaches the historian with 
the excessive antiquity which he attributes to the collection known 
ultimately as that of the Twelve Tables. In giving a réswmé of 
Lambert’s own views I shall state them in the order in which they 
appear in his chief work dealing with this subject,’ although this 
may not prove the order best suited to a detailed examination of 
their validity. 

The very fact of such early codification as that prefigured in 
the Twelve Tables is objected to; it is out of accordance with the 
tendencies usually observed in historical civilisations. We have to 
face the traditions of a dual publication of the civil code and a dual 

* La Question de UV’ Authenticité des XII Tables et les Annales Maximi. 
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publication of the calendar. A sane historical method demands 
that the évidence for such an event as the decemviral legislation 
should be examined with reference to the date at which each of the 
items of testimony was composed. When we examine the evidence 
for the publication of this code, we find that its actual publication 
is spoken of only for times anterior to the Gallic invasion. There 
is no tradition of its reconstitution after the burning of Rome by the 
Gauls.‘ Even when we reach the zenith of the literary period of 
Rome there is still no mention of the code. It is not referred to 
by Plautus, Terence, Cato, or Lucilius. On the other hand, the 
literary productions of the end of the Republic and of the Principate 
teem with references to the decemviral legislation. The Twelve 
Tables first begin to dawn upon human knowledge in connexion 
with the name of their great interpreter, Sextus Aelius Paetus. It 
may be regarded as doubtful whether Paetus gave the ordinances this 
name or regarded the body of law on which he commented as the 
work of decemvirs; but there can be no doubt that the philologist 
Lucius Aelius Stilo knew it under the name that was soon to become 
familiar. Cassius Hemina and Sempronius Tuditanus were also 
acquainted with this name. We may therefore draw the tentative 
conclusion that the tradition appears at the soonest towards the be- 
ginning of the second century, but that already by the end of 
the same century it had gained universal acceptance. 

The most effective method of: exhibiting the unjustifiable 
character of the belief in the reality of the decemviral legislation 
is to contrast the acceptance universally accorded to it by the 
leaders of modern thought in the domain of Roman history with 
their almost universal rejection of the very similar compilation 
known as the Leges Regiae. But why this difference of treat- 
ment? The Royal Laws are attributed to a primitive Papirius, 
as the Twelve Tables to primitive decemvirs. Our knowledge of 
both systems rests on the same authorities—Livy, Dionysius, 
Pomponius. Yet eminent modern scholars believe that the author 
of the Leges Regiae as a code was one Granius Flaccus, a contem- 
porary of Caesar. Why should not Paetus have occupied the same 
place in the decemviral myth? Why should not the first publisher 
and commentator of the Twelve Tables be in reality their compiler ? 
The only marked difference between the two cases is that the 
legend of the pontiff Papirius is less perfect than that of the 
decemvirate, because it was more lately formed. But even the 
latter legend shows great imperfections in detail, and a list of 
inconsistencies in the accounts of the decemvirate given by our 


* The tradition of a reconstruction preserved by Livy (vi. 1, 10: ‘In primis foedera 
ac leges—erant autem eae duodecim tabulae et quaedam regiae leges—conquiri . 


iusserunt’) is disallowed by Lambert (p. 7), because he regards the unauthentic 
character of the Leges Regiae as proved. 
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authorities can easily be drawn up. If from matter we pass to 
style, we find that the phraseology of the Tables bears hardly any 
resemblance to that of extant Roman laws. Its style is not that 
habitual to the legislator, it is the style rather of the traditionniste 
and the prophet. And what are we to say about the Latinity of this 
fifth-century code? Its vocabulary is that of the age of Plautus, 
and there are hardly any of its inflexions which can be used to 
illustrate genuinely antique forms. 

In the face of such damning evidence why have historians 
pinned their faith to the decemvirate? The reason is that the 
names of the decemvirs are mentioned in the Fasti. But the 
credit of the Fasti rests on that of their supposed source, the 
pontifical tablets known ultimately as the Annales Mazimi. If an 
investigation of the character of this compilation revealed its 
intrinsic credibility, we might be forced to accept the existence of 
the decemvirate, and the existence of this body would seem to imply 
the reality of the code of which it is deemed the author. But 
what does investigation actually reveal? It shows that the ponti- 
fical annals formed a work more voluminous than Livy’s, a work 
which professed to give information of mythical times, was tinged 
with Greek legend, and quoted the poet Hesiod. If the Twelve 
Tables rest on the decemvirate, the decemvirate on the Fasti, and 
the Fasti on the Annales, we can only say that this towering 
structure rests on a foundation which is rotten to the core. 
It is from such considerations that Lambert draws his con- 
clusions, which may be summarised in three paragraphs of his 
own: ‘The attribution of the redaction of the Twelve Tables to 
the decemvirs of 450 and 451 does not rest on more solid bases than 
the attribution of the Leges Regiae to Romulus and Numa.’ 
‘ The same presumptions which permit us to suspect that Granius 
Flaccus might have been the redactor of the compilation called Ius 
Papirianum seem to designate more sharply still Sextus Aelius Paetus 
as the author of these Roman institutes coutumieres which have 
come down to us under the name of the Law of the Twelve Tables.’ 
‘We are in presence of brocards or maxims of jurisprudence, 
certainly archaic but perhaps of unequal antiquity,’ which have 
only been formed into a single compilation and attained a 
permanent written form towards the beginning of the second 
century.’ 

It will be convenient, in an examination of these views, to deal 
first with the somewhat adventitious elements of the Leges Regiae 
and the Annales Mazimi. The reasoning connected with the first of 
these (or at least the form in which it is presented) is characteristic 


5 Lambert in L’ Histoire Traditionnelle, p. 18, admits more fully than in his other 
works on the subject the possibility of preceding, but less extensive, juristic com- 
pilations, as lying at the basis of the Twelve Tables. 
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rather of the pleader than of the savant. It may be termed an 
argumentum ad scholam, and, like all arguments that strive to 
convince an individual or a school of inconsistency, is dependent 
for its force on the correctness of the position assumed by the 
individual or school for the conclusion admitted and used as a lever 
by its opponent. Yet, as there is some real resemblance between 
the histories of the sacred and secular codes of Rome, a con- 
sideration of the evidence on which the former rests is not 
inappropriate to the present subject. Some of the Royal Laws are 
cited (evidently from written sources) by Cicero ;* but Dionysius 
is the first to state the fact that they were compiled by the early 
pontiff Papirius.’ The ius Papirianum (in one case a Lex 
Papiria) is further mentioned by writers ranging from the second 
to the fifth century a.v.—Pomponius, Paulus, Macrobius, and 
Servius. Paulus mentions a certain Granius Flaccus, whom we have 
reason to regard as a contemporary of Caesar, as defining the word 
pellex in libro de wre Papiriano.® From the circumstance that 
Papirius is first mentioned in authors later than Granius it has 
been inferred that this commentator was really the first redactor of 
this code of pontifical law.’ It is very questionable whether this 
assumption is justified by the facts. To Cicero and his con- 
temporaries the code was a living thing, the laws of the kings, on 
the same level of reality as the laws of the decemvirs; the 
personality of the ancient redactor was a matter of no importance. 
On the other hand the personality was of importance to a Greek 
historian of the monarchy like Dionysius, or to later jurists to whom 
the compilation was an inert mass of iws Papirianum. When a 
work has become the prey of scholarship its author assumes as much 
importance as its contents, a process which we shall observe at 
work in the methods of reference to the Twelve Tables. The slight 
reference to Granius as the author of a book De Iure Papiriano 
does not necessarily imply that Granius arranged or rearranged 
this code, still less that he invented Papirius. The invention of a 
personality by an author is always a hazardous hypothesis, and it 
is rendered particularly hazardous in this case by the fact that 
Dionysius, who came to Rome perhaps during the lifetime of 


® De Rep. ii. 14, 26, v. 2,3; De Leg. ii. 10, 23. 7 Dionys. iii. 36. 

® Censorinus (De Die Nat. iii. 2) cites Granius Flaccus ‘in libro quem ad Caesarem 
de indigitamentis scriptum reliquit.’ 

® Paulus in Dig. 50, 16, 144. 

‘© Mommsen was very cautious in his treatment of this subject. He did not 
attribute the creation of the code to Granius Flaccus, although he held that it was a 
private work of comparatively late date, and thought that justifiable doubts were 
aroused by the fact that the history of the religious edict breaks off after the burning 
of Rome by the Gauls, and suddenly reappears under Caesar (Staatsr. ii. 43). He 
perhaps overemphasised the view of its suppression after the Gallic conflagration. 
Livy (vi. 1) does not say that the Leges Regiae were suppressed, but only that ‘ quae 

. ad sacra pertinebant . . . suppressa.’ 
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Granius," accepts Papirius as an historical character of the early 
Republic. But, even if we suppose that Granius rearranged the 
laws and assigned them to their respective kings, the analogy of 
the attribution of the Twelve Tables to the decemvirs is rather 
that of the assignment of the Royal Laws to kings, or even to the 
pontifical college of the early Republic, than of their assignment to 
special monarchs. We may grant the possibility of the resem- 
blance of the history of this compilation to that imagined by 
Lambert for the Twelve Tables in certain particulars. The 
ordinances may not be all of the same date, although none can be 
shown to have arisen in what is generally considered the historical 
epoch, and the compilation may have been subject to more than 
one redaction; but the genuinely antique character of the Leges 
Regiae must remain an unquestioned fact. They reveal scarcely 
a thought that could have crept in in later times." The view 
of marriage is the ancient view of the Roman hierarchy, not 
that of the civil law; the death penalty inflicted on a woman 
for drinking wine, the sacrifice to the infernal gods of the man 
who sells his wife, belong to a prehistoric age. That these 
pontifical ordinances should have remained unwritten for centuries 
is inconceivable : it is almost as incredible that they should have 
been unattached to the names of the kings at a very early date. 
What pontiff first saw to their redaction, whether his name was 
really Papirius, are questions of minor importance. In default of 
evidence to the contrary we must assume the truth of the view that 
was current in the time of Augustus. If we accept this view, the 
important fact revealed by these Royal Laws is the existence of a 
written compilation (if it cannot be called a code) anteriorly to the 
epoch of the decemvirs. The language of this compilation has of 
course passed through the crucible of scholars and scribes, and its 
original diplomatic tenor has been almost wholly lost." 

The Annales Mazximi, to which we now turn, have a more 
intimate connexion with the history of the Twelve Tables, in so far 
as we are no longer in the region of analogy but of possible, 
although it must be admitted very doubtful, testimony. Their 
importance in this question is threefold: for, if they go back to the 
fifth century, first they exhibit the use of writing on a tolerably 

4 Dionysius (i. 7) states that he came to Italy at the close of the civil war in the 
middle of the 187th olympiad—that is, about 29 B.c. 

'2 The mention of the largesse of aeris ccc in the law about the spolia opima 
(Festus, p. 189) is the only probable ‘ modernisation’ in this code. But the question 
of the antiquity of the as is a disputed one; see below, p. 18. There is nothing 
necessarily modern in the ordinance against the threefold sale of the son, for the Leges 
Regiae do not connect it with adoption. Lambert (L’ Histoire Traditionnelle, p. 20) 
objects to the references to the popular assemblies. Whether this be an anachronism 
or not, it is certainly not an obvious or provable one. 


‘8 The imperative in ‘ Si nurus, sacra divis parentum estod’ (Festus, p. 230) shows 
the only antique form which the extant laws preserve. 
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extensive scale for official purposes, and thus render easier the 
acceptance of a written code of law; secondly, they must have 
mentioned both the decemvirate and the code; thirdly, they may 
be the source of the extant Fasti. If we accept the very probable 
conclusions of recent scholars, such as Seeck and Cichorius, the 
Annales had their origin in the annually exhibited tabula pontificis 
maximi, which was none other than the calendar ; * certain events, 
such as eclipses, prodigies, droughts, were entered under the dates 
at which they occurred, and the object of these entries was of a 
wholly religious or priestly character and closely connected with 
the pontifical ritual."° The names of the eponymous magistrates of 
the year would almost certainly have appeared at the head of the 
table, and it seems that in later times the year of the city was given 
as well."© With the course of time the entries became fuller ; 
triumphs, expeditions, elections were mentioned; and it was 
such scattered notices, not a continuous priestly chronicle, that 
became the sole source of information for the earliest annalists. 
Even when an historical literature existed in Rome the annual 
publication of the tables was still continued, and it was not until 
the pontificate of P. Mucius Scaevola, consul in 133 B.c. and 
pontifex maximus probably from about 129 s.c.,'"’ that this task 
was finally surrendered.'* The cessation of the issue of the tables 
may be set between the years 129 and 114 s.c., the latter year 
being the latest to which the life of Scaevola is held to have been 
prolonged.'® The tables were ultimately to be found in a collected 
edition of eighty books,?® and it was doubtless to this compilation 
that the name Annales Maximi was given, the lesser annals from 
which it was distinguished being those of the private historio- 
graphers.2' We are not told who was the author of this 
compilation, but it may have been effected under the supervision of 
Scaevola himself. 

The two questions of most importance in connexion with 
these annals are, first, what was the period covered by this 
great work, and secondly, what was the type of its contents ? 
They are questions of very different import for the history of 
the Twelve Tables. With respect to the first question, it has been 
held, in consequence of a statement of Cicero, that the earliest 
recorded eclipse was that of 5 June circa 350 a.v.c. (404 B.c.),” 


4 Seeck, Die Kalendertafel der Pontifices, p. 62. 

 Cichorius in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc. i. 2247 foll. 

6 Dionys. i. 74. Cf. Cichorius, L.c. 

The exact date of the death of his predecessor, Scipio Nasica, is not known. 
Nasica became pontifex maximus in 130, but died shortly afterwards in Asia. 

8 Cic. De Or. ii. 12, 52. 1% Peter, Hist. Rom. Relig. p. xviii. 

2 Serv. In Aen. i, 373. 2! Cichorius, l.c. 

 Cic. De Rep. i. 16,25. See Seeck, op. cit. pp. 75,119 foll. Cicero may here 
mply, although he does not state, that this was the first recorded eclipse. He says 
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that the extant Annales could only have extended a little beyond 
that period—a view which has been naturally brought into 
connexion with the Gallic conflagration, but can only be held if we 
believe that Cicero’s statement that the information furnished by 
the annals covered the period ab initio rerum Romanarum* refers 
not to the record extant in his day, but to the methods of the 
record as a whole, and also if we neglect (as it has been often held 
that we should) the statement by one of the Augustan historians 
that the interregnum after the death of Romulus was mentioned in 
some pontifical work.* It is clear that, if we adopt the view that 
the tables stopped short somewhere about the close of the fifth 
century, they may not have reached the period of the decemvirate, 
although there is a possibility of other epigraphic records, con- 
taining at least the names of magistrates, which may be the basis 
of the extant Fasti. But controversy as to the credibility of the 
Annals has chiefly gathered round two other points—the enormous 
size of the work and the extant quotations from its contents. It 
has been calculated that, if the Annals did not go much beyond the 
year 850 a.v.c., it treated only three to four years in a single book, 
whereas Livy treats five to six; if it went back to the beginning of 
the Republic, it treated four to five years per book, whereas Livy 
treats six to seven.” This diffuseness of treatment seems at first 
sight to imply the absorption of legendary elements, and such 
absorption seems to be indicated by such a citation from the 
Annales as that made by Gellius.”° But one fact may be taken as 
certain, and that is that the compiler of the Annales did not 
actually fuse the dry contents of the pontifical Tabulae with 
legendary matter drawn from Hellenic or other sources. A work 
in which this was done would have been the leading history of 
Rome, which would have made its author famous,” which would 
have been freely drawn on by later historians, and which would 
have been lively and pleasing in contents if not in style. The 
facts, on the contrary, are that the compiler or compilers of the 
Annales remain unknown, that the onlyauthors known to have had 
an independent knowledge of the work are Cicero, Atticus, and 
Verrius,”* and that the jejune character of the early historiography 
is dwelt on by Cicero.”® There seem to be but two alternative 


that it was one on which the calculation of earlier eclipses was based. The numerals 
for the year mentioned in this passage are also not quite certain. 

8 Cic. De Or. ii. 12, 52. * Vita Tac. i. 1. 

28 Cichorius, l.c. 

26 iv. 5,5. Gellius here gives the story which explains the aphorism ‘Malum 
consilium consultori pessimum est.’ For the discussion which has gathered round 
the question whether the use of consultor in this sense is really antique see Biicheler 
in Rhein. Mus., N.F., xli. p. 3, Cichorius, l.c., Lambert, p. 48 foll. 

*7 Cichorius, l.c. 3 Ibid. 

29 Even apart from the question whether teiunius should not be read for iucundius 
in Cic. De Leg. i. 2, 6, the exilitas of the contents or style of all the early historio- 
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hypotheses which can explain the difficulty. One rests on the view 
that Gellius had seen the work and cites correctly. In this case 
the mythical element was appended to, but was not taken up into, 
the work. In other words, Scaevola, if we suppose him to be the 
compiler, had in the publication of the pontifical Tabulae followed 
the method of treatment adopted by Aelius Paetus in his edition of 
the Twelve Tables, and published a text of the Tabulae with a 
commentary. This explanation, however, is rendered improbable 
by the fact that the author of such a work should have been as 
well or perhaps better known than Paetus, and that later 
historians would almost certainly have drawn freely from so rich a 
source. The second hypothesis rests on the assumption that the 
mythical element which is found in Gellius’s citation, and in those 
of authors of a less degree of value, can be explained away. If 
this were possible, few would be willing to deny assent to the 
brilliant hypothesis of Cichorius that the Annales Maximi were 
neither more nor less than the actual calendar tables of the 
pontifices, and that these tables were put together with not a day 
eliminated. Even those days on which nothing occurred stared 
the weary reader in the face. Such a work would certainly have 
the jejune character attributed to the Annals by Cicero, and would 
successfully frighten away any later historian in search of the 
picturesque. 

A great deal has been made of the supposed mythical element in 
the Annales Maximi in connexion with the decemvirate, but really 
this mythical element is as nothing in comparison with the doubt 
whether the Annales Maximi extended beyond the close of the fifth 
century.” The mythical element might have given colour and detail, 
but could it have given a list of decemvirs ?*' On the other hand, if 
the Annales began much later than 450 B.c., we can assign no 
origin to the names of the decemvirs in the Fasti. The source of 
this portion of the Fasti is, and seems likely to remain, a closed 
book. A feeble attempt to open it has been made by supposing 
that the compilers of the Fasti in the Augustan period used the 
Annalis of Atticus—a little book that happens to be known out of 
perhaps many others of the same type. From the descriptions 


graphy is dwelt on in this passage. Cf. De Or. ii. 12, 53, where, after speaking of the 
Annales Maximi, he says: ‘ Hanc similitudinem scribendi multi secuti sunt, qui sine 
ullis ornamentis monumenta solum temporum, hominum, locorum, gestarumque 
rerum reliquerunt.’ 

* The doubt must be based chiefly on the belief in their destruction during the 
burning of Rome, for the evidence furnished by the eclipse of 350 is very doubtful. 
See above, pp. 7, 8. 

%! The critics vary in their view of the historical suggestion which they believe to 
underlie the mythical decemvirate. Pais (Storia di Roma, i. 1, p. 591) thinks of the 
Decemviri litibus iudicandis, Lambert (L’ Histoire Traditionnelle, pp. 113, 122) of the 
decemviral commissions appointed for the provinces and of the Decemviri sacris 
faciundis. 
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of Cicero and Nepos (if indeed they are referring to the same work)*” 
Atticus’s book seems to have been a summary review of the history 
of Rome and of other peoples with which the city was brought into 
contact,** in a very small compass, with an appendix containing 
genealogical tables. There may have been less Roman history in 
it than there is in the epitome of Velleius. The scholars of the 
Augustan period were set to ransack the archives for the purpose of 
compiling the Fasti, and we are asked to believe that they found 
the chief satisfaction for their curiosity in scanning the pages of a 
small universal history. The other, more professedly genealogical 
works of Atticus ** may sometimes have served their purpose; but 
it is useless to discuss the possible bearing of such works on the 
structure of the earlier portion of the Fasti. 

Let us leave this region of conjecture, where doubt and confidence 
are equally misplaced, for the more solid subject of the manner in 
which writers of the Ciceronian and later periods regarded the 
history of the Twelve Tables. The gravest point of all is that 
which touches the character of the work ascribed respectively to 
the decemvirs of the middle of the fifth century and to the scribe 
Cn. Flavius of the close of the fourth. It has sometimes been 
maintained that Flavius is credited by some of our sources with 
the publication not merely of the calendar and of the actions of 
law, but of the body of the civil law itself. If this interpretation 
is correct, it would seem to follow that the Romans were unable to 
fix the epoch of the codification of their law within a period of a 
century and a half. But it is very questionable whether this 
interpretation is justified. Asa rule brief and less specific accounts 
of an event given by some authorities must be interpreted in terms 
of longer and more specific accounts by others. When Livy says 
that Flavius civile ius, repositum in penetralibus pontificwm, evulgavit,*® 
his words must be interpreted in terms of those accounts which 
speak of this scribe as revealing the forms of action.** Livy, who 
has already described the work of the decemvirs, certainly does not 
himself believe that the substantive law of Rome was at this time 


82 Cicero’s references to the work are as follows: ‘Iste omnem rerum memoriam 
breviter et . . . perdiligenter complexus est’ (Brut. 3, 14), ‘Ille vero et nova... 
mihi quidem multa et eam utilitatem, quam requirebam, ut explicatis ordinibus 
temporum uno in conspectu omnia viderem’ (ibid. 4, 15). Nepos (Atticus, 18, 1) 
thus describes the historical activity of Atticus: ‘Summus... fuit ... antiqui- 
tatis amator; quam adeo diligenter habuit cognitam ut eam totam in eo volumine 
exposuerit quo magistratus ordinavit. Nulla enim lex neque pax neque bellum neque 
res illustris est populi Rom. quae non in eo suo tempore sit notata, et , . . sic familia- 
rum originem subtexuit ut ex eo clarorum virorum propagines possimus cognoscere.’ 
These passages are both treated as referring to the Annalis of Atticus in Teuffel- 
Schwabe, Gesch. der rim. Lit. § 172 (b). 

33 Cic. Orator, 34, 120. 34 Nepos, Aft. 18, 3. 

% Liv. ix. 46,5. Valerius Maximus (ii. 5, 2) follows the account of Livy. 

36 Cic. De Or. i. 41, 186, Ad Att. vi. 1, 8; Pompon. in Dig. 1, 2,2, 7. Fora 
criticism of the ancient sources dealing with Cn. Flavius see Seeck, op. cit. pp. 1-56, 
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hidden in the penetralia of the Pontifices, and his description of 
what Flavius did reveal can scarcely be called even inaccurate. For 
is not procedure a more important part of civil law than the lifeless 
letter of the code itself? The utmost that any tradition attributes 
to Flavius seems to have been the publication of the forms of action. 
Some ancient sources, however, were silent on this point*’ and 
spoke of him only as the publisher of the calendar. It is with 
respect to this enterprise that we find a twofold difficulty. First, 
was the calendar a mere record of Dies Fasti, Nefasti, and Comi- 
tiales, or was it a more helpful judicial calendar giving forms of 
action appropriate to certain days? Secondly, what relation did 
the publication of the calendar by Flavius bear to its previous 
publication by the decemvirs? A reader of the famous passage in 
Cicero’s Pro Murena may well feel that in his account of the work 
of Flavius the orator is, rightly or wrongly, describing the publication 
of something more than a mere record of court days.** If we 
believe that Flavius published a kind of judicial vade mecum— 
Actions and Calendar in one—we are rid of the difficulty of the 
dual publication of the Calendar. All that had been published by 
the decemvirs was a list of court days. But it is a curious fact 
that in a letter written thirteen years after the delivery of the Pro 
Murena Cicero adopts another, equally reasonable, explanation of 
the dual publication. He suggests that the decemviral table which 
contained the calendar had been concealed,*® a statement which 
agrees perfectly with Livy’s description of what happened after the 
Gallic conflagration. There we read that, while the record of the 
Twelve Tables was collected from various sources, quae autem 
ad sacra pertinebant, a pontificibus maxime, ut religione obstrictos 
haberent multitudinis animos, suppressa.*®° Among things quae ad 


8? Cicero says (/.c.): ‘Nec vero pauci sunt auctores Cn. Flavium scribam fastos 
protulisse actionesque composuisse.’ 

8 Cic. Pro Mur. 11, 25: Posset agi lege necne pauci quondam sciebant: fastos 
enim vulgo non habebant. Erant in magna potentia qui consulebantur: a quibus 
etiam dies, tamquam a Chaldaeis, petebatur. Inventus est scriba quidam Cn. Flavius, 
qui cornicum oculos confixerit et singulis diebus ediscendos fastos populo proposuerit 
et ab ipsis causis (capsis) iurisconsultorum (cautis iwrisconsultis eorum) sapientiam 
compilarit. Itaque irati illi, quod sunt veriti, ne dierum ratione pervulgata et cognita 
sine sua opera (lege) agi posset, verba quaedam (?) composuerunt ut omnibus in rebus 
ipsi interessent.’ If verba quaedam is the correct reading, Cicero might mean, not 
that the jurists invented the Forms of Action after the publication of the calendar 
(Seeck, op. cit. p. 53), but that they made them more intricate (Heitland im loc.) He 
would thus presuppose the publication of the forms. But the passage is mere banter 
and hardly admits of serious interpretation. It has been remarked (e.g. by Niebuhr) 
that any observant Roman might have discovered the calendar for himself. But this 
is true only on the assumption that it was not tampered with by the pontiffs (Hart- 
mann, Der riimische Kalender, p.118). The Actions too might have been discovered 
by observation ; but the process would have been difficult. Cf. Seeck, op. cit. p. 3. 

*® Cic. Ad Ait. vi. 1, 8. ‘Ocultatam putant quodam tempore istam tabulam, ut 
dies agendi peterentur a paucis.’ 

Liv. vi. 1,10, Cf. Scholl, Leg. duod. tab. relig. p. 1. 
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sacra pertinebant the pontiffs might well have included the calendar. 
And we may suggest another motive for its suppression in its 
possibly obsolete character. A calendar issued in the year 450 
might have been a misleading guide for the year 388. It cannot 
be said that any fundamental inconsistencies result from a 
comparison of the legal reforms associated with the two great 
Appii. But it cannot be denied that there was considerable 
uncertainty as to the proceedings of the protégé of the later Appius. 
Atticus appears to have written on one occasion to Cicero in a 
condition of scholarly panic, caused by the discovery of the 
tradition of the dual publication of the calendar. If Flavius jirst 
issued the calendar, must he not be anterior to the decemvirs ? 
Cicero answers that Flavius was certainly later, but that, if he 
himself has erred on the point, he has done so amid an ample 
company." It does not seem that our faith in the Twelve Tables 
need be seriously shaken by such doubts; for the conditions of 
knowledge relative to the fact of the publication of the Tables and 
the fact of the publication or republication of the Fastt were not 
the same. The Tables were a permanent record of an imposing 
magistracy ; but it might well have been difficult to determine how 
or when the Fasti had been issued or reissued by or from the 
pontifical college. 

We now pass to the traditions relative to the publication of the 
Tables themselves. They are represented as being on view down to 
the time that Rome was sacked by the Gauls. After that disaster 
they, with the Leges Regiae and other documents, are said to have 
been restored.‘? Their republication on tablets of bronze is not 
described, but, if the view mentioned by Cicero that the tablet with 
the calendar was concealed has any foundation in fact, we have 
the implication that the other tables were in some way accessible 
to the public. But, apart from these traditions, we have no 
evidence for their exhibition either in Rome or in any other place 
until a chance reference in Cyprian reveals the surprising fact of 
their presence in the Forum at Carthage in the third century a.p.*8 
It has been suggested that this venerable document was sent to 
Carthage with the Augustan colony,“ and such an anachronistic 
feat was certainly characteristic of the national and archeological 
revival of that age. The spirit that created the Fasti revived the 
Twelve Tables. For could it have been more than a revival? It 
has been argued by Scholl that the modernisation of the language 
of the Tables, and what is known of the character of the work of 

" Cic. Ad Att. vi.1,8. Cf. vi. 1, 18. ® Liv. vi. 1. 
48 Cyprian, Epist. ii. 4 (cited by Schéll, op. cit. p. 15). It is not so certain that 


the passage of Salvianus (De Gub. Dei, viii. 5, cited by Scholl, op. cit. p. 17) supplies 


evidence for the existence of the Tables in the Forum of Carthage in the fifth 
century. 


* Scholl, op. cit. p. 17. 
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their interpreters and commentators from the beginning of the 
second century, show that no ancient and authentic document 
could have been in existence. The later grammatici, he thinks, 
borrowed from the earlier instead of appealing to an original source.** 
The argument is not quite conclusive, for how few even of modern 
scholars take the trouble to collate a printed inscription with its 
original! Still the absence of really antique forms in the gram- 
marians does make it probable that there was no one public and 
authentic copy which was easily accessible. This discontinuance 
of publication, which may go back to the early part of the second 
century, may be easily explained. The Tables, never obsolete, were 
yet becoming antiquated by the growth of jurisprudence. They 
would have been a very misleading guide for the unassisted litigant. 
The praetor’s edict had taken their place in the Forum as a century 
later it took their place in the schools.“© The Tables themselves, 
since they required interpretation, naturally fell into the hands of 
editors and of commentators, whether juristic or grammatical. 
Even before this they had passed into general circulation and were 
learnt by heart by schoolboys. On the whole it cannot be said 
that the history of their continued existence and publication (in 
forms varying with the needs of the age) presents any abnormal 
difficulties. Considering the lateness of our sources of information, 
we could hardly look for much more light than we possess on their 
adventures down to the beginning of the second century. From 
that point onwards we can trace their history with fuller certainty 
in the works of the commentators. 

When the Tables had become the terror of schoolboys their 
influence on literature was inevitable. Echoes of their language 
can be traced in Plautus, Terence, Ennius, Lucilius.*? Yet none of 
these writers speaks of the Twelve Tables. Cato, when mentioning 
one of their provisions, speaks of it as being found in legibus, a 
reference of characteristic vagueness.‘* How, it is asked, can we 
account for this silence, as compared with the frequence of reference 
to this code in the later Republic and the Principate, except on the 
supposition that no code was known to these authors of the second 
century? The estimate of the probability that a mention of the 
Twelve Tables should have occurred in the fragments of Ennius, 
Lucilius, and even Cato, is a task beyond my powers; but I confess 
that it is surprising that no specific reference to the Twelve Tables 
is to be found in Plautus, if the code was at that time usually 
designated by this name. It is unquestionably a literary surprise, 


* Scholl, op. cit. p. 10. Cf. Voigt, XII Tafeln, i. 82 foll. 


“6 Cie. De Leg. ii. 23, 59: ‘Discebamus enim pueri XII., ut carmen necessarium, 
quas iam nemce discit.’ Cf. ii. 4, 9. 


47 Schél., op. cit. p. 9. 


* Cato, R. R. pr. 1. We may compare his puzzling anonymous reference to a 
great agrarian law still valid in his time (ap. Gell. vi. [vii.], 3, 37). 
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although it is not one of the first magnitude. It is by no means 
comparable, for instance, to the paucity of the reference to written 
characters in the Homeric poems. But may it not be that we are 
here in touch with a literary fashion, explicable on historical and 
psychological grounds? Plautus, Ennius, Cato, Terence were all 
earlier or later contemporaries of the earliest of the known com- 
mentators, S. Aelius Paetus. The name Twelve Tables is the 
name of a code or of a book rather than of a system of law. It is 
possible that students of the earlier period learnt the code simply 
as the ius civile of Rome—fons omnis publici privatique iuris. It 
is possible, in other words, that the influence of Paetus and other 
commentators did imprint the somewhat lifeless and artificial name 
Twelve Tables on what had hitherto been the living voice of 
Rome’s early legislators. As in the case of the ius Papirianum, 
the scholarly title, which recalled definite historical associations, 
may have prevailed in proportion to the waning of the living force 
of the great code. We may make this concession to the influence 
of the commentators without holding that they were the original 
collectors, and so far the authors, of the legal system issued under 
their names. 

It is to these commentators that we now turn to discover, if we 
can, the justification for the kernel of Lambert’s theory of origin. 
S. Aelius Paetus Catus, consul in 198 and censor in 194 B.c., is 
the earliest of the interpreters of whom we have any knowledge. 
He was the author of the Tripertita, a work which gave a text of 
the Tables, an explanation of the text, and finally the legis actio 
of which the Tables formed the basis.*° Next a certain Acilius or 
Atilius, surnamed Sapiens, is mentioned among the veteres inter- 
pretes.*' Lastly we have L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus of Lanuvium, 
the philologist. It is often difficult to distinguish the extant relics 
of his work from those of his earlier namesake,* but it is probable 
that, while Aelius Paetus was mainly a juristic commentator, the 
interpretation of Aelius Stilo was almost entirely philological and 
grammatical.** Little is known of the work of Acilius, but it 
probably resembled that of Paetus more closely than that of Stilo.™ 
The age of the two latter of these commentators is a question of great 
importance in the literary history of the Tables, for we should wish 
to be able to discover whether the traditions which may have been 
started by Aelius Paetus were immediately perpetuated. Our infor- 


Liv. iii, 34. 5° Pompon. in Dig. i. 2, 2, 38. 

5! Acilius in Cic. De Leg. ii. 23, 59; Atilius in Pompon. lc. The context in 
Cicero seems to prove that Acilius is mentioned as an interpres of the Tables, although 
Lambert doubts it (Droit Civil Comparé, p. 569). 

52 Schill, op. cit. pp. 30, 31. 53 Ibid. pp. 25, 26. 

5 This conclusion may be drawn from the facts that Pomponius speaks of him in 


connexion with Paetus, and that Cicero classes him among the veteres interpretes. 
See Schill, op. cit. p. 26. 
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mation is unfortunately meagre, but, as regards Acilius, the fact 
that he is reckoned among the veteres interpretes makes it pro- 
bable that he was a contemporary of Paetus, and the fact that 
Pomponius mentions him after this jurist would seem to show that 
he was a late contemporary. As to Aelius Stilo, the extreme data 
about his life reveal him as the friend of Caelius Antipater and as 
the teacher of Varro and Cicero.* He seems to have reached a 
great age, and may have been born about 154 B.c., perhaps before 
the death of Paetus. If our conclusions about Acilius are correct 
the three scholars overlapped each other. Each could be influenced 
by the other’s teaching. What bearing has this on the supposed 
fiction of the Twelve Tables? It means that a fiction consciously 
or unconsciously perpetrated by Paetus was perpetuated in the full 
light of knowledge and scholarship. The participation of Stilo in 
the fiction is above all astonishing. This savant commented on the 
Carmen Saliare,*’ yet he took a compilation by Paetus for an ancient 
and authentic document. We may also remark that two learned 
historians of the period were as grossly deceived as the grammarian. 
Cassius Hemina (circa 146 B.c.) and C. Sempronius Tuditanus, 
consul of 129 B.c., accepted the story of the decemvirate with 
implicit faith.** But the most surprising fact connected with the 
legend which Paetus is believed to have floated still remains to be 
mentioned. The T'ripertita was not a mere memory to the later 
world ; it was extant in the time of Pomponius.*® This work bore 
on the face of it the fact that it contained the Twelve Tables ; it is 
therefore difficult to accept the view hinted at by Lambert,” that 
Paetus himself did not give this name to his compilation. But, if 
he did, we have but two alternatives before us. One is that Paetus 
invented the legend—a proceeding hardly worthy of a consularis, a 
censorius, of the greatest living student of law—a proceeding which 
involves the hypothesis that the invention was accepted by Acilius 
and Stilo, not to mention the fact that at the time of its perpetration 
the learned Cato was in existence to protest against it. The recep- 
“tion of a recently formed legend by ignorant minds is possible ; but 
the literary reception of such a legend in an age of historical 
writing, scholarship, close juristic investigation, seems beyond the 
bounds of probability. Our second alternative of course is that 
Aelius Paetus found the tradition of the Twelve Tables and the 
decemvirate and accepted it. It appears certainly to be the more 
reasonable of the two. 

We must now pass to the difficulties which are held to be pre- 

 Cic. Brut. 56, 205, 207; [Cic.] Ad Herenn. iv. 12, 18. 

5° Teuffel-Schwabe, § 148. 57 Varro, L. L. vii. 2. 

88 Macrob. Sat. i. 13, 21: ‘ Tuditanus refert . . . decemviros, qui decem tabulis 
duas addiderunt, de intercalando populum rogasse. Cassius eosdem scribit auctores.’ 


5° Pompon. in Dig. i. 2, 2,38: ‘ Exstat illius liber qui inscribitur “ tripertita.” ? 
* La Question de V Authenticité, &c., pp. 12, 27. 
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sented by the style and the language of the Tables. As regards the 
element of style, there are considerable difficulties even in consider- 
ing the view that the tenor of the Tables is not the typical mode of 
utterance of Roman Law. Even if we hold (as I do hold) that the 
extant citations from the Tables, which form a very small part of 
their known content, are not a mere memoria technica devised for 
the use of schoolboys or the public, but are genuine fragments of 
the original provisions, can we be certain that they are more than 
mere sentences torn from a larger context—the key sentences that 
express the essence of the particular injunction or prohibition ? 
Cicero’s imitation of the language of the Tables in his work De 
Legibus seems to prove that the type of sentence familiar to us 
from the extant fragments was the style of the whole code as known 
to him. There was an absence of relative clauses and subordinate 
periods. But, for all we know, even the longer of the extant frag- 
ments, such as those referring to jurisdiction or to testament, may 
have had a considerable context of their own. Is there any means 
of proving that early Roman legislation, however ample in detail, 
was not of this brief, imperative type? I can discover none. We 
have no fragment of any other law that is certainly earlier than 
the third century, and the one paragraph which has been preserved 
from the lex Aquilia de damno of that epoch is as simple and 
straightforward as anything in the Tables, but quite insufficient, 
on account of its brevity, to throw any real light on the question of 
style. The lex Silia de ponderibus publicis differs from any extant 
provision of the code in the complexity and detail of the subject 
which it treats, and the one line from the lex Atinia de usucapione 
might easily have come from the Twelve Tables. It is not until 
we reach the close of the second century that we are in possession 
of complicated acts of legislation of the later familiar type, and 
their appearance simply serves to raise the question whether the 
style of Roman legislation had not changed in the course of ages, 
whether the refinements of the legislator and the draughtsman were 
not a late product of overdeveloped legal caution. But, even sup- 
posing that the ponderously interwoven sentences of the later style 
were always characteristic of a Roman lez, is there any reason why 
the style of a code should resemble that of an act of parliament ? 
Would an English code reproduce the literary graces of our present 
statutes? That it need not do so is patent to any one who glances 
at the crystal pages of the Gesetzbuch fiir das deutsche Reich. The 
complexity of Roman statutes does not appear in the praetor’s edict. 
Why, then, should we demand its presence ina code? Cicero’s 
legal and literary sense saw clearly that the foundations of law 
must be as pregnant and pellucid as the gnomes of the Leges 


61 Gell. xvii. 7. ‘Quod subruptum erit, eius rei aeterna auctoritas esto.’ Lambert 
(op. cit. p. 23) regards this as a ‘ brocard juridique.’ 
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Regiae and the Twelve Tables. It is probable that the decemvirs 
held similar views. Had they framed jaw-breaking and mind- 
shattering acts of parliament, which create misconceptions by the 
very observance and statement of their possibility, these acts would 
have been superseded in a few years. Diodorus is right in saying 
that the voyo@ecia which lived was Spayéws xal amepittws 
ouyKerpevn.” 

If from style we pass to language, and consider first the 
vocabulary of the Tables, there is every reason why this vocabulary 
should be practically that of the later literary period. The interval 
between the decemviral legislation and the birth of Plautus is the 
interval between the reign of Queen Anne and our own day. But 
even 400 years does not make much difference in the essentials 
of the vocabulary of acts of parliament, as may be proved by 
any one who cares to consult a statute of Henry VIII. It may be 
objected, however, that such comparisons are vitiated by the fact 
that literature has given a greater fixity to the language of the 
modern world. Such an objection might be valid if we were not 
dealing with legal language. The fixity of legal forms, words, and 
phrases in a community such as Rome was probably attained at a 
very early date. As a matter of fact, however, there was infinitely 
more of the antiquated and the obsolete in the Twelve Tables than 
can be illustrated by our present knowledge. The proof lies in the 
fact that the Tables required the philological labours of an Aelius 
Stilo as well as the juristic labours of an Aelius Paetus. 

On the other hand, when we pass from vocabulary to ortho- 
graphy, the modernity of the Tables is patent and undeniable. 
Their philological value is almost nothing. Such late and common 
forms as the final d in the ablative and imperative can no longer 
be traced. We find r for the soft s between vowels, a change 
which came into vogue in the fourth century. The gutturals 
c and g are distinguished, the old use of c surviving perhaps only 
in pacunt and pacit, and even in this case it was doubted whether 
the word was really connected with pango and not with paciscor.* 
Scholl observes © that the Tables are nearer than the Tituli of the 
Scipios to the language of Ciceronian times, not to speak of the 
horrida vetustas of the Saliar and Arval hymns. He wisely 
remarks that we cannot wonder that a religious ceremonial 
(perhaps not understood by the priests themselves) should be 
preserved in a truer form than a law destined for common use. 
The interpreter, the schoolmaster, and the schoolboy have in fact 
brought about the inevitable changes that made for facility of 
learning or citation, and perhaps the only valuable conclusion that 
issues from the modernity of the form of the Tables is the view, 

% Diod. xii. 26. ® Cic. Ad Fam. ix. 21,2; Pompon. in Dig. i. 2, 2, 36. 
* Quinct. i. 6, 10-11; Ter. Scaur. vii. 15 K.: cf. Festus, p. 250. oR <¢ 
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already noticed, that the commentators soon iost sight of any 
antique original. The philological lateness of the few extant 
fragments of the code is indeed to be regretted, but such perfectly 
adequate grounds can be assigned for it that it furnishes no argu- 
ment for the tardy creation of the code itself. 

It would be desirable, on grounds of completeness, to conclude 
this sketch by a detailed examination of the internal arguments 
which have been urged against the genuineness of the decemviral 
legislation ; but here the serious question arises, Do such argu- 
ments, in their pure form (that is, when they are not supported by 
external evidence drawn from the history of the nation itself), 
deserve examination or admit of refutation? It may be said 
generally that any imaginative critic can take any system of law 
and, if cireumstances permit him to know sufficiently little about 
the past history of the nation to which it belongs, can develope 
anachronisms almost at his pleasure. Such seems to me the 
character of Pais’s arguments about the provisions of the code so 
far as they relate to testamentary disposition, to the marriage 
without confarreatio or coemptio, to the emancipation of the son. 
Such doubts seem to be the fruit of that dualism which pervades 
the whole of Roman law—a dualism probably to be formulated in 
the terms ‘patrician’ and ‘plebeian.’ The explanation of the 
liberalism of the decemvirs is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
in most cases they made plebeian custom a possible law for the 
whole community ; but, as legal history only begins for us with 
the Twelve Tables, it is impossible for us to estimate the degree of 
their liberalism or the extent of their work of innovation. Else- 
where the critic is on firmer ground. He can point to incon- 
sistencies in the traditions as to the date of the prohibition of 
cremation in the city, as to the use of the term meridies in the 
Tables ;* but who can determine whether in such cases the tradi- 
tion unfavourable to the Tables may not be a sheer blunder on 
the part of its transmitter ? The only serious argument, resting on 
external evidence, against the authenticity of a provision of the 
code is that connected with the history of Roman currency. The 
mention of the as and of unciarium fenus is held to be an indication 
of a date later than the middle of the fifth century. But there 
seems to be even now some difference of opinion among numis- 
matists as to the propriety of attributing some form of the libral 
as to the decemviral period,® and even if it were certain that such 

6 Pais, Storia di Roma, i. p. 573. 

* The conflict lies between Gellius, xvii. 2, 10 (cf. Censor. 23, 8), and Pliny 
(H. N. vii. 212). Schéll (p. 11) regards Pliny’s denial of this use of meridies as a 
sheer blunder. He gives a list of such mistakes in various authors, some of whom 
(like Gaius) are jurists. 

* Samwer (Gesch. des dlteren rim. Miinzwesens, 1888, p. 14 foll.) places the com- 


mencement of the issue of aes grave at Rome at the middle of the fourth century. 
Milani (‘Aes rude signatum et grave,’ in Rivista Italiana di Numismatica, iv. 1891, 
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an attribution was impossible, we might still believe in a provision 
as to the rate of interest and need only allow that a later equivalent 
has been inserted both as regards fines and interest to make the 
terms of the law effective. 

Yet, unsubstantial as are the majority of such arguments, which 
are based either on detailed inconsistencies of tradition or on @ priori 
views of unsuitability to the times,” the system of criticism which 
gives them the first place is preferable to that which lays almost 
exclusive stress on external literary evidence, the system which, 
according to Lambert, follows the ‘sane historic method’ of 
examining each testimony with reference to the date at which it 
was composed. Such a system is admirable where it is applicable. 
It may be applied with success to a great and continuous mass of 
medieval or modern literature, it may even—but with much more 
doubtful chances of success—be employed in connexion with the 
thin literatures of the ancient world, when these profess to convey 
definitely historical facts. But to appeal to the chances of allusion 
in the scanty fragments of prae-Ciceronian literature is not merely 
hazardous, but almost futile.’’ The @ priori grounds for believing 
that the decemvirate and the Twelve Tables were mentioned by 
the early annalists are strong, for Paetus, Stilo, Tuditanus, and 
Cicero knew these annals and we do not. On the other hand, 
when we consider the character of the extant prae-Ciceronian 
literature, the a posterior’ grounds for disbelieving in such a 
mention are extremely weak. In no instance save in that of 
Plautus does the silence of our authorities deserve to excite a 
genuine surprise ; and the silence is in this case concerned rather 
with a name than with a fact. 

But is there any ground for confidence in the reality of the 
decemvirate and the code save that supplied by the probability that 
those of our extant writers who speak of the Twelve Tables are the 
inheritors of a continuous line of hidden literary tradition ? There 
is another, and that is the essential probability and consistency of 
the tradition itself. From this point of view the fact of a 
fifth-century code must be considered as well as its details. Is 
codification at this period an anachronism? Certainly, if with Pais 
we reject practically all the traditions of the early history of Rome; 


pp. 75, 76) admits a date as early as the decemvirate for some of the bronze quadri- 
laterals. 

® Rates of interest might easily have been reckoned in aes rude or, at a still 
earlier period, in cattle or even grain. 

*° Lambert in his Droit Civil Comparé (pp. 611, 612) objects to the sumptuary 
ordinances and the association clause of the Tables. But the point which distin- 
guishes the former from most of the later ordinances on luxury is that they refer to 
funerary observances—that is, to a religious and family obligation. As to the latter, 
rules of association are one of the first problems that a developing society has to face. 
We may compare the tradition about Numa’s gilds. 

+ Lambert himself recognises the danger (La Question de l’ Authenticité, &c., p. 28. 
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certainly not, if we retain them. One who takes the latter view 
should rather confine his wonder to the circumstance of the com- 
parative lateness of the code. The work attributed to Servius 
Tullius resembles in some respects that of Solon, in other respects 
that of his supposed contemporary Cleisthenes. But there is one 
important difference. The work of Solon was accompanied, that 
of Cleisthenes preceded, by a code ; and even before Solon there 
was Draco. In Rome a renewed political organisation, and perhaps 
a renewed judicature, were unaccompanied by acode. That is a 
singular fact in her early history ; but it is a singularity which makes 
the work of the decemvirate a comparatively late incident in her 
life. But consistency in essentials is a still better index of the 
probability of a tradition than the mere suitability to the times of 
the facts which it enshrines. The extreme difficulty of the creation, 
especially by Hellenic minds, of such a structure as the history of 
the early Roman constitution is an element in criticism of which 
Pais has taken too little account. In spite of the absurdity and 
improbability of many details the grand lines of the structure still 
remain, indestructible because they are the work of nature, not of 
man. How fares it with the Twelve Tables from this point of 
view? Its late compiler (if we may pass from Pais’s to Lambert’s 
doctrine) was certainly a marvellously cautious and consistent man. 
He must have known his history by heart, for it cannot be proved 
that he has introduced any essential element that belongs to a 
period later than the fifth century. But he seems to have forgotten 
something, and something of importance—nothing less than the 
plebs and its magistrates. Would Paetus have done this? Were 
there no brocards juridiques that had reference to the lex sacrata 
and the sacrosanct magistrates of the people? We can understand 
the omission well enough, if the code belongs to the decemvirs. 
But who shall explain it if the code belongs to Paetus ? 

We may conclude with the merest glance at a subject far too 
large for treatment in this place. How is the history of process at 
Rome to be rewritten if the Twelve Tables were not in existence 
until the second century ? What is the meaning of lex in legis actio, 
and in contrast to what system was the honorary law of the praetor 
developed? If the ius civile resided chiefly in statutes, why did 
these statutes fail to take account of such essentials as the laws of 
marriage, testament, adoption, property, and process ? or, if they 
did take account of them, why should the essential rules of such 
departments of law become specially enshrined in unwritten juristic 
maxims? It may be answered, perhaps, that they are rules of 
practice evolved from statute, or even perhaps rules of custom 
which had never received statutory sanction. The second answer 
cannot be literally correct, unless we disbelieve in all the early laws 
of appeal, for the provocatio was mentioned in the Twelve Tables.’? 

2 Cic. De Rep. ii. 31, 54. 
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The first solution is at least conceivable, although it would not explain 
the very close connexion of actio with lex which is insisted on by 
Gaius,”* for to base the verbal accuracy of a form of process 
on a legal maxim is not precisely the same thing as basing it on a 
lex, and we can scarcely hold that this verbal correspondence of 
action to law was first developed by the commentators of the second 
century. But both solutions ignore a very important literary fact. 
This is, that the leading maxims of Roman civil law could not have 
remained unwritten until the time of Paetus. The actions at least 
to which they gave rise must have appeared ages before in that 
portion of the praetor’s album which dealt with the civil law. And 
is it likely that successive praetors based the main portion of their 
jurisdiction on a law transmitted by verbal tradition ?”* 

Here we may conclude our survey of the character and results 
of the new theory of the origin of the Twelve Tables. It is only 
fair to add that there is one type of argument employed by the 
authors of this and similar theories which has not been noticed 
in the present summary. They appeal to the cases where in 
other ages and in other lands systems of customary law have been 
falsely attributed to specific human legislators or to certain definite 
epochs. They appeal to the Hebrew Books of the Covenant, to the 
Koran, to the Hindu Dharma-sitras, to the Irish Customs, to the 
laws of Solon, Zaleucus, and Charondas,” to the attribution of the 
creation of a parliament to Magna Carta.” I am far from 
ignoring the value of such analogies. They at least reveal the 
possibility of erroneous attribution. But they scarcely enter into 
the sphere of evidence unless the source of the deception in each of 
these cases (presuming such a deception to exist) can be shown to 
be similar to that which has tainted the tradition relating to the 
Twelve Tables. For such an investigation (one far larger than 
that which I have actually undertaken) I have had no space, even 
if I possessed the knowledge requisite for its fulfilment. I have 
preferred to confine the controversy as to the authenticity of the 
Twelve Tables within the limits of Roman history and of the Greek 
and Latin sources from which this history is constructed. The 
sources are undeniably defective, and unfortunately there is little 
probability of their ever becoming fuller and purer. But I have 
been unable to share the view of the newest school of criticism that 
the taint consists not in the occasional ignorance of the truth, but 
in the wholesale construction of falsehood, and to attribute to an 
age of literary cultivation and juristic refinement an ignorance and 
a credulity the appearance of which would be surprising even in an 
unlettered period of civic life. A. H. J. Greenrpce. 

3 Inst. iv. 11. 


** The difficulty is lessened, if we adopt Lambert’s later view (see above, p. 4, n. 5) of 
successive redactions of juristic rules, but it isscarcely removed. For procedure would 
here be based on a private compilation, which had no public authority behind it. 

> Lambert, p. 28. 76 Pais, i. 586. 
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Roncesvalles 


VISIT paid a year or two ago to Roncesvalles excited my 
interest in the event with which it is familiarly associated ; 
and as it was the occasion which called into existence the following 
paper, so also I will hope that it may be a sufficient excuse for its 
publication. For myself, I always find an interest in comparing 
the existing features of a place with the accounts of an event which 
has made it famous; and in this case the character of the country 
seems to me to explain why the pass of Roncesvalles has played so 
large a part in the history of the two adjoining countries. 

The general outlines of the story which has made it famous may 
be shortly stated thus: In the year 778 Soleiman ibn el Arabi at 
Saragossa rose in revolt against the rule of the powerful emir Abd 
er Rahman I, and invited the aid of Charlemagne. He accepted the 
invitation, crossed into Spain with a very considerable force, captured 
and destroyed the fortifications of Pampeluna, and received the 
surrender of some other places ; but without conquering Saragossa 
he returned into Gaul, probably partly because he did not 
receive the promised aid from the rebellious subjects of the emir 
and partly because the news which he received told him of fresh 
dangers from the Saxons. On his return march occurred a defeat 
of his rear guard. Round this defeat, connected in ordinary 
history and romance with the name of Roncesvalles, gathers the 
vast mass of legend in which Roland and Oliver, Turpin and 
Ganelon are the chief names. 

A question worthy of attention arises with reference to this 
event : namely, at whose hands did the Franks sustain the defeat— 
at the hands of the Basque inhabitants of the Pyrenees or of the 
Saracens? This question is important, because that great scholar 
the late M. Gaston Paris has asserted that the Arab version of the 
story is entirely at variance with that of the Frankish annalists, 
and that, while the latter attribute the defeat to the Biscayans, 
the Arab historian Ibn el Athir, writing at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, but drawing from ancient sources, 
attributes the defeat to the Mussulmans of Saragossa, who had 
invited Charlemagne into Spain; and he goes on to suggest that 
the Frankish writers were unwilling to confess that the Saracens, 
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the reputed allies of Gaul, were the authors in whole or in part 
of the disaster, and that the king was unable even to attempt to 
punish their perfidy. ‘ Ils ont mieux aimé,’ he concludes, ‘ ne parler 
que d’une surprise des Basques dont Vimpunité, causée par leur 
dispersion dans leurs montagnes, n’infligeait pas 4 Vhonneur france une 
ainsi sensible humiliation.’ } 

I will first deal with the general geography of the district. 
There are two ways of going from the south-west of France into 
the north-east of Spain, the one keeping near the coast, crossing 
the Bidassoa near its mouth, and thus reaching Irun and passing 
near Fontarabia, the other keeping up the valley of the Nive, 
ascending the Val Carlos, and descending by Roncesvalles and 
Burguette. The Pyrenees when they touch the Bay of Biscay do 
not cease as a mountain chain, but are continued again further west 
along the north coast of Spain, as any one may see by looking at the 
map of the two countries, or better still by looking along the coast 
line as it is exposed to the eye from the entrance to the harbour of 
Bayonne. This western part of the chain is known to geographers 
as the Cantabrian Mountains. There results from this continuation 
of the line of the Pyrenees a very remarkable difference in the 
drainage system of the northern and southern slopes of these 
mountains. At their western end the Bidassoa may perhaps be 
said to find its way into the Bay of Biscay almost at their point of 
contact with the Bay: and then going northward we encounter the 
Nivelle, the Nive, the Adour, and the Garonne, each bearing to the 
west the drainage of the northern slopes, and each in succession as 
we go north drawing supply more and more from the east, and 
coming round from the mountains to the sea in a wider sweep. 
The Aude and a few other streams from the eastern end of the 
northern slope take their course into the Gulf of Lyons. While 
the northern drainage thus finds its way in a number of separate 
streams, for the most part into the western sea, no drop of water 
from the southern slopes makes its way westward ; but the whole 
drainage of the southern slopes of the Pyrenees and of the eastern 
half or more of the Cantabrian Mountains is gathered together into 
a single stream, and finds its way through the channel of the 
Ebro into the Mediterranean Sea ; and the valley of the Ebro em- 
braces Pampeluna, Saragossa, and all the region of Charles’s activity. 

This fact of the continuation of the Pyrenees along the north 
coast of Spain has another very important effect upon the 
communications between the two countries. The traveller who 
passes from France into Spain by the sea coast, from St. Jean 
de Luz to Irun and Fontarabia, finds that he has reached 
Spanish soil on nearly a level line, while one who makes for 
Roncesvalles as his first place in Spain has to climb the steep 

‘ «Roncesvaux,’ in the Revue de Paris, tome 50 (Sept.—Oct. 1901), pp. 225-6 
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Val Carlos and pass the central ridge of the Pyrenees ; and yet this 
latter is for many purposes the easier of the two entries into 
Spain: for the traveller by the coast has only reached the 
northern slope of the Biscayan hills, and he has to pass 
through them if he seek to get to the heart of the country ; 
whereas one who goes by the Val Carlos, as he leaves this behind 
him, may follow the tributary at his feet into the wide valley of 
the Ebro; and the real importance of this pass is derived from 
the fact that it thus gives access from the western end of the 
north side of the Pyrenees to this most important region of Spain 
—to Pampeluna and to Saragossa. 

From what I have said about the two routes another difference 
is noteworthy. An army starting from Bayonne may reach the 
Ebro without ever crossing a river—by ascending the valley of 
the Nive from its mouth to its source, and then descending the 
tributary of the Ebro till it reaches that great stream. But the 
army that takes the broad way of the coast has to encounter the 
succession of rivers to which I have already referred, and may 
find that its passage is contested at the mouths of the several 
waters which flow into the Bay of Biscay. A comparison of 
Wellington’s celebrated march from Spain into the south of France, 
when the passage of the Bidassoa was only the first of a series 
of engagements on river banks, with the splendid dash for Pam- 
peluna which Soult made up the Val Carlos and down the slopes 
of Roncesvalles, will illustrate the difference of the two routes. 
The ancient little town of St. Jean Pied de Port, which guards 
the entrance to the Val Carlos, by its old fortifications and by 
its more recent additions by Vauban, shows the importance 
which has been attached by France to this gate into Spain. This 
comparison of the two roads into the important parts of Spain can, 
I think, leave little doubt on the mind as to the route chosen by 
Charlemagne, and it renders it highly probable that he would both 
go and return by Roncesvalles and not by the coast road. 

Coming now to the authorities bearing on the history of the 
defeat, they fall into four heads—1, the Frankish chronicles ; 2, the 
Arab chronicles; 8, tradition as embodied in literature; and, 
4, tradition as compressed in local names or memorials. I think 
it well to give in full the passages from the Frankish annalists. 
Einhard in his Vita Karoli, speaking of the emperor, says— 


Hispaniam quam maximo poterat belli apparatu aggreditur, saltuque 
Pyrenei superato, omnibus quae adierat oppidis atque castellis in 
deditionem acceptis, salvo et incolomi exercitu revertitur, praeter quod, 
in ipso Pyrenei iugo, Wasconiam perfidiam parumper in redeundo 
contigit experiri. Nam cum, agmine longo, ut loci et angustiarum situs 
permittebat, porrectus iret exercitus, Wascones, in summi montis vertice 
positis insidiis (est enim locus ex opacitate silvarum, quarum ibi maxima est 
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copia, insidiis ponendis oportunus) extremam impedimentorum partem, et 
eos qui novissimi agminis incedentes, subsidio praecedentes tuebantur, 
desuper incursantes in subiectam vallem deiciunt, consertoque cum eis 
proelio, usque ad unum omnes interficiunt, ac, direptis impedimentis, noctis 
beneficio quae iam instabat protecti, summa cum celeritate in diversa 
disperguntur. Adiuvabat in hoc facto Wascones et levitas armorum et 
loci in quo res gerebatur situs: e contra Francos et armorum gravitas 
et loci iniquitas per omnia Wasconibus reddidit impares. In quo proelio 
Eggihardus regiae mensae praepositus, Anshelmus comes palatii, et 
Hruodlandus, Brittannici limitis praefectus, cum aliis compluribus 
interficiuntur. Neque hoc factum ad praesens vindicari poterat, quia 
hostis, re perpetrata, ita dispersus est ut ne fama quidem remaneret 
ubinam gentium quaeri potuisset.? 


The annals long attributed to Einhard and now to Angilbert 
furnish us with other particulars of the expedition. Under the 
year 778, speaking of the emperor, they say— 


Tune ex persuasione praedicti Sarraceni spem capiendarum quarundam 
in Hispania civitatum haud frustra concipiens, congregato exercitu, pro- 
fectus est, superatoque in regione Wasconum Pyrinei iugo, primo Pom- 
pelonem, Navarrorum oppidum, adgressus, in deditionem accepit. Inde 
Hiberum amnem vado traiciens, Caesaraugustam praecipuam illarum 
partium civitatem accessit, acceptisque quos Ibin al Arabi et Abuthaur 
quosque alii quidam Sarraceni obtulerunt obsidibus, Pompelonem rever- 
titur. Cuius muros, ne rebellare posset, ad solum usque destruxit, ac, 
regredi statuens, Pyrinei saltum ingressus est. In cuius summitate, Was- 
cones, insidiis conlocatis, extremum agmen adorti, totum exercitum magno 
tumultu perturbant. Et licet Franci Wasconibus, tam armis quam 
animis praestare viderentur, tamen et iniquitate locorum et genere inparis 
pugnae inferiores effecti sunt. In hoc certamine plerique aulicorum, 
quos rex copiis praefecerat, interfecti sunt, direpta impedimenta, et hostis, 
propter notitiam locorum, statim in diversa dilapsus est. Cuius vulneris 
accepti dolor magnam partem rerum feliciter in Hispania gestarum in 
corde regis obnubilavit.* 


The Poeta Saxo, having described the return of Charlemagne 
after the destruction of Pampeluna, proceeds— 


Cumque Pyrenei regressus ad intima saltus 

Milite cum lasso colles transcenderet artos 

Insidias eius summo sub vertice montis 

Tendere Wascones ausi, nova proelia temptant. 
Denique postremos populi regalis adorti 

Missilibus primo sternunt ex collibus altis : 

Et Francos, quamvis armis animisque priores, 
Impar fecit et angustus locus inferiores. 

Rex iam praecessit: tardumque remanserat agmen, 
Cura vehendarum quod rerum praepediebat. 


2 Cap. ix. (Jaffé, Monwmenta Carolina, 1877). 


8 Annales q. d. Einhardi, a. 778 (Annales Regni Francorum, pp. 51, 53, ed. 
F. Kurze, 1895). 
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Fit pavor hince exercitibus, subitoque tumultu 
Turbantur: victrix latronum turba nefanda 
Ingentem rapuit praedam, pluresque necavit. 
Namque palatini quidam cecidere ministri : 
Commendata quibus regalis copia gazae 
Predones illos spoliis ditavit opimis. 

His gestis, hostes vasti per devia saltus 
Fugerunt celeres: fuerant quibus ardua montis, 
Abdita silvarum, vallis loca nota profunde. 
Quos fuga dilapsos investigabilis et nox 

Instans eripuit, sequeretur ut ultio nulla. 

Ac facinus tantum quoniam permansit inultum, 
Tristia regali subduxit nubila menti, 

Prospera quam fecere prius complura serenam.‘ 


Lastly we have the account in the Life of Louis the Pious. 

Karolus . . . statuit, Pyrinaei montis superata difficultate, ad 
Hyspaniam pergere, laborantique aecclesiae sub Sarracenorum acerbissimo 
iugo, Christo fautore, suffragari. Qui mons, cum altitudine caelum pene 
contingat, asperitate cautium -horreat, opacitate silvarum tenebrescat, 
angustia viae vel potius semitae commeatum non modo exercitui, sed 
paucis admodum pene intercludat, Christo tamen favente, prospero emensus 
est itinere. .. . Sed hance felicitatem transitus, si dici fas est, foedavit 
infidus incertusque fortunae et vertibilis successus. Dum enim quae agi 
potuerunt in Hyspania peracta essent et prospero itinere reditum esset, in- 
fortunio obviante, extremi quidem in eodem monte regii caesi sunt 
agminis. Quorum, quia vulgata sunt, nomina dicere supersedi.° 


None of these Frankish writers, it will be observed, mentions 
Roncesvalles or gives any name to the scene of the disaster: but 
the description given by all, and especially by Einhard, appears to 
me to fit with Roncesvalles. 

The traveller who goes from St. Jean Pied de Port to Ronces- 
valles climbs for hours the steep sides of the Val Carlos, until he 
leaves the sources of the Nive below and behind him; then he 
traverses a belt of wood, then emerges on a strip of downlike 
land at the summit of the pass; he then descends southward, 
having at his left the waters which reach the Ebro from this slope 
of the Pyrenees, then finds the road taking him downwards between 
woodlands on either hand, till he passes the monastery of 
Roncesvalles, and below that reaches the village of Burguette in its 
little upland plain. It is probable enough that the present road 
follows the line of the ancient road or path, and that things now 
are not very different from what they were then. Here is the spot 
near the summit of the pass referred to by the Frankish writer, 
here the road which would only permit the army to march in 
narrow file, here the abundant wood, here the valley of the stream, 


* Lib. i. 377-400 (Poet. Lat. med. Aevi, iv. 16, Monwm. Germ. hist., 1899). 
5 Monumenta Germaniae historica, Scriptt. ii. 608. 
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the subiecta vallis, into which the Frankish troops were driven, 
here the wild and broken country through which the victorious 
Gascons could easily disperse and make good their retreat under 
cover of the woods and the night. 

These annalists, it will be observed, are unanimous in attribut- 
ing the attack to the Wascones, or Biscayans. The passages from 
the pen of Einhard and the annalist lead one to the notion that 
the defeat of the rear guard of Charles’s army was a more serious 
affair than it has sometimes been thought to be, and the last words 
of the annalist which I have quoted have a peculiar interest from 
the insight they give into the feelings of the great king, and by that 
very intimacy seem to give a special authority to the whole narrative. 


‘On peut croire’ (says M. Gaston Paris *) ‘ que cette phrase fut dictée 
& l’annaliste par le roi lui-méme: elle tranche, par sa note intime et 
personnelle, avec la sécheresse habituelle des annales: et quel autre que 
Charles aurait pu révéler ainsi les sentiments de son grand cceur ?’ 


Before leaving the Frankish annalists one other remark may be 
made. The mention by Einhard of the death of Hrwodlandus 
Britannici limitis praefectus is the sole mention in history of the 
great hero of romance. 

The next source of information is the series of Arab historians, 
the texts of whom have recently been presented to the French 
reader by M. René Basset in the Revue Historique for March-April 
1904, p. 286. These historians, as is natural, are more occupied 
with the Saracen aspect of the case than with the Frankish, and 
they are very full with respect to the actions and the crimes of the 
Saracen rebels against the great emir Abd er Rahman. I will 
select such parts of their narratives as throw any light on the pro- 
ceedings of Charles. 

The compilation known as Akhbér Medjmou’a contains frag- 
ments of books composed in the last years of the eighth century. 
The writer relates the revolt at Saragossa of Solaiman ibn el Arabi, 
his capture of Tha’labah, the general sent against him by the emir, 
his sending the captive general as a prisoner to Charlemagne, 
Charlemagne’s design to get possession of Saragossa, his march 
thither, and his repulse from its walls. About the return of the 
Frankish emperor he is silent. Secondly, Ibn el Athir, who is said 
to have written at the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
contains an uncritical collection of statements from earlier writers, 
and gives two accounts of the Spanish expedition of Charles. He 
agrees with the previous account of the capture of Tha’labah by 
Solaiman, who, he adds, 
appealed to Charles, king of the Franks, and promised to deliver to him 
his country, as well as Tha’labah. But when the prince arrived he 


®° Revue de Paris, 1901, tome 50, p. 226, 
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could only deliver up to him the latter. Charles took him and returned 
to his country, expecting to receive for him a heavy ransom. Abd er 
Rahman neglected him for some time and then sent some one to recover 
him from the Franks, and they brought him back. 


Another account contained in the same compilation represents 
Charles as seizing and carrying back with him into Gaul his 
previous ally Solaiman. About Charles’s return Ibn el Athir is also 
silent. Two other Arab writers, El Maqqari and Ibn ‘Adzari, 
mention the revolt of Saragossa, but are silent as to the Frankish 
king. Ibn Khaldoun, a writer of the fourteenth to fifteenth cen- 
tury, who is said to be generally well informed, mentions the siege 
of Saragossa, the sending of Tha’labah to Charlemagne, and his 
expedition into Spain, but nothing more. 

The remarkable thing about all these passages is their silence as 
to the reverse happening to the Frankish army on its return march. 
This silence would be all but incredible if the defeat of Charles’s 
rear guard were really the work, either in whole or in part, of 
Saracen forces. So signal a revenge for the violation of their 
country could hardly have failed to leave some trace in their 
history. Richard Dozy, who in the composition of his Histoire des 
Musulmans d’Espagne (Leyden, 1861) believed that he had at his 
disposal nearly all the manuscript works relating to the Moors 
which were to be found in Europe,’ and who certainly had before 
him the works of Ibn el Athir, seems to know nothing of any 
suggestion by that writer that the Saracens were the authors 
of the defeat of the Franks. Unless, therefore, there has been 
some extraordinary negligence on the part both of M. René 
Basset and of Dozy, I think that we are bound to conclude that 
M. Gaston Paris was in error in attributing to the Arab historians 
any account of the disaster ascribing it to the action of the 
Saracens, and that he has been somewhat unkind towards the 
chroniclers of his country in suggesting that they attribute the 
defeat to the Basques in order to soothe the national pride. 

Coming now to tradition as embodied in literature, I propose 
to confine myself to the two documents which appear to have been 
the principal gathering grounds of the earliest rills of tradition, and 
in their turn to have served as the chief sources of those innumer- 
able streams of romance which have flowed over nearly all Europe 
with regard to the disaster of Charles—I mean the Chanson de 
Roland and Turpini Historia de Vita Caroli Magni et Rolandi. 

The Chanson de Roland has had a success of the most marked 
kind not only in France but almost throughout all Europe: it was 
familiar across the Alps in Italy, and passed into the poems of 
Boiardo, Ariosto, and Pulci; it found its way into England and 
Wales, into Germany, the Low Countries, and Norway; it spread 

* iocv. 8 iv. 308. * i, 380. 
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to Denmark and even to Iceland; and it was the fertile seed of 
a vast crop of romantic literature which has made the names of 
Roland and Oliver household words throughout the western world. 
But in thus passing beyond the bounds of France, the story 
changed its motive and its colour: in the Spanish versions the 
conquerors and not the conquered were the main objects of 
interest ; Italy substituted for the rude manners of early feudalism 
the romantic spirit of knight-errantry ; and Germany changed the 
patriotism of the Franks into the religious enthusiasm of men who 
sought to spread the Gospel even at the price of martyrdom.” The 
way in which this catastrophe to the Frankish army has almost 
died out of history but lived in tradition and song is curious. Of 
the three distinguished men mentioned by the historian as having 
fallen Roland, and Roland alone, has lived in romance; and that 
romance has been busy with other names which find no place in the 
story of the defeat, for Oliver and Turpin the archbishop figure as 
the comrades of Roland, and Ganelon as the treacherous villain in 
the Chanson de Roland, and they find no mention in any one of the 
annalists. Oliver, indeed, seems to be the mere creature of romance, 
while Turpin’s name is known to history, though in no relation 
with Roncesvalles. 

The Chanson de Roland is a very remarkable work: its germ 
was perhaps some poem of nearly contemporary date; it was 
sung by minstrels and jongleurs, and no doubt added to from 
time to time. The chief authority for the poem is a manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library, which appears to have been the copy 
belonging to some wandering jongleur. The poem as it appears in 
this redaction was probably the work of some Breton poet and of 
about the date of 1080; it has gone far away from authentic 
history, and it has such elements of incredible romance about it as 
to render it scarcely available as a source of information as to the 
real events at Roncesvalles. Charles the Great when he sustained 
the defeat in question was probably a man of thirty-six or thirty- 
seven years of age; ‘' his Saxon conquests were still before him: 
but in the hands of the poet he is a venerable emperor, with 
a white beard and with the weight of 200 years of life upon his 
shoulders. He has conquered Rome, Calabria, and Apulia, Con- 
stantinople and Saxony ; he has crossed the sea and laid his hands 
on England. The Saracens were, as we well know, absolute 
monotheists: the poet makes them the worshippers f Mahomet, 
Apollo, and Tervagan. The army of Charles was so large that 
it had 60,000 trumpets, which were blown at once. 

The poem thus shows itself free not only from the trammels of 


© Gaston Paris, Poémes et Légendes du Moyen Age (Paris), pp. 4—5. 
1! See as to the date of Charlemagne’s birth Hodgkin, Italy and her Inwaders, 
vii. 302. 
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fact, but even from the fetters of probability ; but it may neverthe- 
less contain some fragments of historic truth. As regards the 
enemies to whom it attributes the disaster of the rear guard of the 
great king, we find that they are the Arabs of Spain (Sarrazins), 
and so far as I am aware no mention is made of the Basques or of 
any other people than the Saracens alone. As regards the place 
of the disaster, it names Roncesvalles (Roncesvals) as}the spot, 
and thus corresponds with, and no doubt has largely tended to 
fix, the popular identification of the scene.’* The descriptions of 
scenery contained in the Chanson are somewhat vague and general, 
and do not impress one with the notion that the writer sought for 
topographical exactitude, and may leave it at least doubiful 
whether the writer had ever visited the scene he describes; but 
the local colour, the mention of the woods, the hills, the defiles by 
the special Pyrenean name of porz—as in St. Jean Pied de Port— 
all these are, to say the least, consistent with Roncesvalles. 

The history of Charlemagne and Roland falsely attributed to 
the archbishop Turpin is similar in many respects to the Chanson, 
though wanting in anything like its literary charm. It purports 
to be the production of the archbishop, written at the request of a 
certain Leoprand, made to the author when he was recovering from 
his wounds at Vienne. It appears to be, in its present form, a 
production of the eleventh century, and is therefore nearly contem- 
porary with the Chanson in its present state. It is too full of 
miracles and too remote from history to be of any substantial value, 
and the reason given by Ariosto for attaching credit to the author 
of the work can hardly prevail in our schismatic age : 

Perché egli era archivescovo, bisogna 
Credergli, ancor che dica la menzogna. 


The points however, to which I desire to draw attention are 
that the history of the pseudo-Turpin agrees with the Chanson in 
naming Roncesvalles (Runciaevallis) as the scene of the disaster, 
and secondly in attributing the defeat of the French army not to 
the Basques but to the Saracens.'* 

Tradition as indicated by local names and monuments retains a 
recollection of the expedition of Charles. The traveller approaches 
the pass on the French side by the valley that still bears the name 
of Charles, as it bore it in the days of the pseudo-Turpin.“ On 
the summit of the pass, on the open grassy land which separates 
the woods of the northern and the southern slopes, just where you 
first look down on the open Spanish valley below you, and when on 
your left hand the first waters of the Ebro begin to flow south- 


2 See cantos 77, 78, 80-2, 84, and I dare say elsewhere. 

13 T have used Turpin as printed in Veterum Scriptorum Tomus unus de bibliotheca 
Justi Reuberi. Frankfort, 1584. 

4 Vita Caroli, cap. 23. 
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ward, stand some ruinous walls, the remains apparently of a small 
rectangular building. This is the chapel of Charlemagne, the 
chapel of Ibaneta, the chapel of Saint-Sauveur,'® a chapel which 
has probably been rebuilt many times and has last of all been 
burnt in the Carlist wars; but it is impossible to doubt that the 
present chapel marks the ancient site. In the original charter 
of institution of the monastery, granted in the year 1127, the 
site of the new building is described as being near the chapel 
of Charlemagne.'* When a Bollandist father, Domenico Laff, 
three times visited the monastery of Roncesvalles (between 1670 
and 1678), he found a very ancient chapel on the summit of the 
pass, but even then in ruins, for it was without door or windows, 
and the inscriptions were illegible from the work of time.'” Lower 
down the southern slope, on the eastern side of the road between 
the monastery and the village of Burguette, is to be found an ancient 
cross which goes. by the name of the cross of Charlemagne ; it bears 
certain rough reliefs of Christ, the Virgin, and some saints, with an 
inscription attributed by M. Gaston Paris ** to the fifteenth century, 
but which he, like other antiquaries, found to be illegible; at one 
time this monument was known as the Croix des Pélerins. 

In speaking of the traditions of the valley it is impossible no 
to mention the great monastery of Roncesvalles, which is said to rank 
in Spanish estimation next after those of Jerusalem, Rome, and St. 
James of Compostella. It was founded in 1127 by the then bishop 
of Pampeluna and the king of Aragon, and was for centuries the 
resort and the shelter of innumerable pilgrims passing from France 
and the north of the Pyrenees to the shrines of St. James at 
Compostella. Within these sacred walls are curiosities, of which 
many have no connexion with our story, but there are to be seen 
certain formidable weapons said to have been wielded by Roland 
and Oliver, and certain relics of Turpin. 

Lastly, near the monastery is to be seen the Chapelle du Saint- 
Esprit, said to have been erected over the grave where lie buried the 
gallant warriors of Charlemagne, and where each month of May 
prayers are said for the souls of Roland and his peers. 

The tradition which associates this pass with the defeat of 
Charles can, it appears, be carried as far back as the year 980, or 
202 years only after the disaster; for an episcopal charter of 
Bayonne of that date is said to refer toa Crux Caroli which probably 
stood on the highest point of the road, and near to the chapel 
already mentioned.’® 

The conclusions then at which I arrive are, very shortly, that 
Roncesvalles was truly, as it is traditionally, the scene of the 

Paris, Revue de Paris, tome 50, p. 235. 16 Thid. p. 245. 


Quoted by Paris, wbi supra, p. 230. 'S Ubi supra, p. 241, 
9 Ibid. p. 246. 
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disaster ; that the express statements of the Frankish annalists, 
supported as they are by the silence of the Arab historians, over- 
balance the contrary statements of the Chanson de Roland and 
the history of the pseudo-Turpin, and that we are consequently 
justified in holding that the defeat was sustained at the hands of 
the Basques and not of the Saracens: and that there is no 
justification for attributing to the Frankish annalists any want of 
good faith in the account which they have given of that matter. 
These conclusions are so much what the ordinary reader of history 
would have held without any special investigation into the subject 
that they may seem to convict me of having made much ado about 
nothing. 
Before finally parting with my reader, I should like to advert to 

a small point of English literature connected with Charlemagne and 
the disaster which he sustained, in the hope that some one more 
learned than myself may elucidate it. Milton, enumerating the 
greatest hosts mentioned in ‘ fable or romance’ for comparison with 
‘the armed files’ of which Satan was the great leader, says— 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 

When Charlemain and all his peerage fell 

By Fuentarabia.”° 


And §ir Walter Scott in the well-known lines in Marmion in 
which, with the contempt of geography which is the privilege of 
great poets, he associates Fontarabia and Roncesvalles as the scene 
of the disaster, exclaims— 
Oh for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
That to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brave and Olivier 
And every paladin and peer 
On Roncesvalles died ! ?! 


The story hinted at by Milton is evidently an erroneous one, but 
it is probable that he grounded himself upon some tradition, whether 
to be found in prose or verse, and where to be found I know not : 
for I regret to say that my search for the source from which Milton 
drew has proved entirely unsuccessful. M. Gaston Paris in his 
Histoire Poétique de Charlemagne seems to know nothing of such 
a legend, and such researches as I have made among the Italians 
have failed to satisfy my quest. Ariosto indeed knows of Biserta 
as the capital of the Saracen chieftain Agramante, but not, so far as 
I have found, as the starting point of an army which conquered 
Charlemagne. 
Epw. Fry. 


20 Paradise Lost, i. 585-7. 21 Marmion, vi. canto 33. 
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The Northern Question tn 1717" 


PART I. 


ETER the Great at the end of the year 1716 made a formidable 
figure in Europe. Besides the armies which he maintained 
in the Ukraine, in Finland, and in northern Poland, he had been 
able to send 30,000 men and a powerful fleet away to Denmark. 
That army now occupied a province of the empire. Two great Ger- 
man princes he held in leash—the elector of Saxony, whose cherished 
kingship depended on his will, and the king of Prussia, whose 
titular dominion lay isolated from Brandenburg and open to his 
attack. The king of Denmark, cruelly hurt as he had been, dared 
not break with him, even were he definitely assured of the support 
of Hanover and England. Peter averred that his sole desire was 
to prosecute the war with Sweden in concert with his allies. For 
the stay of his troops in Mecklenburg, the principal cause of 
Hanoverian hostility, he pleaded necessity, giving emphatic assur- 
ance that he intended nothing against that or any other German 
state. But his word counted for little;* contrary to his profes- 
sions he was credited with the design of establishing himself upon 
the southern coast of the Baltic, as he had upon the eastern, 
whether by actual occupation of a port, as Wismar or Rostock, or 
through the dependent duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, his niece’s 
husband. He was himself spending the winter in Holland. 

In England jealousy of Russia was growing rapidly, for Russian 
mastery of the Baltic bid fair to be worse for British commerce 
than the Swedish had been. It was becoming daily more evident 
that Peter’s military entetprises were subservient to the economic 
development of his new empire. In September 1716 Stanhope had 


! For the earlier history of these affairs see ante, xix. 79. 

2 See Whitworth, for instance: the tsar ‘ has hitherto never kept his word a minute 
longer than his interest or necessity obliged him’ (30 Jan. 1717, Record Office, 
Prussia 7); again, of the tsar’s letter to the emperor assuring him as to his troops in 
Germany, ‘artfully enough writ, but the gross prevarications in it easily observable ’ 
(2 Jan., ibid.) But this letter was set down for a forgery (Whitworth, 16 and 19 Jan. ; 
Heusch, 27 Feb., Brit. Mus. Stowe MS. 230, f. 35). Vellingk wrote of the Russians 
in Mecklenburg : ‘ Hoc genus diabolorum nec minis nec precibus et ieiunis expellitur ’ 
(11 Jan. 1717, Paris, Ministére des. Aff. Etr., Suéde 140). 
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forwarded to London a long report on the measures undertaken to 
extend Russian trade. It treated of the importation of hundreds 
of French and Dutch artificers and manufacturers to St. Petersburg, 
of the preparation of handbooks on all kinds of scientific subjects, 
of the establishment of regular caravans to Persia, to Astrakhan, to 
Mongolia, to Chinese Tartary, of canals to connect the Baltic with 
the Volga and the White Sea, of another by which ships of the 
largest size might ascend to St. Petersburg, avoiding the sand- 
banks of the Neva—in fine, of the tsar’s intention to make his new 
capital the emporium of commerce between east and west.* 
Whitworth had lately warned his government of the likelihood that 
Russian trade, as soon as the Baltic was free, would resume its old 
course through Libeck and other German ports, to the detriment 
of the British companies. The voyage, he pointed out, could be 
made six or eight times in the year, and the old Hansa competition 
might be revived.* The English had long complained of the exac- 
tions and frauds to which they were subjected at Russian hands,‘ 
but protests had been useless. Peter knew well enough that the 
merchants must come to him for naval stores, and must submit to 
things as they found them. In return for naval aid he would 
grant commercial concessions, but by themselves the latter were 
useless to him. In illustration of the state of feeling in England 
I may cite Townshend’s reply to Stanhope’s exposition of the dangers 
of the situation.° He admitted the injury which a breach with the 
tsar would inflict upon British commerce, the probable seizure of 
ships and cargoes, and the prohibition of traffic, whereby, for lack of 
naval stores, it might even be impossible to fit out a fleet for the next 
year ; but he thought that, in spite of this, if the tsar really intended 
to make himself master of the whole coast of the Baltic, measures 
must be taken tothwart him. Denmark must join in them, lest the 
king should find himself involved alone in a war with Sweden and 
with Russia too. The tsar’s behaviour was certainly not the con- 
sequence of a sudden change, but of a long-formed plan, of which 
the Mecklenburg marriage was good evidence. As he seemed to 
have no respect for the king’s power in Germany a proper measure 
might be to mobilise 20,000 men there immediately, an act which 
would at once confound him, ‘establish the king’s interest all 
over Europe,’ and keep all quiet in Great Britain. Peace with 


® Record Office, Regencies 8, 8 and 11 Sept. 1716. For pamphlets against the 
commercial advance of Russia, see Droysen, rv. ii. 193, note* one of them is printed by 
Lamberty, ix. 663, but wrongly entitled ‘Mémoire d’une Personne Intéressée,’ &c., 
instead of ‘ Désintéressée.’ Wich, who sent home a copy of this from Hamburg on 
8 Jan. 1717, attributed the authorship to Vellingk. 

* 2 July 1716, Record Office, German States 173, 

* See Mackenzie’s despatches, 1714-5, Record Office, Russia 8 and 107; in par- 
ticular the lists of the merchants’ grievances, 10 March and 20 Aug., 0.8., 1715. 

* Private despatches, Coxe, quoted thence by Lord Mahon, i. 339 foll. 
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Sweden would be ‘the shortest way to put an end to all these dis- 
turbances,’ and the king might very well sacrifice something to 
obtain it. 

The hatred and fear which George I in his Hanoverian capacity 
entertained of Peter took form in violent protests against the stay 
of his troops and in negotiations with Denmark for an alliance 
against him. The former were strongly backed from Vienna. The 
tsar’s excusatory letter to the emperor of 2 Nov. received 
a firm reply (2 Jan.), and Baron Heems at the Hague was 
ordered to threaten that, if the troops were not withdrawn, mea- 
sures would be taken in concert with the princes of the empire to 
expel them. He conveyed the intimation to Peter personally.’ 
In February fresh representations were made by the imperial 
resident Vossius at Berlin. Under these circumstances, and when 
instructions were sent to the Prussian Knyphausen to support 
Heems, Peter made some concession. Friendly representations 
were made in London, and orders were sent for twelve battalions 
to march, for the quarters of those remaining to be rearranged, and 
for the necessary levies to be made equally on all, and nothing 
taken beyond the necessaries of existence. The twelve battalions 
were actually across the Oder early in March.’ At the end of the 
month Heems had assurance that the rest would follow in a fort- 
night, in spite of the tsar’s pique against King George for his 
alleged endeavours to alienate from him Prussia as well as 
Denmark, a pique so great, Heems was informed, that, ‘but for 
some particular reasons which he did not think it fit at this time 
to declare, he would long since have marched his troops out of 
Mecklenburg into the territories of Hanover.’! 

At the time that this threat was made proposals for the 
converse—namely, that Hanoverian and Danish troops should be 
concentrated east of the Elbe, to oppose any possible designs of 
Russia and Prussia against Luneburg or Holstein—were actually on 
paper. The course of this negotiation had been briefly as follows.” 
After the abandonment of the invasion of Sweden in Septem- 
ber 1716 the government of Denmark was left in a position of 
extreme anxiety. The resources of the country were exhausted. 


7 Cadogan, 22 Jan., Record Office, Holland 255: a copy of the emperor’s letter 


with his despatch. See also Lamberty, x. 105, and Hanover, Staatsarchiv, Han. Arch. 
Des. 92, lxviii. 10. 


8 Whitworth, 23 Feb., and Staatsarchiv, ibid. 

® Bacmeister, ii. 64; Preis, Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia, xviii. 
411; Staatsarchiv, loc. cit. See on the subject Lamberty, x. 106-7. 

© Whitworth, 27 Feb., 6 and 9 March. 


"! Leathes, resident at the Hague, 19 March and 2 April, Record Office, Holland 
255. 


2 Fully in the despatches of General Bothmer from Copenhagen, Hanover, Staats- 
archiv, loc. cit. 20 a, and Cal. Br. Arch. Des. 24, Denmark 135. Cp. ante, vol. xix. 
pp. 67-9. 
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Not only. was Norway threatened by a Swedish invasion, but 
Jutland also, and even Zealand. The great question, hotly 
debated at court, was whether to side with Hanover and England 
or with Russia and Prussia. Proposals for offensive and defensive 
alliance with the former were already made from Copenhagen 
in October 1716; but it was replied in the most emphatic 
manner that all union between Hanover and Denmark must cease 
if the latter lent consent to any project directed against the 
empire, or countenanced directly or indirectly the stay of the 
Russian troops therein. The reference was to the offer of the tsar 
to lend Denmark twenty battalions of his troops for her defence 
during the winter, a matter with which Bothmer’s despatches of 
the time are principally concerned. The court of Denmark, it was 
said, was very much deceived if it expected to obtain any 
advantage from the northern war by any conduct to the prejudice 
of the emperor and the empire. But if it could release itself from 
engagements of that nature with Russia and Prussia, and concert 
action with the king of England, then the support of the latter by 
sea could always be counted upon; in the contrary case certainly 
not. According to the answer received the six ships left by 
Admiral Norris in Danish waters'* would have orders to remain 
there, or to return to England.'* 

On the other hand the king of Prussia wrote to Copenhagen in 
October, and again on the last day of the Havelberg conferences, 
pointing out how much greater dependence could be placed on 
Russia than on England.’ Peter himself insisted that no one 
could give better help than himself in case of a renewed attack on 
Norway. The only reason for the stay of his troops in Mecklenburg 
was to afford Denmark help in case of need. The king of England 
was not to be trusted; he had even suggested the removal of those 
troops into Danish Pomerania or Holstein. In January 1717 he 
made new proposals for a joint campaign, similar to those made to 
George.“© He repeated his offer of the twenty battalions, with 
perhaps 1,000 dragoons besides, if Frederick would furnish in 
return 100 sailors and some officers for the Russian fleet, which 
then would join in a blockade of Carlskrona, to cover descents on 
Scania and Old Sweden. Or if this were not agreed to he would 
undertake afresh the programme of the past year. But if nothing 
were arranged he would withdraw his troops altogether and leave 
the king of Denmark to get on as best he could without him.” 
In December General Meyer at Berlin had intimated the readiness 
of the king of Denmark to take the twenty Russian battalions, and 


'3 Cp. ante, vol. xix. p. 70.  Bothmer, 3 Nov., rescript in reply 8 Nov. 1716. 
's Hartman, Tsar Peters Underhandlingar 1716 om Landgang i Skane, p. 119. 
‘6 Ante, vol. xix. pp. 76-9. 

7 Holm, Studier til den store nordiske Krigs Historie, pp. 576-7. 
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asked for Prussian troops besides ; but he told Whitworth that he 
was doing his best to get the king of Prussia to procure the with- 
drawal of the Russian troops from Mecklenburg, on the ground 
that otherwise the king of England would abandon the league. 
The king of Denmark, he said, was willing to invade Scania, if the 
tsar would make a simultaneous descent on Old Sweden from Fin- 
land, and was very desirous of the king of England’s friendship.'* 

Bothmer and Polwarth at Copenhagen heard words to the follow- 
ing effect.1° The tsar had departed neither as an enemy nor as a 
friend, and no agreement had been made with him, nor any disposi- 
tions for another campaign. The king was well aware that no 
offence must be given to the emperor or the empire, and entirely 
disapproved of the quartering of the Russians in Mecklenburg; but 
it would be a very serious thing for him to come to a rupture with 
the tsar, for whom the king of Prussia had declared; the king of 
England’s sea power was mighty indeed, but he had not troops 
enough in Germany to guarantee Denmark’s safety. 

The reply was that the king of Denmark must declare open- 
heartedly and positively whether he wished to continue in alliance 
with Hanover or not.”” Negotiations continued during the winter, 
and conditions for a treaty were set out. At length on 6 March 
Bothmer was able to write that the king of Denmark had that day 
written to the tsar in Holland refusing the twenty battalions, on 
the ground that he would no longer bear the blame for the stay of the 
Russian troops on that plea. Drafts of treaties with England and 
with Hanover were then sent to him, and in April returned by 
the Danes; and he was informed that full powers had been sent to 

3aron Sdhlenthal in London to conclude the former. The German 

treaty, however, would be kept entirely secret from all the Danish 
ministers abroad, in order that the jealousy of the tsar and the 
king of Prussia might not be excited.” 

The draft of the English treaty, made for mutual security and 
convenience and the protection of commerce in the Baltic and the 
North Sea, provided (1) for joint naval armaments, (2) for payment 
of a subsidy of 400,000 thalers and of the arrears from the French 
war, (3) for the annulment of Swedish exemption from the Sound 
tolls, (4) for the recovery of former Danish possessions in Sweden, 
(5) for efforts to be made to obtain imperial confirmation to Den- 
mark of the Swedish provinces in Germany now occupied by her, 
and of the duchy of Sleswick. A separate and secret article was 
concerned with the possibility of land forces being sent from 
England in addition to the naval aid. The draft Hanoverian treaty 
provided for the assembly of a joint force at Bergedorf, across the 
Elbe. The king of Denmark undertook to hold at King George’s 


'®§ Whitworth, 22 and 26 Dec. 1716. ’ Bothmer, 17 Nov. 1716. 
* Rescript of 28 Nov. 1716. 21 Bothmer, 10 April 1717. 
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disposal at four weeks’ notice 10,000 regular troops, 6,000 of them 
cavalry or dragoons ; the latter to provide 12,000 men of his own, 
and to make up the number to 20,000 by means of imperial and 
other German contingents. The other clauses engaged the strong 
support of Hanover for the stipulations of the English treaty. 
These treaties came to nothing, as we shall see, but the 
proposals of the latter show the animus prevailing at Hanover 
during the first half of 1717 against Russia and Prussia. Reports 
from Mecklenburg intensified the ill-feeling; a rescript of 25 May 
proposed the immediate despatch of troops by sea and land to 
occupy Wismar. But by the end of June the crisis was past, in 
consequence of events at Paris, related below. 

The fifth at war with Charles, the king of Poland, could be left 
out of consideration, although in his anxiety to have a share in the 
Swedish spoils he made overtures in all directions. Towards King 
George in particular he made the warmest expressions of goodwill 
and zeal; he would enter into any separate treaty that he might 
make with Sweden,” would do anything to give satisfaction to 
him, and hoped that if the war continued he might have part in 
the honour of delivering the mortal blow.?> When he found these 
overtures but coldly received, he tried a kind of threat. Count 
Flemming wrote to Bernstorff (5 June) that his master was ready to 
enter into the closest relations with the king of England, and into 
all his views, whether in regard to affairs of the empire or to the 
pacification of the north, and only awaited overtures. But, as the 
stay of the tsar at Paris furnished material for reflexion upon the 
engagements which he might make with the court of France, and 
as his proposals there might hinder the king of Poland from 
being able to take the line he desired, it should be considered 
whether it was not time for the king of England to speak out clearly 
and positively. There was nothing that the king of Poland would 
not do for a closer alliance with him, but if that were refused he 
must not be blamed for making more binding the friendly terms 
which, as was well known, he still maintained with the tsar.” 
After his interviews with the king of Prussia at Havelberg *° 





22 Whitworth, 16 Jan. He advised encouragement. 
28 Count Nostitz to Robethon, 8 Feb. and 3 March, Stowe MS. 230, ff. 20, 44. 
Nostitz was the king of Poland’s envoy to Great Britain, but at this time in 
Dresden. 

28 Stowe MS. 230, f. 131, original. One matter which gave Augustus anxiety 
was the disposal of the 30,000 men which the termination of the civil war in Poland 
had thrown back upon his hands in Saxony. An Anspach regiment in particular was 
hawked about for hire. The king of Prussia would not agree to its being sent to occupy 
what was now Danish Pomerania, in support of Augustus’s pretensions to that province. 
He took 600 cavalry into his pay, but that was all. Great Britain declined to employ 
any of the troops, on the ground that she would act against Sweden only by sea 
(Whitworth, 23 Feb. and 3 April; Nostitz, loc. cit.) 
°° Ante, xix. 71, 
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Peter repaired to Altona, whither George, though he would not 
himself meet him, sent Bernstorff’s son-in-law, the Mecklenburger 
George Ernest von Werpup,” to wait upon him. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Amsterdam, arriving on 17 Dec. 1716. He stayed on in 
Holland till the end of March, ill for six weeks, for the remainder 
of the time fully occupied with business and pleasure. A principal 
part of the former was to engage artificers and sailors and to 
find money to build ships. He had by all accounts but little 
success, for powerful influences were brought to bear against him, 
and the reports of his treatment of the Dutch sailors already in his 
service were discouraging. The British government did all it 
could to foment the jealousy and apprehension which his rising 
power excited in Holland. Already in November Cadogan had 
begun to talk on the subject of the sailors with Burgomaster 
Hooft and other Amsterdam merchants, whom he had special 
means of influencing by reason of his kinship.” The Dutch, he 
wrote, would readily support the king.” Hooft had assured him 
that the tsar would not get a single man, and that such was the 
feeling against him in the city that if his officers made the attempt 
in public the mob might rise and slay them. Preis, the Swedish 
resident, tells us that Peter’s stay in Amsterdam did him much 
harm in the eyes of the people there, who had now little respect 
for him, and that, in his vexation at not being able to get the money 
and ships he wanted, he had refused 10,000 ducats from the mer- 
chants.”° 

One reason for this jealousy of Peter was the belief that he 
was actually concerting terms of peace with Sweden. That he 
was often heard to speak of Charles in terms of respect and 
esteem *° was of itself enough to rouse suspicion. But the idea 
had been prevalent for a long time past. All Swedes and friends 
of Sweden, except the king himself, longed for peace, and those 
who could worked hard for it. Vellingk never relaxed the efforts 
of whose success he despaired.*! Gyllenborg and Petkum did 


** The same who in January 1713 had entertained Peter at his country seat near 
Ratzeburg (Stowe MS. 225, ff. 2, 12). 

** Cadogan’s wife was a daughter of Councillor Munter by his wife Cecilia Trip. 

*8 Cadogan to Robethon, November 1716 to January 1717, Stowe MS. 229. 

* To Miillern, 10 April, &c., Handlingar, xviii. 415 foll. Preis has a story of the 
wives and children of sailorsin Peter’s service, whom he had not paid, mobbing him 
and compelling him to flight by a back door (1 Jan. 1717, ibid. p. 402). 

* Preis and others. Crawfurd, the British secretary at Paris, wrote later: ‘Le 
Czar témoigne un grand estime pour le Roy de Suéde dans son discours. Il a dit 
icy devant beaucoup de monde que le Roy de Suéde est "homme du monde qu’il aime 
et qu’il estime le plus’ (22 May 1717, Record Office, France 161). 

* He wrote, for instance, to Miillern on 6 May 1716: ‘ A l’heure qu’il est, qu’il a 
plu au Roy nommer des Ministres, il y a lieu de croire qu’aprez leur arrivées on 
parlera d’affaires, mais s’ils sont instruits de donner exclusion a la Ville de Braunsweig, 
et que l’expient [sic] que j’ai pris la liberté de Vous fournir touchant Wolfenbiittel est 
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their best in England, Sparre at Paris, and Stiernhoek at Vienna. 
The landgrave of Hesse-Cassel made overtures on behalf of 
Sweden to both|Hanover and Russia.** His ministers were busy 
and their movements were observed. Baron Goertz himself, who 
by his financial devices enabled the war to be carried on, claimed 
the conclusion of peace for his object.** When he renewed his 
engagement with Charles for the year 1717 he made it a chief 
condition that negotiations for peace should be earnestly pursued.“ 
He knew well enough that Charles would never allow it to be forced 
upon him. He foresaw that if the war were continued the 
confederacy might be broken up. Hanover, he thought, might 
be bought off, when Denmark would be isolated and Prussia 
neutralised ; or if terms could not be contrived with George they 
might be arranged with Peter at his cost. 

Goertz was charged, indeed, to negotiate for peace when he was 
sent to Holland in the summer of 1716. Carlson says,*° and 
it is confirmed by the French despatches, that he and two others 
were named to be plenipotentiaries at a congress. The views 
of Charles upon such a congress are set forth at length in a 
despatch of his of 18 June 1716 to Sparre at Paris, and in long 
memorials, nugatory and wearisome, delivered to the French court 
by the latter.*° It was intended that Goertz should go to Vienna, 
but advices were received that his presence there would be 
unacceptable. But at the Hague he was able to confer with Baron 


rejetté’ (see the previous letter of 24 April), ‘on restera toujours les bras croisés, il n’y 
aura pas selon toutes apparences de Congrez, et on en inférera que sa M:té vise plustost 
& faire durer la Guerre qu’d travailler 4 la Paix’ (Handlingar rirande Skandi- 
naviens Historia, vi. 302. Further on the same subject 27 May). 

% Carlson, Om Fredswnderhandlingarne Gren 1709-1718, pp. 92, 93; Droysen> 
Geschichte der preussischen Politik, 1v. ii. 177; Hartman, p. 140. 

88 Thus to his countryman Count von der Nath, 3 Oct. 1716: ‘Il est absolu- 
ment nécessaire, que pendant l’hiver nous fassions tous les efforts imaginables par 
rapport aux préparatifs pour l’année prochaine, si nous voulons, qu’entre ce tems la 
négotiation aille bien ci-dehors, pour sortir une bonne fois d’affaire et pour parvenir A 
une fin heureuse.’ And again, 27 Oct.’: ‘J’aporteroy avec moi un plan pour la 
paix, qui sera au gofit du Roi 4 ce que j’espére. Pour le faciliter d’avantage il est 
absolument nécessaire que Sa Majesté se mette en état de se faire respecter et craindre ’ 
(Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld, p. 132). 

%* Carlson, p. 113; Rettwng der Ehre und Unschuld, p. 203. The other conditions 
stipulated by Goertz, as given in the latter work, were that his service should only be 
for the year 1717, that in the course of that year Charles should find a substitute, 
that all revenues without exception should be paid into his general fund and no 
main expenditure be made without his knowledge, that the ruinous ‘Constitutions ’ 
should be abolished and a better system substituted, that the arrangements for forced 
recruiting should be modified, that the fleet should not be kept up at the expense of other 
departments, and that the accounts of 1716 should be revised. All these conditions, 
says our author, were granted, but on Goertz’s arrest in Holland the king took the 
direction of financial affairs upon himself. 

> P86. 


%6 They are preserved in the French archives, Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suéde 135, 
136. 
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Heems. A particular question was whether for the affairs of the 
empire the emperor should preside at a congress as judge or 
mediator. The Swedes insisted upon the former, with restitution 
as the basis of arbitrament. Goertz went so far as to hint to 
Heems that a peace might be arranged without reference to Vienna 
at all. He expressed to his countryman Von der Nath the 
opinion that the emperor would agree to anything rather 
than allow the settlement to be taken out of his hands.*’ 
But Heems held firm language, blaming the king of Sweden’s 
obstinacy, and saying roundly that his master, engaged in war 
with Turkey, could not take up his cause against the northern 
allies even if he would. 

Very soon after his arrival in Holland Goertz was careful to 
spread reports that negotations with Russia were on foot. The 
Amsterdam Gazette announced that Prince Kurakin had received 
him. If he did so nothing immediate came of the interview, but 
it is likely that Goertz supplied the paragraph himself.** But 
Kurakin did have an interview with the landgrave’s trusted agent, 
General Rank, on 3 Aug.,*® though his orders were to conduct such 
conferences secretly and as on his own responsibility, and to 
require a definite proposition on the part of Charles. 

When it was known that the invasion of Sweden was given up 
new prospects opened. Goertz sought afresh for a channel by 
which he might open negotiations with the tsar. The medium of 
the duke of Schwerin suggested itself first. He pressed Vellingk 
to represent to that duke that his safety depended upon the stay 
of the Russians in Mecklenburg and upon a reconciliation between 
Charles and Peter. Vellingk, however, did not effect much.*” But 
shortly Goertz was able to report to him that he had succeeded 
in opening direct intercourse with Kurakin, and that the latter 
showed as much anxiety for an accommodation as could be wished 
for."! 

In a despatch of 24 Oct. Peter gave his ambassador leave to 
renew his conferences with Rank, in case the latter returned to the 
Hague, stipulating again the utmost secrecy. He stated his belief 
that the best way to finish the war was to prosecute it seriously, 
but allowed that this could not be done without the naval help of 


87 28 Sept., o.s., 1716, Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld, p. 140. 

%* Holm (pp. 129 foll.) discusses the subject of these reported negotiations fully, 
and concludes that as far as Goertz was concerned there was nothing actual at least 
before the middle of September. Hartman also refutes the report, quoting Kurakin’s 
own denial of 14 Nov. (p. 148). 

%* Hartman, p. 142 ; Uhlenbeck, Verslag aangaaende een onderzoek in de archieven 
van Rusland, p. 192. 

* Correspondence of Goertz and Vellingk, October and November 1716, Retiung 
der Ehre und Unschuld, Appendices xiii. foll. ; ep. Carlson, p. 94. 

" Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld, 20 Nov. Appendix xix. Hartman, however, 
doubts the truthfulness of Goertz in this case also (p. 148). 
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England. <A few weeks later he received another of the land- 
grave’s ministers, Baron Kettler, who set before him a plan for a 
separate peace with Sweden on the basis of the restoration of the 
German provinces of the latter against the formal cession of St. 
Petersburg to the tsar.** Charles at the same time was exhibiting 
some inclination to conclude peace with that one of his enemies 
who offered the best terms.*4 He wrote to Goertz that the belief 
entertained at Vienna and Paris that he would not accept the 
mediation of those courts was wrong.** On 24 Dec. Goertz gave 
Heems a declaration to the effect that the king of Sweden would 
accept mediation for a general peace—that of the emperor 
alone if his enemies objected to France being conjoined— 
would not refuse Brunswick as a place of congress, if that were 
named, and would consent, if it were desired, to affairs of the 
empire being dealt with by accommodation instead of by 
tribunal.“ In January Charles admitted to his brother-in-law 
that it might be ‘not unserviceable’ to take advantage of the 
discord prevailing among the allies to break up their league, but 
thought the time for such endeavours not yet come. He favoured 
an arrangement with Denmark rather than with Russia, thought 
the king of Poland’s friendship as useless as his enmity was harm- 
less, and expressed himself ready to receive moderate proposals 
in writing from the king of Prussia, while not crediting him 
with any real desire for peace.*’ 

In November came talk of a remarkable letter from Robert 
Erskine, Peter’s confidential physician, to his cousin the earl of 
Mar, the Jacobite leader. The letter, it was said, alleged that the 
tsar would undertake nothing more against Sweden, had quarrelled 
with his allies, would never come to an understanding with King 
George, whom he hated mortally, recognised the justice of the Pre- 
tender’s cause, and wished for nothing more than an oppor- 
tunity to restore him to his kingdoms. Having the advantage of 
the king of Sweden he could not make the first proposals, but 
would respond readily to any advances on his part.** Goertz 
was quick to seize this opportunity. He wrote that if the tsar 
came to Holland, and an interview with Erskine could be 
arranged, good progress would certainly be made, always supposing 
that the latter’s account of his master’s disposition were well 
founded ; *® but later he wrote to Vellingk that he was unable to 


*” Hartman, p. 144. 48 Thid. p. 145. “* Holm, p. 136. 

* Lund, 31 Oct., 0.s., Rettung der Ehre und Unschuld, Appendix xxviii. 

‘© Lamberty, ix. 688, x. 23. Stiernhoek disbelieved the genuineness of the decla- 
ration, it being not in accordance with Charles’s sentiments as he knew them (27 Jan. 
1717, in Whitworth’s despatch of 6 March). 

*" To the prince of Hesse-Cassel, Hgenhidindiga Bref, pp. 213-5. 

8 See the letter of Gustavus Gyllenborg, 17 Nov., no. 11 of those published by the 
British government. # 12 Nov., published letter no. 12. 
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reconcile Erskine’s statements with the fact that Kurakin, though 
very ready himself, had not received orders from his master to 
treat.” However he obtained letters of introduction to the doctor 
through Count Gyllenborg, who further proposed to send to the 
tsar a certain experienced and trustworthy gentleman, a Russian 
subject, who might expose to him the aim of the king of England 
to get Bremen for himself at his expense.*' But Goertz’s arrest 
and imprisonment at the beginning of February prevented the 
interview and deferred any further action on his part till August ; 
and the publication of his correspondence gave the secret of his 
intention to the world. 

A necessary consequence of this was the issue of disclaimers on 
the part of Russia of any understanding either with the Jacobites 
or with Sweden. They were made both privately and in form. 
Duvenvoorde, a Dutch statesman who combined intimate relations 
with the Russian ministers °? with proved devotion to the house of 
Hanover, protested that the tsar desired a close union and under- 
standing with the king of England.** The Russian minister 
Schleinitz offered to Robethon congratulations on the discovery of 
Goertz’s conspiracy, urged the desirability of a good understanding 
and the despatch of a British fleet to the Baltic, and gave assurance 
that his master was only awaiting overtures from the king to give 
proof of his favourable disposition.*' Secretary Viesselovski de- 
livered in London a formal memorial,®° asserting the good conduct of 
Erskine during thirteen years, and representing that it was the less 
possible for him to be mixed up in a criminal conspiracy, seeing 
that he was not admitted to any of his master’s state counsels or 
affairs, but only employed in what regarded his profession. We 
cannot accept the truth of this statement, knowing that he acted 
as interpreter and intermediary in the confidential interviews 
which Peter had in 1715 and 1716 with Admiral Norris.*® The 
memorial went on to state that as soon as the tsar heard that 
certain of Erskine’s relations were concerned in the rebellion he 
forbade him to have intercourse with them even on domestic 
affairs. Erskine himself pledged his life that he had written no 


5° 30 Nov. (Record Office), not published. 

5! Gyllenborg, 22 and 29 Dec., published letters nos. 18 and 20. The author of 
certain ‘ Remarques sur le Mémoire du Czar’ (Record Office, Foreign Ministers 51) 
informs us that this person was a native of Podolia named Sinavoidye, that Sir Jacob 
Banks provided him with money, that he obtained a post in the Russian chancery to 
translate from English into Russian, and that he had formerly been employed by 
the earl of Oxford. 

® As the regent warned De la Marck (Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suede 138, 12 
April 1717), of whom below, p. 46. 

53 Record Office, Holland, 26 and 30 March. 

** 2 March 1717, Stowe MS. 230, f. 38. 

*» 12 March, o.s., 1717, Record Office, Foreign Ministers 51; Lamberty, x. 42. 

58 See ante, xvii. 456, xix. 60 foll. 
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letters of the kind mentioned to Mar or to any oneelse. The tsavr’s 
late negotiations with Great Britain, his guarantee of the protes- 
tant succession, the mission of Tolstoi to Hanover were cited to 
prove the friendly sentiments he entertained in spite of the exer- 
tions made to his prejudice at various courts and of the rumours 
of negotiation for a separate peace between Hanover and Sweden 
to his detriment. It was suggested that the whole accusation 
came from the enemy, and proof of what was alleged against 
Erskine was requested. 

Replies were delivered separately on the part of England and 
of Hanover.*’ That by Stanhope was couched in very conciliatory 
language. The king had no suspicions of the tsar; Erskine’s 
name could not be kept out of the published correspondence, any 
more than certain expressions odious to the English ministers 
themselves. No complaint against Erskine had been made. The 
king was very sorry that the tsar’s indisposition had prevented 
their meeting in Holland, and would have received with great 
pleasure Kurakin and Tolstoi there but that they arrived as he 
was embarking, when he could not lose the tide. If British 
ministers in Germany had supported the emperor in the matter of 
the Russian troops, their action was justified by the old alliance 
between England and Austria, recently renewed. To the accusation 
of negotiating a treaty with Sweden the Hanoverian ministers 
would no doubt reply, as it only concerned the electorate. The 
king would always be ready to enter into negotiation for treaties 
with the tsar. 

The Hanoverian reply reciprocated the friendly expressions of the 
memorial. It justified the king’s efforts to get the Russian troops 
withdrawn, such efforts being quite open and in no way different 
from protests addressed to the tsar directly. The report of steps 
taken towards a peace between Sweden and Hanover was an 
invention of the Swedes, nor had the king ever credited similar 
reports against the tsar. For the rest expressions were used 
similar to those of Stanhope. 

As a fact, George as well as Peter had begun to negotiate 
with Sweden secretly. Immediately after Gyllenborg’s arrest a 
special envoy had been sent to Cassel to explain the same. This 
was the younger James Haldane, accredited since August to the 
tsar.°° He arrived at Cassel on 21 Feb. He seems to have been 
an eager, credulous young man, whose anxiety to please is shown 
by the portentous length of his reports. The landgrave, he says, 
received his explanations well, was sure that the king of Sweden 

57 The former 19 March, o.s., Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 254. Both are in 
Lamberty, x. 47, dated by him respectively 2 April and 31 March. 

58 His credentials to Cassel, dated 31 Jan., 0.s., Record Office, King’s Letters 19 ; 


his despatches, ibid. German States 118. On 9 Feb. 1717 he reported at length 
from Amsterdam a most amicable interview with Erskine. 
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would disapprove his minister’s conduct, abused Goertz,*® expressed 
an earnest desire to bring about an accommodation between 
England and Sweden, descanted on the dangerous advance of 
Russia, and expressed the wish to send a man to Charles to explain | 
the arrests to him in their true light. 
Such a man was at hand at Cassel at the moment in the 
person of Charles’s devoted adherent the distinguished Polish | 
general Poniatowski, and indeed he shortly set out. But the 
English overtures were not entrusted to him but to Rank, who had 
been recently in England,® and, as Haldane understood, had been 
very well received there."' Robethon, it seems, stigmatised indeed 
both him and Poniatowski as enemies of England, but no 
difficulty was made about providing him with the king’s passport. 
That he had a Russian one besides seems to have been kept 
secret.> He arrived at Cassel on 1 April, left on the 7th, and was 
, safely with Charles at Lund at the beginning of May.™ 
Haldane was made acquainted with Rank’s instructions in 
regard to England. Charles was to be told that, if he would 
release the English and Dutch ministers® and claim his own at 
the same time, the latter would at once be set free; that the 
landgrave was positively assured that, if the duchies of Bremen 
’ and Verden were ceded to Hanover, and the reasonable claims : 
of either side in respect of the capture of ships adjusted and 
liquidated, then the king of England would be ready to execute and 
renew the defensive treaty of King William, and to concert 
measures in accordance therewith whereby the other lost provinces ! 
of Sweden might be restored. To this end the king of Sweden 
might send over a confidential minister to treat, or provide the 
a landgrave with full powers and instructions ; the negotiation to be 
secret. Rank was further to represent the inconveniences which 
the seizure of British ships inflicted upon Sweden itself, and to 
propose that the Privateer Ordinance, so far as they were concerned, 
should be cancelled ; otherwise the English prohibition of trade 
od (of which below) would be continued, and the Swedes might soon 
be without the bare necessaries of life. The Russian proposals, 


Se 


the representations of Axel Sparre and others of the opposing party, and by the belief 
that he had acted against the interests of Hesse at Vienna (Rettwng der Ehre und 
Unschuld, p. 163). The former assertion is no doubt true. 

® During the greater part of February and March (London Gazette). 

i *' He ‘swears himself a true English man and a faithfull servant of his Majesty ’ 
; (Haldane, 6 April). 

8 The same, 22 April, private letter. 

88 Whitworth, who crossed Rank at Hanover, was informed of the English pass- 
port, but not apparently of the Russian (Record Office, Prussia 7, 16 April); but the 
latter is mentioned by Preis, 10 April (Handlingar, xviii. 416), and by De la Marck 
(below), 19 April, and five weeks later Haldane knew of it. 

8 Egenhindiga Bref, p. 169. *> But only Jackson had been arrested. 


' 
: 
; 8° The landgrave, says Goertz himself, was mainly actuated in his dislike of him by | 
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which Rank, and: Poniatowski before him, carried, naturally were 
not revealed to Haldane. They had their issue in conferences in 
Holland in the autumn. 

A more overt mission, not designed to reconcile Hanover with 
Sweden, but to prevent war between Sweden and Great Britain, 
issued from the regent. That a Frenchman, approved by the king 
of England, should go to Sweden to negotiate had been proposed 
in the previous autumn. A Lieut.-Colonel Grubbe was actually 
despatched at the end of the year, and was at Lund in February.*? 
But the new situation created by the arrests of Gyllenborg and 
Goertz stimulated the regent to more formal action. He deter- 
mined to send to Sweden Count Louis Peter de la Marck, a general 
of distinction,** who had been entrusted in the previous year with 
a secret mission to the tsar. After consulting at the Hague the 
Pensionary and the British minister, and receiving English and 
Danish passports;*® he embarked at Travemunde on 6 May, was 
captured by a Danish frigate and detained, and finally reached 
Malm6 on the 18th and Lund on the 17th.” 

The instructions given to him, of date 7 and 28 March,’! expose 
to us clearly and conveniently the policy of France in the north. 
It took no thought of Sweden’s welfare. There was one power to 
be feared, Austria ; two to be cultivated, Prussia (in counterpoise) 
and Great Britain. The emperor, it was stated and repeated, must 
not be allowed the increase of prestige which would result from sole 
mediation by him in northern affairs. France must share therein, 
and the king of Prussia and his ally the tsar be brought to desire 
her good offices. In any negotiation satisfaction to the former would 
be insisted upon. It was also important to detach him from the 
tsar, and to reconcile the king of England to him, so that the two 
might work together for the peace of Lower Germany. Endeavours 
were being made to bring both these things to pass. But the 
principal support of France would be given to the interests of the 


6° H.g. Stair to Robethon, 20 Nov. 1716, Stowe MS. 229, f. 268. To this 
perhaps refers Stanhope’s expression, ‘I am about getting a man sent to Sweden ’ (16 
Oct. 1716, Coxe). 

6 Campredon, 20 Feb. 1717, Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suéde 138. 

68 «Maréchal du camp’ under Villeroy in 1709, and commander of the left wing at 
Malplaquet. See Baron Chestret de Haneffe’s work on the De la Marck family, and 
the Biographie Nationale de Belgique, xiii. 539. 

6° Leathes, 2 and 9 April 1717, Record Office, Holland 255; original letter from 
De la Marck, 30 March, ibid. Sweden 131 ; Polwarth, 24 April, Denmark 37; Wich, 30 
April, Hamburg 34. Leathes was instructed to inform De la Marck and the Pensionary 
that the king of England desired to live in good intelligence and peace with the king 
of Sweden, and was very ready to be his good ally as soon as’ he should give just 
satisfaction for his piratical acts. He had advised the landgrave and the regent of 
these his intentions. 

70 His despatch of 22 May, Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suéde 138 ; Bothmer, 15 May. 

7! Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suéde 137,138. The first is printed in the Recueil des 
Instructions données aux Ministres et aux Ambassadeurs de la France. 
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king of England.” Prospects of success in this were seriously 
endangered by what had lately happened. It was to be feared that 
resentment on the part of the king of Sweden” at the arrests of 
his ministers would drive him into the arms of the tsar to obtain 
revenge. There would then be war between Great Britain and 
Sweden, and not only would the latter country be finally ruined, 
but France, in consulting the interests of the former, would be 
compromised with the other allies of the north. One difficulty 
was that the French government had never been able to obtain any 
indication of the intentions of the king of Sweden. His ministers 
were ignorant of them. Even Goertz, while requesting the good 
offices of France to procure peace between Sweden and Russia, had 
pretended that it was for his master’s enemies, not for him, to put 
forward conditions. 

De la Marck was to proceed with the greatest caution gradually 
to bring the king of Sweden to entertain sentiments of peace. He 
was first of all to ingratiate himself, to assure Charles of the king 
of France’s interest in his welfare, and to insinuate that it would 
be a greater glory to give his people peace than to seek for further 
victories in arms. He was to explain that the regent desired more 
certain information of the king’s views, and to try to incline him 
to an understanding with England, to which Prussia should be a 
party or at least privy. The king of England would want Bremen 
and Verden, the king of Prussia Stettin and its dependencies. 
But if an accommodation with Russia were preferred the tsar 
would certainly insist upon having Reval, Narva, and Viborg, which 
Sweden could not suffer. 

The ministers of Great Britain had intimated, informally but 
sufficiently, that the king of England would be content with Bremen 
and Verden, and if they were ceded would abandon his allies, 
excepting Denmark, and would furnish to the king of Sweden the 
succour stipulated in the treaty of 1700, and more, to enable him 
to recoup himself in other quarters. But the utterances of the 
said ministers on the subject of Denmark were probably intended 
only to disarm suspicion in regard to a negotiation in which the 
Danes had not been invited to take part ; were they assured of the 
cession of the duchies, their support of Danish interests would 


72 «Sa Majesté se proposoit de ménager principalement les intéréts du roi d’Angle- 
terre dans la paix du Nord.’ 

73 Who, ‘quoique rempli de lumiéres, consulte beaucoup plus son courage que ses 
forces, et ses disgrices ont plutét confirmé sa fermeté qu’elles ne l’ont émoussée.’ 

74 «Sa Majesté veut en effet ménager l’amitié du roi d’Angleterre en conciliant, s’il 
est possible, les intéréts de ce prince avec ceux du roi de Suéde, et plus ce qui vient 
de se passer peut éloigner l’exécution de ce projet, plus il y a lieu de craindre que les 
autres alliés du Nord, s’apercevant par le peu de vivacité de ses offices en leur faveur 
qu’ils sont. subordonnés a d’autres considérations, ne se portent 4 prendre des mesures 


et méme des engagemens avec |’Empereur pour parvenir a leurs fins, et pour profiter 
des mouvemens du ressentiment du roi de Suéde.’ 
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probably be feeble, and that king might be obliged to disgorge. On 
the subject of the arrests, as the king of England had not only | 
approved the mission of De la Marck, but had thanked the king | 
of France for it as a mark of friendship, it had been thought | 
proper to represent to him further that the envoy’s hands might be 
strengthened were he empowered to let it appear, when assuring the 
king of Sweden of the personal esteem which the king of England 
entertained for him, that the former would receive evidence thereof 
so soon as he should explain his sentiments. D’Iberville had been 
instructed to suggest in London that the king of Sweden would 
regard it as a mark of personal consideration if Gyllenborg and 
Goertz were restored to him, and he would inform De la Marck of 
the result of his suggestion directly, so that the latter might act 
without delay. The object of the missions of Rank and Ponia- 
towski was to stay precipitate action on the part of the king of 
Sweden, and to represent to him the advantage of reconciliation 
with the king of England. As it was improbable that either had 
been sent without being provided with the means of success, 
D’Iberville had been further ordered to request explanations on 
this head, and to represent that it was suitable neither to the 
dignity of the king of France nor to the interests of the king of 
England that De la Marck, in his like mission of conciliation, 


- in ae tem 
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should be left in ignorance of what had been confided to them ; 
the advices which De la Marck might expect to receive in this 
matter would enable him to regulate his conduct therein. 

To prevent the king of Prussia from allying himself closely 
with the ambitious projects of the tsar, he must have such assur- 
ance of support as should calm his apprehensions of being left 
without allies, exposed to the enterprises of the court of Vienna 
or to the resentment of the tsar and perhaps also of the king of 
Sweden. The best way fixer ce prince incertain was to procure 
his admission to the Triple Alliance. It was believed that the 
mistrust existing between him and the king of England, and still 
more between their respective ministers, was in a fair way to be 
overcome,” and it was known that the Dutch, for the security of 
their frontier, would regard the admission as a very happy event. 
De la Marck, therefore, must unite the interests of these two kings 
in his negotiation, and must apply the same instances in the one 
case as in the other. While pointing out the dangers threatening 
Sweden from the tsar, and so on, he must avoid creating the 


5 A full report of the attitude of the king of Prussia and his ministers at the time 
will be found in Whitworth’s account of his audience of leave-taking (he had just 
been transferred from Berlin to the Hague), sent from Amsterdam on 15 April (Record 
Office, Prussia 7). Sunderland in his reply to this ‘very curious and important’ 
despatch, as he calls it, wrote of ‘the king’s good dispositions and desire to have all 
misunderstandings entirely healed’ (19 April, 0.s., 1717, Record Office, Foreign Entry 
Book 82). 
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belief that the sole object of his mission was to induce the 
rejection of ideas of reconciliation which might at present be pre- 
ferred. No doubt the first overtures for the cession of Bremen 
and Verden and Stettin would be rejected as impracticable, but 
nevertheless De la Marck must continue to represent that only thus 
could the kings of England and Prussia be detached from the 
league. If he could bring the king of Sweden to the point of con- 
fiding the conditions upon which he would be prepared to make 
concessions, he must report at once, and if they were not such as 
could serve for a basis for peace he must insinuate that moments 
were precious, and must contrive, if possible, some means by which 
a part of the forces destined to act against the king of Sweden in 
the coming campaign might be diverted to his service. In the 
absence of knowledge of the king of Sweden’s intentions more 
particular instructions could not be given; matters must be left 
to De la Marck’s prudence. The British prohibition of trade 
would, no doubt, inflame ill-feeling, and perhaps drive the king of 
Sweden into the arms of the tsar. If this appeared probable, De 
la Marck must redouble his exertions to make the former under- 
stand the consequences—that similar action would probably be 
taken by the Dutch, that his alliance with the tsar would cause 
no disquietude, that in fact he must yield to circumstances and 
sacrifice his resentment. D’Iberville had been instructed to sug- 
gest suspension of the prohibition pending information as to the 
king of Sweden’s disposition. Of the progress of the negotiations 
consequent upon the overtures made by the king of Prussia and 
the tsar jointly to enter into alliance with France Chateauneuf was 
instructed to inform De la Marck fully, and he must give reciprocal 
information of his own doings. 

The attitude of the regent is further illustrated by the failure 
of Sparre at Paris to persuade the French court to intervene as the 
common friend of Sweden and Russia,”* and by the despatches to 
Campredon at Stockholm in December and January.’ Campredon 
was ordered, if Charles came to Stockholm, to express the regent’s 
admiration for him, and his hope that he would take serious steps 
for the conclusion of peace, in which case the regent would be glad 
to help. But nothing specific was to be said; if assurances were 
asked for, Campredon was to plead want of instructions, and to 
say that he knew that frequent explanations had been made. at 
Paris on the subject for a long time past. He was to intimate 
regret that Charles was not profiting by the state of his enemies’ 
affairs, and that he had taken no steps to aid the friendly efforts of 
the king of France. 


6 See, for instance, the account of his interview with the marquis de Canillac in 
Torey’s Mémoires, i. 869 (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris), and his memorials preserved 
in the French archives. 77 Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suéde 135. 
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King George does not seem to have been very well pleased with this 
policy of the regent, explained to him by D’Iberville. Lord Stair, 
returning to Paris in May, was instructed to say that the reasons 
given for an alliance with the tsar and the king of Prussia merited 
much reflexion, but that there were grave difficulties. The latter 
might be said to be endeavouring to force admission to the 
Triple Alliance, without deigning a single word directly whether of 
his desire to be so admitted or of what he would do for the king of 
England if the latter consented. Any engagements which could be 
undertaken with him and with the tsar would be entirely contrary 
to the accommodation with Sweden which the French government 
desired, and any resolution on the subject must be deferred until 
the disposition of the king of Sweden and the result of De la 
Marck’s mission were known. For the king of England to make 
further advances to the former would only be to strengthen a prince 
of his humour in his hostility, especially as it was certain that he 
was engaged in a private negotiation with the tsar. No alarm, 
indeed, was entertained at that, it being known that the Russian 
demands, the cession of Reval in particular, were quite incompatible 
with the safety of Sweden. The suggestion that something should 
be done to mollify the king of Sweden’s temper was surprising, 
implying as it did that the king of England had given him some 
great offence. It was very unpleasant that De la Marck should 
carry to Sweden such ideas. The whole question was, would 
Gyllenborg’s conduct be avowed or disavowed? If the latter, the 
king of Sweden could not refuse to do justice upon him; if the 
former, the minister would be restored in exchange for Jackson. 
Goertz’s case was quite different ; he could only be considered an 
adventurer and could not be reclaimed.”* 

A third power, whom the British government attempted to move 
to pacific intervention in the north, was Holland: it intimated its 
desire that the states-general should propose some plan for a 
general peace; but in reply the possibility of separate action 
was disclaimed, and it was suggested that preliminaries should 
rather be drawn up by the parties to the Triple Alliance jointly. 
Whitworth mentioned some points which it was considered must 
form part of such a plan, but thought it would certainly be very 
difficult to meet the views ofevery one.’® Sunderland wrote further 

78 Private instruction to Lord Stair, 7 May, o.s., 1717, Record Office, France 161. 
Stanhope, in forwarding to Leathes at the Hague a despatch for De la Marck, had 
instructed him to say that it was for the king of England to demand reparation for 
the injury done to him by the Swedish ministers, but that if other matters could be 
accommodated upon a just and reasonable footing, as already intimated to the land- 
grave, then, on news of Jackson’s safety, Gyllenborg would be released. ‘By this you 
will be able to judge how little his Majesty thinks of any satisfaction to be given to 
the king of Sweden previously to any general treaty to be set on foot’ (24 March, o.s., 


ibid. Foreign Entry Book 82). 
79 Sunderland, 25 May, o.s., ibid.; Whitworth in answer, 11 June, Holland 256. 
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to him that ‘ as to what a considerable man in Holland let fall to 
you with relation to overtures for making a treaty in the north,’ 
the king would want more specific explanations, particularly as to 
what the Swedes would desire to be restored ‘ of their territories in 
Livonia and Germany.’ This Whitworth had better attend to 
himself, but any plan for a congress had best ‘be insinuated by 
France.’ *° 

These peace overtures were private: in public the British 
government adopted measures against Sweden which only lacked 
the name of war. Perhaps worse was found in Gyllenborg’s papers 
than was anticipated ; certainly news came from Copenhagen which 
made the danger from his ‘conspiracy’ appear real. On 6 Feb. 
Polwarth wrote that the Swedes were equipping their fleet in 
Carlskrona with all diligence, and were sending seamen to Gothen- 
burg. On the 20th he confirmed the news, adding that the Danish 
fleet would not be ready to oppose them. And on 2 March ‘it 
is certain that Schonen is shock full of troopes, and the king of 
Sweden has made secure all ships of Carlscron, Helsinborg, and 
Gothenborg, and equipped his fleet at Carlscron and Gottenborg 
with all diligence, and makes preparation for embarking of troops.’ 
If he would pass the Sound there was none to stop him. ‘Twenty- 
six ships of the line lay at Carlskrona, two large and four smaller 
ones at Gothenburg. And on the same date General Bothmer 
advised that it was not to be doubted that the king of Sweden 
intended to bring the Carlskrona fleet to Gothenburg, and to cross 
(to Scotland) with 10,000 or 12,000 men. These last despatches 
reached London on 1 March (old style).*" 

It had been intended in any case to send a fleet to the Baltic.” 
But whereas in previous years some twenty vessels had been 
deemed sufficient, and the end of May early enough for them to 
start, now orders issued for the equipment of over thirty to sail as 


% 4 June, o.s., Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 219. De la Marck wrote from 
the Hague on 2 April about a conference held with Pensionary Heinsius: ‘Il se 
croyoit obligé de me faire scavoir que la Ville d’Amsterdam, qui est la plus 
intéressée dans le commerce du Nord, ayant insisté prez de luy pour qu’il fit 
scavoir par moy au Roy de Suéde que la République ne fera li-dessus aucune 
démarche qui puisse étre préjudiciable 4 ce Prince, 4 moins que luy mesme ne Il’y 
force par la conduite qu’il auroit avec Elle, il pouvoit estre en repos de ce costé.’ 
In regard to England, all that the states-general desired was ‘aplanir les obstacles 
qui pourroient empécher a la paix du Nord, 4 laquelle eux-mémes sont plus intéressez 
que personne’ (Ministére des Aff. Etr., Suéde 138, an immense despatch of 34 pp., 
all in cipher; and again similarly 9 April). 

8! Polwarth’s despatches, Record Office, Denmark 37. Jackson reported on 13 
Feb., 0.s., only 5,000 men available to man the Swedish fleet—at Stockholm one 
ship of 56 guns, one of 48, one of 40, two of 36, and some dozen smaller; at Gothen- 
burg two of 50, three frigates, and four galleys; at Carlskrona 19 serviceable, viz. 
two of 90 guns, five of 70, two of 64, one of 60, and nine of 56 to 50. But this despatch 
did not reach London till 16 April, o.s. 

* Cp. Michael, Englische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, i. 736. 
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soon as possible, and the instructions given to the admiral no longer 
had regard to the protection of trade—the merchantmen were to come 
with other war ships later—but solely to the prevention of a Swedish 
invasion. One man-of-war, the ‘ Deal Castle,’ Captain Willis, was 
hurried off at once to see what was doing in Gothenburg.* He 
was prevented from looking into the place by bad weather; but 
going on to Copenhagen he learnt that three large and nine small 
men-of-war,** and upwards of 100 merchantmen were in the 
Swedish port, none of the latter, however, fitting out as transports, 
so far as was known, nor any troops there except the garrison. As 
to Danish armaments, three ships of the line and some small frigates 
were off the coast of Norway, and another squadron of like strength 
had lately gone out to cruise off Gothenburg, while at Copenhagen 
seven vessels of from 90 to 60 guns were already ‘without the 
boom,’ and within it two three-deckers, two 70’s, and two 60’s 
getting ready, but not likely to put to sea before the middle of May. 
There was no news of ships sailing or about to sail out of 
Carlskrona. 

The fleet was ready before the end of March, old style; but 
before taking account of its doings we must notice another measure 
of offence from which more effect perhaps was hoped than from a 
demonstration or attack inarms. One fact learnt from Gyllenborg’s 
papers was that very great want of corn prevailed in Sweden. 
The scarcity was mainly caused by the loss of Finland and the 
interruption of trade from such ports as Konigsberg and Danzig, 
for the home harvests had of late years been good. Gyllenborg 
during the autumn had made great efforts to send supplies from 
the British Isles. Rye was most wanted; iron was to be taken at 
Gothenburg in exchange: Goertz provided passes and promised 
special privileges in the custom-house. A few shiploads were 
actually sent. Under these circumstances it was determined to 
attempt to reduce Charles to submission by threat of famine. The 
first measure of the session was a bill to enable the king to pro- 
hibit by proclamation trade with Sweden. It received the royal 
assent on 28 Feb., old style, and the first proclamation issued two 
days later.*“° It was a rash measure, for it could not be effective 


83 See his instructions, 1 March, o.s., Record Office, Admiralty Entry Books, Orders 
and Instructions 48. 

** The ‘Hamstad,’ 50 guns, 400 men, 30 of them taken from the wrecked British 
man-of-war ‘ August ;’ the‘ Fredrik,’ 48 guns, 300 men, mostly English and Dutch ; the 
‘Kastlandfare,’ 36 guns, 250 men, formerly an English galley; a Dutch dogger, 6 guns, 
60 men, of whom 18 English; a brigantine, 16 guns, 100 men, a good sailer; an 
English galley, 10 guns, 80 men, formerly the ‘Onslow;’ and six French square- 
sterned doggers, 6 to 8 guns and 60 to 80 men apiece, fitted out in France. 

85 See an allusion to this in the Lockhart Papers, ii. 7. 

86 London Gazette, nos. 5516-7. A like prohibition in regard to the importation 
of corn and salt into Sweden from Liibeck, Danzig, and other neutral ports was made 
by Denmark (Whitworth, 20 March ; London Gazette, no. 5522). 
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without the concurrence of the Dutch, whose Baltic trade was 
twice as great as that of Great Britain. Efforts to obtain such 
concurrence had been begun early in February, when Stanhope 
wrote to the resident Leathes (Cadogan had returned to England) 
that whereas Sweden was in ‘an extreme want of corn,’ which could 
only be furnished from the British Isles or Holland, the king judged 
it for the public service to prohibit importation from the former, 
and hoped that the states-general would pass a similar enactment. 
Leathes was to urge the matter upon the Pensionary, and to point 
out to him ‘ that at present there is no trade between Holland and 
Sweden but by passports from Baron Goertz, who takes care to 
give them only for vessels laden with corn.’ Stanhope continued 
to press the matter in further despatches.’ *” 

Leathes in reply reported the result of an interview with Buys, 
the leader of the Amsterdam commercial party, who objected that 
to adopt such a measure might involve the country in war, and 
quicken an arrangement between Sweden and the tsar, already too 
powerful in the north. Moreover, if Great Britain and Holland 
prohibited the importation of corn, France would benefit and 
supply it. Then, in March, Leathes presented a formal memorial 
on the subject; but on the 26th he had to report that the 
Amsterdamers would consent to nothing of the kind until it was 
seen whether the king of Sweden avowed or disavowed the conduct 
of his ministers, but were pleased enough with the English prohibi- 
tion, as likely to benefit themselves; and on 6 April he advised 
that fear was entertained in Holland that very ill effects would 
arise were the British fleet proceeding to the Baltic to stop the 
passage of neutral vessels to Sweden, and that, if seizures of Dutch 
vessels were made, justice would certainly be demanded; it was 
hoped, therefore, that instructions to that effect would not be 
given.** 

The Dutch then kept steadily to their policy hitherto pursued, 
to do nothing which might involve them in the northern war, or 
put their trade to further disadvantage. Their financial position 
could not afford the former; their trade, even under existing 
restrictions, was large and of very great importance. All the 
efforts of Leathes and Whitworth, when the latter reached the 
Hague, had no result. The British government found that its 
hasty action had placed it in a difficulty. Ministers would, no 
doubt, have gladly received a declaration from Charles, behind 
which they could retreat;*® but he gave none, preferring to 

Ss? Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 82. The quotation is from a despatch of 
5 Feb., o.s., 1717. In addition to other arguments the treaty of February 1716 
was to be appealed to, which engaged help ‘ etiam si quisquam e vicinis arma in unum 
vel alterum Foederatorum paraverit minasve illi intentaverit ’ (22 Feb., o.s.) 


*§ Leathes’s despatches, February to April 1717, ibid. Holland 255. Cp.Lamberty, 
x. 35-7. 8® So Droysen, p. 204. 
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preserve indignant silence. King George determined to try what 
he could do by the mission of a person who might have more 
influence than his British envoys. 

This was L’Hermitage, a Dutchman long resident in London in 
a quasi-official position,®’ and devoted to the Hanoverian cause. He 
was charged not only to press for the prohibition but to discuss 
other matters—conditions, namely, for joint action in regard to 
Russia, Prussia, and France. But his mission was so entirely 
confidential that these charges were kept private even from 
Whitworth and Leathes, to whom he only stated that, having 
been obliged to come to Holland for his health, he had been 
commissioned to represent to his friends there the necessity of 
ending the northern war. He landed in Holland on 26 April. 
Full particulars of his doings may be read in his private 
despatches to Bernstorff..' He could only report that in his 
opinion the Dutch would not join in measures either for the pro- 
hibition of trade, fearing to be involved thereby in war, or for the 
expulsion of the Russians from Germany, and that in any case 
they would wait to know the result of De la Marck’s mission. He 
had to listen to sundry complaints against England, the departure 
of Norris from the Baltic in the previous autumn without waiting 
for the Dutch, the recourse of Algerian pirates to Gibraltar, the 
imposts upon trade in Bremen and Verden since the Hanoverian 
occupation, the non-payment of the arrears owing for military 
service,®” and lukewarmness in the matters of the Barrier and of 
the dispute with the elector of Cologne about Liége and Bonn. 
At length Bernstorff wrote to him, 24 May, old style, that nothing 
further could be done, seeing that l’Estat a pris des résolutions 
contraires aux intérests du Roy dans une occasion des plus importantes 
qui pourroit jamais arriver, et que tout ce que Von leur peut repré- 
senter nest pas bien écouté. He returned to England about the 
middle of June. 

Another matter discussed with the Dutch government was 
that of the Swedish privateers. Their ravages had continued, 
and in a petition of the Russia Company of 5 Feb., old style,®* we 
find the sum of 45,700/. claimed as damages additional to the 
69,0001. demanded two and a half years before. They were out 
this year early. Leathes reported on 18 Feb. that they were 
daily threatening the fishermen of Scheveningen and the Maas. 


*® In 1713 L’Hermitage, ‘ obwohl nicht officieller Minister Resident der Republik, 
dennoch in Ansehen eines solchen stand’ (Klopp, xiv. 467). He seems to have been 
attached to the duke of Portland. 

“ British Museum, Stowe MS. 230, £.78, &c. The deputies whom he was especially 
instructed to consult were Duvenvoorde, Slingelandt, Hop, and Fagel. 

* The claim was for 2,467,331 florins 7 sols 5 deniers (official memorial from the 
Dutch envoy, with documents appertaining, Record Office, Holland, Foreign 
Ministers). *3 Record Office, Russia 107. 
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The Harwich packet was taken on 19 March. Captain Willis, on 
his voyage out, had retaken a Dutch fly-boat and an English hoy, 
which were being sent to Gothenburg as prizes of a pink, whose 
master, a rebel, was proceeding to St. Malo to bring away a ship of 
86 guns bought for him there.* By 9 April twenty-two prizes 
were reported taken into Gothenburg, reducing the price of salt 
there to 44 rix dollars the tonne.” Another packet boat was 
taken about the middle of the month.” 

What was proposed was @ convention against allowing 
the privateers to be equipped, or their prizes disposed of, in the 
ports of either country. Drafts were prepared, one, for instance, 
providing that, in case of the recapture of a prize by a Dutch or 
English ship, the rescuer should be paid part of its value.” 
Success was expected, when the burghers of Amsterdam presented 
a petition for actual seizure of the privateers.** But no agreement 
was arrived at. To objections similar to those recounted was added 
the argument that in such a matter France must join.” But 
solicitations at Paris'®*’ were answered that the existing laws were 
sufficiently protective. Granted, wrote Sunderland, were the 
‘Ordonnance de Marine’ strictly executed.’ Nor did repre- 
sentations to the emperor in regard to the ports of the Austrian 
Netherlands meet with better success. Leathes, now at Brussels, 
had interviews and delivered memorials,'”? and Stanyan at Vienna 
did the like; but the latter received answer that the emperor must 
maintain his character as a neutral prince, and could rot inter- 
fere.!’> Endeavours lastly at Madrid met with replies as cold.'* 


** Record Office, Admiralty, Secretaries of State’s Letters 15. Perhaps this fly-boat 
was the Harwich packet, whose mails were taken to St. Malo. Secretary Crawfurd 
in a memorial on the subject (29 April, ibid. France 161) says that the captain of the 
privateer was a Scotch rebel named Moorcroft, called ‘Le Trompeur,’ that the crew 
was chiefly French, and the commission from Goertz. 

* Record Office, Newsletters 119. %° Whitworth, 20 April, ibid. Holland 256. 

7 ¢ Project of a Convention for Salvage of Ships retaken from the Swedes,’ Record 
Office, Holland, Foreign Ministers. A draft of a convention proposed by the British 
government, of date 1 May, o.s., ibid. Foreign Entry Book 82. Lamberty (x. 149) 
prints a ‘Résolution pour une Convention avec la France et l’Angleterre sur les 
Prises faites par les Suédois,’ 25 May. 

% Whitworth, 23 and 27 April, Sunderland, 23 April, o.s., doce. citt. 

*° Whitworth, 21 May. 

1 Methuen, 7 and 25 March, o.s., Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 29; 
Crawfurd, 15 and 21 April, 1 and 5 May, ibid. France 161. The latter called particular 
attention to a privateer equipping at St. Malo, to a ship with powder there ostensibly 
for Madagascar, and to a Swedish man-of-war arrived at Brest. 

10! 14 May, o.s. 

2 Sunderland, 2 and 19 April, o.s.; Leathes, 20 April, ibid. Holland 255, with 
enclosures on the subject. 

3 7 July, ibid. Germany 34. But in the autumn complaints of the Ostenders 
themselves, refused redress by the king of Sweden, obtained from the emperor letters 
of reprisal for them (Whitworth, 26 Oct., ibid. Holland 258). 


4 Methuen and Addison to Bubb, 28 March and 30 June, o.s., ibid. Foreign 
Entry Book 136. 
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The British fleet sailed from the Thames on 2 April, old style. 
It was commanded by Sir George Byng, the future victor of Cape 
Passaro, Sir John Norris having obtained permission to stay on 
shore this summer on account of private affairs. Sir George 
hoisted his flag on the ‘ Barfleur,’ 90. With him were the ‘ Cumber- 
land’ and ‘ Shrewsbury,’ 80, flying the flags of Rear-Admirals James 
Littleton and William Caldwall, four 70-gun ships, five of 60, and 
thirteen of 50, besides three frigates, four fireships, and a hospital 
ship—a fine fleet. Other men-of-war were to come later with the 
convoy. The admiral was instructed to proceed first to Gothenburg, 
to discover what ships of war and transports might be in that port. 
If he found that the Carlskrona fleet had arrived there, he was to 
attack, if practicable; or, if not, to blockade and press for the 
immediate despatch of the Danish fleet to join him. If he found 
that the Swedes were already ‘in their passage for Britain,’ and 
that he had missed them, he was to return to the first 
British port he could fetch, and endeavour to get intelligence of 
and come up with them. But if they had not passed the Sound, 
he was to leave a sufficient number of ships to blockade Gothenburg 
and himself proceed to Copenhagen. The blockading squadron was 
to seize all vessels out of Gothenburg and all other Swedish ships it 
might meet with, and all ships of other nations proceeding thither 
or to any other Swedish port, the prizes to be sent to Copenhagen. 
On his arrival there Byng was to acquaint the king of Denmark with 
his orders to join his fleet, which it was hoped would soon be ready, 
and further to declare that unless a squadron were soon ready, of 
sufficient strength to enable the joint fleet to attack the Swedes, he 
must retire and concentrate his whole force off Gothenburg. This 
he was also to do in case he had advice that the Swedes were likely 
to put to sea and proceed to the Sound with a force superior to his 
before the Danes were ready to join him. But if duly reinforced 
by them he was to do his best to prevent the Carlskrona fleet from 
passing the Sound, ‘ which is the great principal service you are to 
have in your view at this juncture ;’ and to that end he was to 
proceed to Carlskrona with the Danes, and attack or at least 
blockade the Swedish fleet. ‘And you are to joyn in all such 
operations with the Danes as may most effectually annoy the 
Swedish fleet, and prevent their country from being supplied with 
provisions,’ but at the same time ‘to favour and protect the ships 
of all nations in amity with Great Britain which shall not be 
bound to any port of Sweden.’ ' 

1% Record Office, King’s Letters 65, 11 March, 0.s. Polwarth also was instructed to 
represent prudently to the Danish court the ill consequences which would ensue to 
its interests were the fleet not ready to join Byng (ibid. Foreign Entry Book 5). He 
reported on 6 April an interview with the king on the subject, and on the 10th the 


promise that fifteen of the line should be ready in the following week. Nine large ships, 
he had previously written (27 March), were already in the roads (ibid. Denmark 37). 
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Sending to Byng these instructions, Stanhope explained that, 
after the junction of the fleets, such arrangements were to be made 
that, ‘each nation retaining the separate commands of their 
respective squadrons, this may bring no obstruction to the publick 
service.’ If the Russians desired his help, he was to say that the 
strict friendship between Great Britain and the emperor, lately 
confirmed by an alliance, ‘cannot permit his majesty to give such 
directions to his fleet as may be construed to be an aiding and 
abbetting the proceedings of the Muscovites, whilst they forcibly 
continue to take quarters for their troops in the empire.’ If 
the tsar, having withdrawn his troops, asked for assistance in 
removing his galleys from Rostock to the coasts of Poland and 
Livonia, Byng was to reply that his orders to destroy or block up 
the Swedish fleet would secure a passage as effectually as if he lent 
& convoy. 

I am further by his majesty’s command to acquaint you that as by your 
instructions you are directed to attack the Swedish ships, you are to 
understand this in such a manner as that you are to endeavour to burn, 


sink, destroy, or take all such ships belonging to Sweden as may come in 
your way. 1% 


Byng arrived in Copenhagen roads on Thursday, 22 April, 
having left five 50-gun ships and two frigates to cruise off 
Gothenburg, to watch that port and intercept privateers. Little of 
interest attaches to his expedition, and we can dispose of it at 
once.! He found that the idea of an invasion of Great Britain, if 
ever it had existed, had been laid aside, and that warlike prepara- 
tions in Gothenburg were abandoned ; and when he got into the 
Baltic the Carlskrona ships kept carefully out of his way. Eleven 
of them had appeared in Kjége Bay on 14 April, flouting Copen- 
hagen and seizing provision boats from Holstein ; but on the wind 
changing, a day or two later, Admiral Gabel had gone out with 
eight of the line and some frigates, and the Swedes had returned 
to harbour.’ At first, indeed, Byng’s attention was directed to the 
Russians rather than to the Swedes. Polwarth wrote on 1 May 
that they were marking out an encampment near Wismar, and 
that it was probable that their galleys on leaving Rostock would 
make an attempt thereon. In accordance with Sunderland’s 
orders,'’”® and when he could not persuade the Danes to act in the 
matter singly, Byng took preventive measures in conjunction with 

6 Record Office, Foreign Entry Book 155, 11 March, o.s. 

‘7 Authorities are: Record Office, Byng’s despatches, Home Office, Admiralty 
45; Stanhope’s and Sunderland’s to him and to Polwarth, Foreign Entry Books 155 
and 5; Polwarth’s from Copenhagen, Denmark 37 and 38, and Admiralty Entry Books, 
Orders and instructions 48, and Secretaries of State’s Letters 15. Sunderland succeeded 
Stanhope as secretary of state for the Northern province towards the end of April. 


Byng dates in the old style, Polwarth in the new. 
* Polwarth, 17, 20, and 24 April. 109 1 and 7 May, o.s. 
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them. He detached some vessels to Rostock, and the officer in 
command actually entered the harbour, much to the surprise of the 
Russians. However what was apprehended did not happen ; when 
the galleys sailed, Byng, in accordance with further orders, 
facilitated their course," and on 7 July, old style, could report 
them arrived off Riigen.'" 

The first thing discussed on Byng’s arrival at Copenhagen was 
what enterprise against Sweden should be undertaken. An attack 
upon Carlskrona was decided upon, if feasible, in preference to the 
easier but less consequential one on Gothenburg. On 18 May he 
sailed to join Gabel in Kjoge Bay, and it was determined to move 
on to Hand, to gain intelligence and intercept supplies. Gabel, 
appointed to office, was now replaced at sea by Admiral Rabe. 
Arrived at the island, a line of cruisers was stretched across to 
Gothland, and others sailed for the Pomeranian coast, while the 
admirals went to inspect Carlskrona in person. They were back 
in Kjoge Bay on 1 July. Asa result of their report the project 
of attacking the well-defended harbour was abandoned, and a 
descent on Oeland and Gothland mooted instead. Byng went so 
far as to say, ‘I imagin they realy never thought of attempting 
Carlscroon, since they could not but know that place before we 
went to see it;” and added that the Gothland project seemed to 
him designed for a diversion and some plundering. At a second 
conference, 8 July, he called attention to the dispersal of his men- 
of-war—six in the Cattegat, five and frigates wanted for convoys 
eastwards, two disabled—and he desired, therefore, that the Danes 
should undertake any expedition against Gothland alone, himself 
staying with the remaining force to watch Carlskrona. This 
proposal being declined he consented to lend the Danes two of 
his ships for the attack. But the plan was forestalled; at the 
beginning of August came the news that a Russian force had 
landed on the island, and Danish ideas turned to the defence of 
Norway.” 

In the meantime a detachment under Captain Saunders, of the 
‘ Superb,’ had visited Dantzig. He reported | that three Swedish 
men-of-war had visited the roads shortly before his arrival, had 
carried off a Danish man-of-war caught unprepared without her 


Ne Sunderland, 11 June, o.s.; Byng 25 June, o.s. 

™ They reached Danzig on 29 July, 43 in number (Polwarth, 10 August; Sir 
Richard Vernon, 17 August, Record Office, Poland 24). 

2 Hight battalions of foot and two regiments of horse sailed for Norway on 
7 August (Polwarth, 10 August). ‘The king,’ Sunderland wrote to Byng on 9 August, 
0.8., ‘ was very glad to see that the Muscovites have succeeded in their attempt upon 
Gotland, since the Danes seem now thereupon to turn their thoughts towards the 
defence of Norway, which, according to the present situation of affairs, is the best 
thing that can happen for the service.’ And similarly to Polwarth, same date. 

"3 13 and 18 June, o.s., with Byng’s despatches. 
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guns, and ‘ put a full stopp to the trade.’ He found two Muscovite 
vessels in the mouth of the bay, examining all ships entering, 
on the pretext of preventing trade with Sweden. A British ship 
had been seized by them within the harbour, and a merchant 
shot dead."'* The magistrates of the city said they were powerless 
to interfere, because of the Russian army camped outside their 
walls."® Returning, Saunders picked up a small privateer off 
Oeland, and next day, 28 June, came up with a Swedish man-of- 
war." Attacked by two of his 50-gun ships, with two others in 
support, the Swede made a gallant fight, partially disabling one of 
her assailants, killing thirteen English and wounding about the 
same number, including two officers; but she was overmastered 
and three hundred of her crew were sent prisoners to Copen- 
hagen. 

But at home the uselessness of maintaining so large a fleet in 
the Baltic had become apparent. Orders were sent to Byng to 
send home seven of his ships, if in his discretion he could spare 
them, since otherwise ‘the necessary expense will exceed very 
much what parliament has provided for.’ Two of them might 
escort any merchantmen ready to return, the ships specially 
appointed to convoy the Baltic trade remaining for that service. 
On this head Byng should maintain a general watchfulness, particu- 
larly in regard to the port of Danzig, but for the rest he must 
devote himself to perform the other services intended." Six 
weeks later he was ordered, and not only on account of expense 
but because the tsar was ‘ seeming to come into measures with the 
king,’ to send home as many more ships as he should deem con- 
sistent with the safety of the squadron. Ten of the line were 
thought sufficient to prevent any attempt on the part of Sweden."® 

On receipt of his first orders Byng had shifted his flag to the 
‘Burford,’ 70, and had sent home his three three-deckers and the 
two 50-gun ships disabled. Now he sent further the ‘ Yarmouth,’ 70, 
the ‘ Dreadnought,’ 60, and three of his fireships. Others, he said, 
would follow at once or with the convoys, the last of which was 


"4 The ship was the ‘ Unity,’ of Anstruther, N.B., freighted with iron from 
Stockholm by two British merchants there, and to return from Danzig with hemp. 
The man killed was a Danzig merchant named John Wightman. Full accounts of 
the affair by Sir Richard Vernon, 21 July, Record Office, Poland 24, and in the Norris 
papers, British Museum, Add. MS, 28155, f. 41. 

5 The Russian threats against Danzig were an important subject of political 
argument at this time. General Dolgoruki was demanding of the city four large 
frigates completely fitted, the sum of 500,000 rix dollars, ‘and that an officer of the 
Czar’s should remain in the port to inspect all ships that goes out and comes in to 
prevent all trade with Sweden’ (Sir Richard Vernon, loc. cit.) 

"6 « A new ship never at sea before, of a particular built of a deck and a half,’ 24 
18-pounders, 12 8-pounders, 283 men, commander Captain Ulrick. 

"7 Sunderland, 31 May, o.s. Similar instructions came to Byng from the admiralty 
in regard to the traders loading in Danzig, Konigsberg, and Riga (7 June, o.s.) 

8 The same, 10 and 26 July, o.s. 
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expected to sail the first week in September. He would keep 
with him three of 70 guns, three of 60, and four of 50, while two 
others of 50 and the ‘ Lynn,’ 40, would remain to cruise off the 
Skaw, or assist, if necessary, the Danish squadron in those waters, 
greatly weakened by accident. 

That is all there is to record of Byng this year, unless it be the 
desire he expressed to continue service at sea in lieu of reappoint- 
ment to the board of admiralty, his pretexts therefor being his 
freedom at sea from asthma and the unpleasantness of serving at 
the board under gentlemen he was not in favour with.’ He 
remained cruising in the Baltic till the middle of October, and left 
Copenhagen for England on 12 Nov., leaving behind three ships 
to bring home what traders were yet to come, and three to con- 
tinue to cruise upon the Norway coast. The last-named at the 
end of November put in to Copenhagen for provisions. They sailed 
again, when the last traders arrived on 3 Dec.’ The year 
ended in disaster, for on the 28th H.M.S. ‘ Sorlings’ was wrecked 
on the isle of Borkum, and only Captain Goodall and 35 of his crew 
were saved out of 180.'” 

The military and naval operations then of the year were of little 
import. The Russian pillaging of Gothland, the English capture 
of a cruiser, the unsuccessful Danish assaults by the brave Torden- 
skjold on Gothenburg and Strémstad complete their tale. We shall 
return in our next article to the more interesting field of diplomacy. 

J. F. CHAnce. 


19 From the ‘ Burford’ off Bornholm, 15 Aug., o.s. 

120 Admiral Aylmer, to wit, 17 May and 10 Sept., o.s. 

"1 Polwarth, 13 and 27 Nov.,4 and 11 Dec. The necessity of a convoy even in 
the North Sea is shown by a report from Dunkirk of 30 Sept. of a Swedish privateer 
arrived there, commanded by a Jacobite named Errington, which on its voyage from 
Gothenburg had picked up two English prizes (Record Office, Admiralty, Secretaries 
of State’s Letters 15). 

122 Whitworth, 18 Jan. 1718, Holland 261, Wich, 4 Feb., Hamburg 35. 
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Notes and Documents 


Cumberland before the Norman Conquest. 


In 1903 an Old English charter, relating to early Cumbrian history, 
was published simultaneously by two different editors, Mr. Ragg' 
and Mr. James Wilson.? The object of the following note is to 
examine the historical significance of thisdocument. The linguistic 
and topographical difficulties connected with it have been carefully 
discussed by the two gentlemen whom we have mentioned. Their 
identifications of place-names we have accepted as correct. With 
regard to the language we have only to point out (1) that the 
charter is known to us through a thirteenth-century transcript, and 
that the scribe has evidently failed in some places to give a faithful 
copy of his original ; (2) that im its present form it contains two 
words ‘ wassenas’ (=‘thegns’) and ‘ kynling’ (=‘ kindred’) which 
appear to be late forms and suggest that our document is a trans- 
lation from a Latin original. Our translation is based on a 
comparison between those of Mr. Ragg and Mr. Wilson; generally 
speaking we have found the former the more correct of the two. 

The charter runs as follows :— 

I, Gospatric, greet all my thegns (wassenas) and all men, free and 
dreng, that dwell on all the lands that were formerly Cumbrian,’ and 
all my kinsmen (kynling) friendly ; and I do you to wit that it is my 
mind and full permission that Thorfynn MacThore be as free of all 
things that are mine in Allerdale as any man is, either I myself or any of my 
thegns, in the open country, on the water, on enclosed lands, and as to 
all things on the earth and under it, as far as the Shauk and the Waver 
and the Wampool and the Troutbeck and the wood at Caldbeck ;* and I 
will that the men who abide with Thorfynn at Cardew and Cumdivock,’ be 
as free with him as Melmor and Thore and Sigulf were in Eadread’s days ; 
and that no man be so bold that he® . . . . break the peace (gyrth) that 
Earl Siward and I have given to them as freely as to any man living 

1 The Ancestor, Oct. 1903. 

2 Scottish Historical Review, no. 1. See also in no. 3 the remarks of Mr. Wilson 
on Professor Liebermann’s translation (in Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren 
Sprachen und Litteraturen, cxi.) 

* Manuscript on eallun pam landann peo weoron Combres. Mr. Ragg suggests 
the emendation Combresc, which is adopted in our translation: the manuscript 
reading means ‘of Commber,’ and is unintelligible. 

* These are the boundaries of Allerdale on the east and north-east. 

5 Vills in Dalston, a parish east of Allerdale. ® Here the text is corrupt. 
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under heaven, and whosoever is there abiding, let him be geld-free as I 
am; and such is the will’ of Walltheof and Wygande and Wyberth and 
Gamell and Kunith and all my kindred and thegns; and I will that 
Thorfynn have sac and soc, toll and theam over all the lands of Cardew 
and Cumdivock that were given to Thore in Moryn’s days free, with pro- 
clamation (bode) and witnessmen in the same place. 


Such being the contents of the charter, what is to be said of the 
date, the author, and the state of Cumbria which it reveals ? 

On the question of date we find it impossible to agree with Mr. 
Wilson, who places the charter between the years 1067 and 1092, 
after the appointment of Gospatric son of Maldred to the earldom 
and before the English conquest of Carlisle. But the charter refers 
to Earl Siward in terms which, unless they are extremely loose 
and inaccurate, prove him to have been alive at the time when the 
charter was granted. Siward received the earldom of Northumbria 
shortly after the murder of Earl Eadwulf in 1041;* and Siward’s 
death, according to all the texts of the Chronicle, falls in the year 
1055. These years are therefore the limits of the period within 
which our charter was granted. 

The grantor does not describe himself as an earl though he 
gives that title to Siward. At the same time he must have been a 
personage of consequence, since he has thegns beneath him. He is 
the lord of at least two considerable districts, Allerdale and Dalston, 
in the north of Cumberland ; and he lets us see with regard to the 
latter that he is geld-free, and that he has rights of jurisdiction, ‘ sac 
and soc, toll and theam.’ There is no indication that he holds 
Allerdale from the king of Scotland or from any other lord ; but, 
since he calls in Siward to guarantee the grith which he grants to 
his tenant in Dalston, there is every reason to suppose that he holds 
Dalston of the English earl. The probability is that Allerdale is 
held of Siward in the same manner. For the grantor, in the 
preamble to his grant, addresses ‘ all the men that dwell in all the 
lands that were Cumbrian.’ Evidently both Allerdale and Dalston 
are, to his mind, detached from the old Cumbrian kingdom. And 
it is unlikely, to say the least, that he can have meant to assert the 
complete independence of Allerdale, even though Macbeth, the 
reigning king of the Scots, was not likely at any time between 1041 
and 1055 to show himself south of Carlisle. 

How had he come by the possession of these two districts? It 
is only from the charter itself that we can obtain information 
on this subject. But the charter suggests some interesting con- 
clusions. It is issued in favour of one Thorfynn MacThore, who 
lives in Dalston, to the east of Allerdale. Thorfynn is no new- 


7 Reading ‘willann.’ Professor Liebermann reads ‘Willelm,’ but see the 
remarks of Mr. Wilson, wbi swpra. 


® A.-S. Chr. texts Cand D; Symeon, Hist. Eccl. Dunelm. 
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comer in the district. His father Thore was there before him 
‘in Eadread’s days,’ and had privileges then. The identity of 
Eadredd is a riddle to Mr. Wilson; but there is good reason for 
adopting Mr. Ragg’s suggestion that the transcriber is merely mis- 
spelling the name of Ealdred, a son of Earl Uhtred of Northumbria, 
who succeeded Eadwulf Cudel in the earldom about 1019 and held it 
till 1038. It was from Ealdred that Siward derived his claim to the 
earldom of Northumbria; Siward had married Ealdred’s daughter. 

Accepting Mr. Ragg’s emendation we obtain, besides an ex- 
planation of Siward’s rights over Dalston, the highly interesting 
information that the power of the Northumbrian earls extended 
into at least one corner of Cumberland before the year 1038. It 
has been recently pointed out® that Tostig is described in Domes- 
day as holding lands in the south of Cumbria, between the rivers 
Esk and Duddon. These lands must have been acquired by Tostig 
during his tenure of the Northumbrian earldom. The evidence of 
our charter, combined with that of Domesday, reveals the power 
of the king of Scots in Cumbria as honeycombed and broken up by 
English settlements, both in the north-east and in the south-west 
of the province. We suspect that the annexation of Allerdale to 
Northumbria was a recent affair at the time when the charter was 
drawn up. Though Allerdale is no longer Cumbrian, the lord of 
Allerdale ignores Earl Siward, in disposing of rights to the west 
and south of Shauk, and Waver, and Wampool, the three streams 
which compose the east and north-east frontiers of his lordship ; 
he acts with the independence which we should expect from a 
marcher-colonist ; and he does not refer to any predecessors who 
have held the land before him, or to any superior lord who had 
rights over it in early days. 

Who, then, was this Gospatric? Mr. Wilson assumes his 
identity with the famous son of Maldred, son of Crinan. But 
there is another and less famous Gospatric whose claims must be 
considered. The relationship of the two Gospatrics is most con- 
veniently exhibited by the following genealogy. 


WALTHEOF 
| . | 
Eadwulf Cudel Ecgfrida (1) = Uhtred = (2) Elgiva 
E. of Bernicia | + 1016 | 
t circ. 1019 | | | 
Ealdred | | Aldgyth = 
E. of Bernicia Eadwulf Gospatric I Maldred, 
t cire. 1038 E. of Bernicia + 1064 son of Crinan 
t 1041 | 
Siward = Alfled Gospatric II 
E. of North- 
umberland 
+ 1055 


® Victoria County History of Cumberland, i. 300. I have followed the editor’s 
conclusion as to the ancient boundaries of Cumbria. 
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From this table it will be seen that Gospatric I belongs to an 
older generation than the son of Maldred, whose first certain 
appearance in history is in the year 1067. Maldred was a younger 
brother of King Duncan I, who is described as being immatura 
aetate at the time of his death in 1040; '° we may therefore assume 
that Maldred’s son was still a young man at the time of Siward’s 
death in 1055: while at that time Gospatric I, to judge from the 
date of Uhtred’s death, cannot have been much less than forty 
years of age. It may be replied that men married early and 
entered early into public life in the times with which we are 
dealing; and the argument from age is not one that can be 
pressed. But there are others pointing to the same conclusion. 
Tt is ditticult to see why Siward should have allowed a part of 
Bernician territory to pass into the hands of Gospatric, son of 
Maldred. They may well have been allies. For Siward took up 
the cause of the young Malcolm, the cousin of Gospatric II, invaded 
Scotland on Malcolm’s behalf, and may, as Mr. Skene ingeniously 
conjectured," have placed his protégé in possession of Cumbria. 
But during Siward’s lifetime the house of Crinan was struggling 
for bare existence. There was no reason why Siward should 
purchase the friendship of the son of Maldred by territorial con- 
cessions. There was the best of reasons to make him desirous of 
winning over Gospatric I, whose title to the earldom of Bernicia, 
in an age and in a province which set hereditary right above royal 
grants, was better than Siward’s own. Obscure as we may regard 
him, this elder Gospatric was a man of importance in his time: 
sufficiently so, at least, to be regarded by Tostig as a dangerous 
rival for the first place in Northumbria. What more natural than 
that Siward should give to the brother of the murdered Eadwulf a 
share of the Bernician inheritance in order to save himself the 
inconvenience of a blood-feud ? 

It remains, however, to account for the fact that, in the time 
of William Rufus and of Henry I, Carlisle and Allerdale are 
found in the hands of Dolfin and of Waltheof, sons of the 
younger Gospatric. It should be mentioned that in this charter 
the list of the grantor’s kindred and dependents is headed by the 
name of a Waltheof, in whom Mr. Wilson believes that we may 
recognise the later lord of Allerdale. But of this last conjecture 
we may easily dispose. Waltheof, son of Gospatric II, was still 
alive in 1138; he is mentioned as abbot of Croyland in that 
year.” We cannot identify him with a witness to a charter 
which dates from 1055 or a still earlier year. But as to the main 
fact, which is the subsequent position of the sons of Gospatric II 

© Annals of Tighernac, s.a. 1040. " Celtic Scotland, i. 410. 


Dugdale, Monasticon, ii. 101. - He was appointed prior in 1124; see Orderic 
Vitalis (ed. Migne), c. 367, where he is called Angligena ... frater Gospatritii, de magna 
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in Cumberland, we may observe that neither they nor their father 
were in possession of Carlisle and Allerdale in the year 1070. In 
that year, we are told by Symeon of Durham” that Gospatric 
made a raid from Bernicia into Cumberland ; erat enim eo tempore 
Cumbreland sub regis Malcolmi dominio, non iure possessa sed violenter 
subiugata. In the troublous years since Siward’s death the influence 
of Scotland to the west of the Pennine range had been restored. 
Whatever lands were held in Cumbria under William Rufus 
and Henry I by the family of Gospatric II had been gained in 1070 
or later. We do not deny that they may have been held by the 
house of Crinan at an earlier period and subsequently lost. There 
is the possibility that Maldred and his son had acquired a title to 
Cumbrian lands in the days before 1034, when Maldred’s brother 
Duncan was under-king of Cumbria. But the wording of our 
charter makes it difficult to suppose that the lord of Allerdale by 
whom it was granted was the son of Maldred. We must re- 
member that the young Malcolm was the head of the house of 
Crinan, and that he had the title of king of Cumbria among his 
own supporters before ever he overthrew Macbeth, the slayer of 
his father. It would be strange indeed to find the younger branch 
of the house dissociating itself from his cause, and transferring 
Cumbrian lands tv the overlordship of an English earl. After the 
death of Siward, still more after that of Gospatric I, the younger 
Gospatric had every reason for becoming an Englishman as 
rapidly and as thoroughly as possible; for he was left as the 
senior surviving representative of the greatest Bernician family. 
Before 1055 there was no reason why he should desire to 
abandon his cousin’s cause and diminish the integrity of Cum- 
bria. But there can be little doubt that the grantor of our 
charter regarded himself as a Bernician, not a Scot. 


H. W. C. Davis. 


The Battle Field of Hastings. 


Sir James Ramsay has lately called attention to the forces engaged 
at Hastings.' The figures given by the Norman writers being 
impossible, perhaps the best evidence we can get is the size 
of the position occupied by Harold. The only large scale map 
with hill shading is the one in Freeman, prepared by Captain 


nobilitate Anglorum. Mr. Hodgson maintains (Hist. Northwmb. vii. 28) that this 
must have been a different person from the Waltheof mentioned in our text. But his 
argument that a Northumbrian would not enter so distant a monastery is weak. 
Croyland had a Northumbrian connexion. 

18 Hist. Regum, p. 191, Rolls ed. 

' Ante, vol. xviii. p. 628 (October 1903). 
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Edward R. James, but the shading being rather coarse some of 
the smaller features could not be shown and some are exaggerated 
—a difficulty hardly to be avoided with the finest hill shading ;— 
to show them properly would require contours every ten or fifteen 
feet.2 It may therefore be worth while to give the result of several 
examinations of the ground. 

The map and the accepted story give Harold a front of some 
1,800 yards, calling for 20,000 to 30,000 men.’ This line stretches 
all along the ridge of battle, half east and half west of the abbey 
church, which marks the summit where he planted his standard. 
The ground, however, offers an alternative and, so far as the left 
flank is concerned, stronger position which would be only some 
800 yards long instead of 1,800. Two hundred yards east of the 
abbey‘ lies the junction of the village street with Marley Lane. 
From this point to the present schoolhouse, 200 yards further east, 
the back of the ridge falls very sharply; the bank—the Malfosse 
of Freeman’s map—is over fifty feet high, and so steep as to give 
complete protection to a flank thrown back upon it at an angle. 
West of the abbey the Asten runs close behind the ridge, and at 
400 yards from the abbey* the bank at the back, though not so 
formidable as it is further on, is already over thirty feet high, and 
is steep enough to prevent any effective charge by the Norman 
horse. The length of a line slightly curved with its flanks thrown 
sharply back to rest upon these two banks at 350 to 400 yards 
east, and 400 or 450 yards west, of the abbey would be 850 or 
900 yards. Mr. Oman estimates ten or twelve ranks, the ranks 
having a man to each yard of front.’ This may seem rather loose 
order to stand against mailed horsemen, but if we give little more 
than two feet per man, a line of 900 yards and ten or twelve deep 
would not want more than 12,000 to 15,000 men. So far, there- 
fore, as the ground is concerned, there is no need for us to suppose 
that Harold had more than 12,000 to 15,000 men, many of them 
rustics; and against such a force William would probably not 
require more than about 10,000 of better average quality. 

May we not go further and say that the shorter position was 
probably the true one? The details of William of Poitiers, apart 
from his decoration, have the touch of reality, and look as if they 
came straight from an eye-witness, whether himself or another. 

? But the wider contours of the six-inch map (Ordnance Survey, No. lvii. N.E.) run 
conveniently. : 

* Freeman himself declines (Norm. Conq. iii. pref.) to be responsible for the exact 
extent of the English line,’ but (p. 471) makes it long. Mr. Oman accepts the long 
line, but his special concern is with William’s combination of horsemen and bowmen 
(Art of War ; Middle Ages, p. 154). 

* The abbey always means here its church—south-west of the parish church, just 
across the road. The present house is 100 yards to the west. 


5 Art of War; Middle Ages. He estimates 3,000 housecarls round the standard. 
Half these would be in front of the standard, in the main line. 
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As a fine writer he talks of the ingens numerositas of the English, 
but as an eye-witness or reporter he describes them as conglobati,® 
a word which suits a front of 800 yards with the flanks thrown well 
back, but which would be singularly inappropriate to a line that 
extended for a mile or more, and would have been practically 
straight, for the line of the ridge is straight or even slightly con- 
cave. From the abbey to the foot of the hill is only some 300 
yards. If the centre were advanced 150 yards, halfway down the 
slope, the curve in a line of 1,800 yards would be inappreciable. 
But the centre was in fact advanced very little, for in the very next 
line we read, before the actual fighting begins, dux cum suis ardua 
clivi sensim ascendit. If the English line had been only two 
hundred yards or less in front of them, the Norman horsemen would 
not have started up the hill till they actually attacked, and would 
then have gone at a gallop. 

It is true that William of Poitiers makes the duke, though with 
the smaller force, talk of having 60,000 men, while other Norman 
writers deal in still larger figures. But such figures are hardly to 
be taken as arithmetic at all.’ They should be looked upon not as 
exaggerations of number, but as epithets—rhetorical equivalents of 
‘many.’ Ifa child says there are 100,000 flies on the window, we 
do not suppose that there must in fact be 50,000, or at least 30,000. 
He only means that there are a great many—more than he can 
count. Do not we still describe a crowd in much the same fashion ? 
When the Norman writers give the duke 60,000 or 100,000 men, 
and Harold many more, killing thousands at every turn, it appears 
to be only their way of saying that William was a great man, and 
had many good soldiers, and defeated a larger force with much 
slaughter. If armies of 10,000 to 15,000 men seem small, they are 
perhaps as large as William is likely to have carried across the 
Channel, or Harold to have hurried by a forced march through 
the Andredsweald. The English Chronicle and Florence are no 
doubt open to suspicion on this point, but if they are to be trusted 
—and they get some confirmation from William of Malmesbury— 
Harold’s force was not large.® 

If more room is required, we should extend the line further 
west than has been suggested, rather than further east. The right 
flank can be placed where we like, for on the western side there is 


* «Praeoccupavere montem silvae per quam advenere vicinum. . 
densius conglobati. Dux cum suis ardua clivi sensim ascendit.’ 

7 It does not matter whether they originated with the soldiers or the chronicler, but 
Orderic’s ‘ ibi’ (? in Malfosse), ‘ut fertur ab his qui interfuerunt, fere 15,000 perierunt,’ 
is misleading; his account was not based on investigation, but is entirely borrowed, 
with improvements, from William of Poitiers and William of Jumiéges—this detail 
from the latter, who says only, ‘ ibi nimirum ut fertur 15,000.’ 

8 The authorities are collected in Freeman, Norm. Cong. iii. 445 and appendix. 
The armies which crossed from England to France in 1346 and 1415-7 seem to 
have been only 8,000 to 10,000 (Sir J. Ramsay, ante, xviii. 628). 
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evérywhere a steep bank for it to rest upon at the back of the ridge. 
It does not seem necessary to have the standard exactly in the 
centre ; Harold would naturally place himself where he could best 
see and be seen, especially as that point was opposite the road by 
which the enemy must approach. Even apart from conglobati it 
seems unlikely that the left flank can have been carried more 
than 400 yards from the standard, for beyond this point the posi- 
tion was for Harold’s particular tactics comparatively weak both 
to the front and flank.® East of the schoolhouse the southern 
slope of the ridge is for 200 yards easy, rising less than thirty 
feet above the valley at the present railway station, and the 
200 feet contour shows conveniently how, by riding only a little 
across the slope, the Normans could here have charged the English 
almost on a level. This weakness in front has been often noticed, 
and seems to have caused Mr. J. R. Green some qualms.’° 

As to the flank, there is nowhere on this eastern side enough 
dip along the line of the ridge to be any protection, the dip at 
the point chosen by Captain James being little, if any, more than 
that at the schoolhouse. The flank would therefore have to 
depend for protection on the back of the ridge. Now west of the 
schoolhouse, 300 to 400 yards east of the abbey, there is, as has 
been said, a steep bank at the back for the flank to rest upon ; but 
beyond this, east of the schoolhouse, the back of the hill, well shown 
in the map, broadens out; the bank which bounds it is too far 
away to be of use, gets steadily lower, and at 600 yards from the 
abbey dies out, the back of the ridge being for three hundred 
yards a comparatively easy slope. Beyond this again, at what 
appears to be Captain James’s point,'' a dent in the back of the 
hill makes a fair slope for the flank to rest upon, but this slope 
is neither high nor very steep; the steeper part of it is not 
fifty yards wide, and though it would somewhat cheek, it would 
certainly not stop a Norman charge. The slopes both to the 
east and north at this point are much exaggerated by the hill- 
shading of the map.” Flank attacks in the strict military sense 


® No probable abattis would affect the relative strength of different points. 

© Historical Studies (1903), p. 151. The notes are rough, for his own use only, 
and I donot follow him as to the English left being away from William’s base. That 
base was Hastings, to the south-east, and the English left was much nearer than 
their right (see map) to the ridgeway by which he had come. The country due south 
is difficult and cut up by streams. 

4 This point, having a natural glacis on three sides of it, looks an excellent posi- 
tion for men with muskets, and Captain James appears to regard it with the eyes of 
1815 or 1855. Perhaps too he felt bound to make a front for 30,000 men. It is not 
clear (Norm. Conq ii. pref.) how far he had considered the particular manner in 
which the English fought. The map puts half of them behind the ridge of the hill. 

% The ground is easily seen from a footpath along the south-western side of the 
railway and the osier bed, but the embankment partly disguises the weakness of the 
rear inside Captain James’s flank. 
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appear to have been little, if at all, used in early feudal warfare, 
which dealt almost entirely in plain frontal attack ; but a deliberate 
flank attack would not be necessary. Harold had posted his whole 
army on foot, massed in one immovable body many ranks deep, 
with orders on no account to break their formation. In a pro- 
longed struggle between cavalry and such an immovable phalanx 
the horsemen would of themselves inevitably overlap and ride round 
the English flank unless prevented by the ground, while if some 
of them ventured to push a hundred yards or so round this flank 
they would find the rear still weaker, and a small body of horse 
would there produce a great effect. On principle such an attempt 
might, as Creasy says, have been dangerous,'* and this flank and 
rear could no doubt have been protected by a small force of horse- 
men, for the ground would have been all in their favour. But, 
according to all the accounts we have, Harold fought without any 
cavalry, and apparently he had few bowmen. His closely massed 
infantry were not intended to leave their ground, nor could they 
safely do so while they were being attacked in front as well as in 
flank. Under the circumstances the risk to a flanking party would 
not be great, for at the worst they could ride away from the 
English foot—if necessary they could cross the tiny brook to the 
north, and rejoin their friends after making a slight circuit. 
For Harold’s particular tactics his left flank would be much 
weaker at 900 yards from the standard than at 400. There 
is no reason to think that there was any more protection 
from timber or scrub on the northern slope of the hill than 
there was on its southern front. There were probably some trees 
or bushes along the brook, but both William of Poitiers and Guy 
distinguish broadly between the hill, as a whole, and the wood 
through which the English had come, while Guy seems to describe 
the hill generally (in antithesis to silva) as non cultus ager, 
which suggests that it was all open heath without any quantity of 
scrub on either face of it." 

On the west the ridge—the top of it—ends about 900 yards 
from the abbey in a pointed shoulder on which Captain James 
placed the right flank. If we place the flank at only 400 yards 
from the abbey, or anywhere short of this shoulder, we admit the 
Normans to the ridge of the hill on this side from the very first, but 
there is nothing against that in the authorities. Their silence is 
in its favour, for if the Normans first gained this ridge at a later 
stage it would, as Freeman points out, be a very important feature 


8 The extreme flank would be within 150 yards of the brook, which just there 
has a considerable bank, though the osier bed along it is not many years old and purely 
artificial. But the bank only reaches some 100 yards inside the flank. 

“ Guy, ii. 363-9. ‘ Diffudit silva cohortes. . . . Mons silvae vicinus‘erat .. . et 
non cultus ager . . . progredientes [montem] praeripiunt ;’ and see note 6, supra. 
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in the battle, and we might expect it to be distinctly mentioned." 
The left flank, wherever placed, held out all day, though (pace 
Captain James’s map) there was nowhere on that side any shoulder, 
or even any considerable dip, in the line of ridge to protect it. 
To have the Normans on the western ridge also, which is not wide, 
would not matter very much if it was expected and prepared for. 
It would be another matter if they gained it unexpectedly in the 
middle of the battle so as to charge along it on a broken line. 
F. Barina. 


The Marriage Contract, Inventory, and Funeral 
Expenses of Edmund Harvel, 


Tue following documents, to which my attention was called by 
Dr. Ludwig, are the proof of marriage contract and the inventory 
of goods belonging to Apollonia Uttinger, daughter of Georg 
Uttinger,’ a German merchant in Venice, and widow of Edmund 
Harvel, English merchant and accredited agent of Henry VIII to 
the State of Venice, also a list of Harvel’s funeral expenses. 
Harvel’s credentials bear date 1535,? and he arrived in Venice in 
1536. On 19 Jan. 15837 he signed the marriage contract with 
Georg Uttinger for the hand of his daughter Apollonia. He took 
a house in the parish of San Geremia, apparently the property of the 
State, for we find the following order. The chiefs of the Ten dederunt 
licentiam domino Francisco Donato equiti procuratori et magnifico 
domino Antonio Iustiniano quondam Ser Antonii quod possint ire 
domum, ubi habitat magnificus dominus Sigismundus Arvel, orator 
Serenissimi domini regis Angliae, quoties opus fuerit, pro reparanda 


4» Guy’s couplet, quoted doubtfully by Freeman (iii. 490), says nothing of gaining 
higher ground. William of Poitiers’s ‘Angli nimium adiuvantur superioris loci 
opportunitate, quem sine procursu tenent’ applies to their line as a whole, i.e. mainly 
to the front, but there is some slope also along the line of the ridge. He may only 
mean that the Norman horses were blown after climbing the hill. The top of the 
southern slope, where the armies must have actually met, though enough to give 
an advantage to the English, is in general not steep. That there was some slope, 
but not very much, seems indicated in the Tapestry (Fowke’s no. 65) by cutting away 
under the Norman horse, but not under the English foot, the usual inch or two of 
standing ground which runs all along it. The same device is used in no. 70 and 
no. 76, the death of Harold swper ardua montis (Guy). The designer could show a 
steeper slope or a hill if he liked, as is proved by nos. 59, 60. 

1 See Simonsfeld, Der Fondaco dei Tedeschi in Venedig, ii. 178, 207. Georg 
Uttinger was an Augsburger. 

2 Cal. State Papers, Ven., i. p. cxlv. 
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ipsa domo.’ This permit was necessary in view of the law forbidding 
a Venetian noble to enter an ambassador’s house. Besides his 
domestic servants, whose names appear in the funeral expenses as 
receiving bounties, Harvel kept thirteen ‘ familiars’ ( familiari),* of 
whom four were English, the rest Italian; on 15 March 1542, he 
obtained leave from the Council of Ten for these men to carry arms. 
They all lived in his house and at his charges. In the order 
Harvel is styled ‘ambassador.’ Harvel died in January 1549-50. 
The necrologies of the sanitary officers are missing for that year, 
and we do not know the day of his death, but it was certainly 
before the 7th, as on that date we have an entry’ of the sums 
disbursed by the State. Harvel was carried from his house in San 
Geremia to 8S. Giovanni e Paolo, where the family bought from 
the Dominican Friars a tomb at the cost of fifty ducats five grossi. 
The funeral expenses were defrayed partly by the State of Venice, 
partly by the family. There is a note appended to the official list 
of expenses stating that the Signory did not accompany the funeral, 
as is usual in the case of ambassadors, because Harvel was not a 
true ambassador, but ‘ as it were an envoy and vice-ambassador.’ 
Horatio F'. Brown. 


Venice, Arcuivio pr Stato, Proprio Vadimoni, Re 33, c. 51 v°. 


Die tertia mensis Februarii, 1549. 


Honesta Domina Appolonia filia Domini Georgii Utinger et relicta 
Illustris Domini Sigismundi Arruel Oratoris Ser™ et Ill™! Regis Angliae 
comprobavit de ejus dote et repromissa cum suo contractu nuptiali sub- 
scripto manibus clarissimorum advocatorum comunis hujus tenoris, 
videlicet : 

Die 19 del mese de zener 1537. Al nome del omnipotente Idio et de 
la gloriosa verzine Madre Madona Sancta Maria, et de tutta la Corte del 
Cielo. Contracto matrimonial praticado et concluso per el nobel homo 
Miser Hieronimo Marcello fo de Miser Francesco tra Miser Zorzi Utinger 
mercadante Alemano da una parte, et Miser Sigismundo Arruel merca- 
dante da l’altra, per el qual ditto Miser Zorzi promette et da Madona 
Appolonia sua figliola legiptima al ditto Miser Sigismundo per sua 
legiptima sposa et moglier secondo che commanda Idio, et la sancta 
madre chiesia et cussi ditto Miser Sigismundo tuol et accepta ditta 
Madona Appolonia per sua sposa et legiptima moglier. Per dota vera- 
mente de la qual Madona Appolonia el ditto Miser Zorzi promette dar et 
pagar al ditto Miser Sigismundo al sposar de la ditta ducati milledusento 
de contadi, et altri ducati tresento zoe ducati 800 in tante cosse de dosso 


* Archivio di Stato, Venezia. Capi. Consiglio X., Notatorio XII., 161. 

‘ Cal. S. P. Ven., March 15, 1542. 

5 Cal. S. P. Ven., January 7,1550. See also Cal. S. P., For. and Dom. ; Henry 
VIIL., xii., xiii.; Cecchetti, Le Vesti, Venezia, 1886. 
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et per ornamento de essa Madonna Appolonia et per suo uso, la qual dota 
esso Misser Sigismundo tuol et accepta sopra tutti li sui bene presenti et 
futuri che’l signor Dio li dagi pace et tranquilita, con bona sanitd et 
longa vita a l’una et l’altra parte. Io Sigismundo Aruel suprascripto 
confesso et prometto quanto di sopra se contiene, et per fede ho scritto 
questo di mea man propria, et questo giorno presente 6 di febraro 1587 in 
Venetia ho riceputo da Miser Giorgio supraditto ducati mille ducento di 
contati. Andreas Lauredanus A.C., Leonardus Navagierius A.C., Francis- 
cus Pisani Ad. C. Die 30 januarii 1549. Petrus Dandulo notarius ad 
suprascripta etc. hoc autem etc. infra annum et diem etc. 


Venezia, Ancurvi pi Stato, Proprio, Mobili, Re. 16, C. 152 


Die tertia mensis Februari, 1549. 


Honesta Domina Appollonia filia Domini Georgii Utinger et relicta 
q™ Illustris D=! Sigismundi Arruel Oratoris Serenissimi et Ill™i Regis 
Anglie postquam comprobavit de ejus dote et repromessa que fuit in 
totum de ducatis mille quingentis ut constat ejus vadimonio ellevato 
sub die instantis, presentavit legi bona infrascripta, videlicet : 

Una cariola ® de nogera con suo vello intarsiada. 

Do stramazi’ de lana. 

Una sottana de veludo cremesin vechia con cordoni d’oro con cassi e 
manege.® 

Una vestura de veludo negro lavorada a franze beretina® de sora. 

Una vestura de raxo }° cremexin con franze bianche, cassi e manege. 

Una vestura de ormesin biancho con sui manege ¢ cassie do passamani 
d’oro dape.!! 

Una sottana de damasco zalo '* vechia con tre dopionzini '* dape. 

Una vestura de ormesin negro con franzete velluda a scagion'‘ e 
manege. 

Una sottana de ormesin negro segnada '° con cassi e manege. 

Uno burato !* de seda da dona. 

Una sottana de velludo negro con suo cassi e manege vechia. 

Una sottana de raxo beretin segnada con cassi e manege. 

Una vesta con coda de samito'’ negro listada'* de velludo con sue 
manege. 

Uno burato negro con coda. 

Una sottana de rassa biancha a ago pien cassi e manege. 

Una sottana de rassa ruosa secha !° stricha ?° de veludo negro vechia. 

Una sottana de tabi?! zallo stricha de raso turchin vechia con sue 
manege, 

Una sottana de doblita ?? d’oro millanese. 


6 Truckle-bed. 7 Mattresses. 8 Body and sleeves. 
® Grey. 1 Satin. " At the foot. 

2 Yellow. 13 Flounces. 14 En Chevron. 

‘Ss Stamped. ‘6 (Uncertain). 7 Samite. 

18 Striped. 1S Dried rose. 20 Slashed. 


*\ Taffety. 22 A stuff made of thread and cotton. 








| 
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Cinque pera de calzete da dona aguchiade ** de diverse sorte. 

Una coverta da cavalo de raxo turchin stratagiada d’oro. 

Una sottana desfata de rassa biancha. 

Una sottana de raxo zallo con franze bianche vecchia. 

Una carpeta ** de carisea *° lastada per fillada de veludo negro. 

Un’ altra carpeta scarlatina con un pocho de veludo. 

Una sottana de raxo biancho vechia. 

Una carpeta de dobleta naranzata *® strichada de raxo biancha vechia 
fodra de varo.?7 

Una sottana desfata de damaschin carnason ** vechia. 

Una sottana de veludo paonazo desfata vechia. 

Una carpeta de raso zallo in . . . con uno friso de franze rossi fodra 
de lovi ?° grossi. 

Una carpeta de raso roan stricha de veludo fodra de golle de 
conigli. 

Uno doloman da dona de damasco beretin fodra de martori.*® 

Uno martoro. 

Bavari *! da dona N° otto de diverse sorte de seda. 

Una scuftia *? de seda cremesin e d’oro—una vechia de veludo. 

Do scuffie de cartoline d’oro et arzento. 

Una mezza traversa ** de posta taiada d’arzento. 

Tre fazuoli de cavo *4 negri. 

Do busti** de tella de zipon. 

Uno vardacoreto ** de rassa biancha da homo. 

Cinque barette veluda vechie. 

Una vecchia d’ormesin. 

Uno pero *’ de calzite negre de pano. 

Do pera de calzoni de pano. 

Quatro pera de calze intriege ** de diverse sorte. 

Uno combesso ** de ormesin negro fodra de tella e uno ungolo.*° 

Uno combesso de raxo negro fodra de tella. 

Una vesta ugnola de raso negro over rubon *! con sua fodra de lovis e 
manege. 

Uno zupon de mochagiaro ‘? negro. 

Una fodra de martori con sue fodre de manege. 

Una romana ‘* de tabi usada fodra de martori. 

Una crovatina ‘4 de raso negro usada stricha de veludo e fodra da 
dossi.*® 

Una capa de pano negro lista de raxo. 

Uno tabarin ** de pano negro lista de veludo. 

Una capa de pano negro lezier vechio. 


23 Knitted. ** Petticoat. 2 Kersey. 

26 Orange colour. 27 Vair. 28 Carnation. 
29 Wolfskin. 3° Marten. 3" Capes 

3 Cap. 33 Apron. * Embroidery. 
% Stays. 86 Waistcoat. 87 Pair. 

38 Open-work. 8° Under vest. © Single. 

‘t Dressing gown. #2 Mohair. ‘3 Mantle. 

‘ Muffler. 4S Grey squirrel. 6 Cloak. 
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Uno sagio ‘7 de damasco negro e uno de veludo vechio. 
Uno ruboneto ugnolo desfato de damaschin negro vechio. 
Un’ altro ruboneto de damasco listado de veludo. 

Un’ altro de tabi con veludo da pe usado. 

Uno sagio de veludo negro fodra de tella. 

Uno rubon de damasco negro cum veludo da pe vechio, 
Una crovatina de veludo negro vechia. 

Uno rubon de veludo negro fodra de raxo. 

Un’ altro rubon de damasco negro con veludo da pe vechio. 
Do casachete,‘* una de damaschin, una de tabi. 

Uno tapedo da tavola de br 8. 

Tapedi de diverse sorte N° 26 turcheschi e rodioti usadi. 
Uno pavion di dimito rosso con suo capello e coltra. 

Uno pavion de sarza pagana *® con suo capello. 

Uno tornaleto de pano paonazzo lista de veludo verde vechio. 
Uno cuoro *° turchesco. 

Una coverta da leto de damaschin rosso. 

Una coverta da cariola de samito paonazo. 

Una coltra *! de dimito rosso imbotida. 

Una coltra de samito ciprioto biancha imbotida. 

Br 19 de spaliera *? in 4 cavezi * alte parte bt 2 e parte bt 3. 
Br 18 de spaliera a broche in 8 cavezi. 

Br 39 in circa spaliera a fogiame con sui frixi in pezi 8. 
Br 83 spaliera a figure alte . . . 10 in pit pezi. 

Uno tapedo da tavola de bt 5 alto... xi. 

Uno tapedo turchescho da tavola grosso vechio. 

Sette tapedi usadi de diverse sorte. 

Uno tornoleto de sarza verde usada. 

Uno fornimento da letto de sarza verde e rossa vecchio. 
B' xxi pani verde bergamaschi in 4 cavezi. 

Br 80 pani verdi vechii tarmadi* alti b™ do. 

Una felzada *° biancha. 

Uno tornoleto de damasco verde. 

Uno fornimento da letto de damaschin verde vechio. 
Uno fornimento da letto de taffeta incarnado. 

Peltri*® de diverse sorte pezi N° 192 L200 in cirea. 

Una cariola de nogara. 

Do cariege *” de nogara velude vecchie, un’ altra piccola. 
Sette cariege de nogara con curame. 

Sie casse de nogera. 

Uno scagno de nogera schieto. 

Uno specchio d’azal.** 

Do pero de cavedoni® de loton © con sui fornimenti vechii. 
Libri di diverse sorte N° 170 in circa. 


47 Doublet. ‘8 Doublets. ® Serge. 

5° Stamped leather. 5! Bed quilt. 52 Hangings. 
53 Lengths. 54 Moth-eaten. 55 Bedquilt. 
56 Pewters. 5? Chairs. 58 Steel. 

5° Andirons. ® Brass. 
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Una tavola grande con sui trespedi.®! 

Una cariola de nogera. 

Uno pagiarin ®* e do stramazi de lana. 

Uno per de ninzioli ® da massara grossi. 

Una schiavina ® usada. 

Una coverta de letto divisada.® 

Do cavazali,®* otto pera de ninzioli grossi piccoli de cariola. 

. Pera x1 de ninzioli de diverse sorte. 

Mantelli de diverse sorte N°.vinti boni e tristi. 

Tovagie da man de pit sorte bone e triste N° 30. 

Tovaglioli N° 100. 

Fazuoli da man N° 15 lavoradi e schieti. 

Camise da dona N° otto usado e rotte e bone. 

Camise. da homo N° 18 triste e bone. 

Casse fente de cenaprio * N° 14 tre de le qual hanno la zogia ® d’oro. 

Duo scrigni de nogera e una cassella da scripture. 

Uno spechio d’azal. 

Una tavola con sui trespedi. 

Do pera de cavedoni picoli de loton con suo fornimento. 

Quattro casse de nogara intarsiada. 

Do forcieri ® de cuoro. 

Do casse de albeo fente de cenaprio vechie. 

Uno cancello de nogara da manzar suxo. 

Sie sechii de rame, do sechielli de loton. 

Do conche de rame. 

Otto candelieri de lotton. 

Sette candeliere de rame, grande e piccole. 

Stramazi x11 de lana. 

Pagiarini N° 18 cavazali N° nuove. 

Botte N° 16 fra grande et piccole. 

Una tavola de nogara, una cariola de nogara. 

Un’ altra piccola da campo—uno scagno de nogara. 

Tre schiavine—un scagno tondo de nogara vechio. 

Do credenze de nogara vechie. 

Quadri sette di diverse sorte de telle de Fiandra. 

Sie scagni de nogara. 

Cortelli con el manego de arzento de diverse sorte, N°. xxi. 

Sie cuslier 7° de arzento. 

Quattordese peroni’! de arzento de diverse sorte. 

Uno pero de salerine d’arzento. 

Sie altri cuslier de arzento. 

Uno bazille 7? e uno ramin de arzento et quatro saliere de arzento 
peso, in tutto marche disisette onze sie e meza et altre tatare 7 e massa- 
ritie 74 de casa e. cosine de pocho momento. 


%! Trestles. ® Straw mattress. 83 Sheets. 
* Coarse blanket. % Figured. 6 Pillows. 
§ (Uncertain). * Mountings. * Trunks 
70 Spoons. ™ Forks. 72 Basin. 
8 Odds and ends. ™ Household effects, 
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Interfuit presenti solutioni V.N.D. Augustinus Barbadico, judex. 

Fuit estimator Dominicus Niger, preco et ministerialis palatii. 

Que omnia suprascripta bona estimata fuerunt auri ducatis nonin- 
gentis triginta et expensis officii, Ex quibus ducatis 930 disfalcantur 
prout infra, videlicet : 

Pro funerali suprascripti quondam eius viri ultra denarios expenditos 
per I]/™™" Dominum : 


Per cere L150. ° ‘ . . - duc. 15 0 
Per pano gottonado b* 157 per vestir lis scorozosi a soldi 40 al 
brazo val. . ° ° -duc. 50gr.16 


Per pano de 70 br per vestir il sotretario a , lire 9 il brazo val. . 18 2 
Per reme telle e nollo de legname per far il baldachin . — 
Per rassa gottonada per fer li capuzi de li scorozosi o « & 
Per contadi alli sartori per factura de li mantelli 6 
Per contadi a quelli sonano le campane 1 
Per contadi alli bagnadori in lutto . . . ; ge 
Per contadi alli mansionarii 7° della contrada . ‘ ‘ "Ss 0 
6 
0 


a 


Per cantar una Messa ‘ a ‘ i ‘i ‘ ‘ 
Per contadi a colui fece l’oration ._. ‘ 1 


| 
| 


Per una cassa fodrada de piombo per metter il corpo con una 
coverta de legname di sopra con tre pomoli doradi ‘ - 14 « 16 
Per velludo andado atorno essa cassa et soprael muro . . 48 0 


Per le armi, crose et altri adornamenti atorno essa cassa in 
tutto . A 20 0 


Per mureri et marangoni a far metter suso ditta cassa . 2 2 
Per contadi alli frati de San — per lassar metter ditta 

cassa ad alto ° . 50 5 
Per contadi alle spiciarie del saraxin e pigna per medesime - 2 16 
Per contadi a Ser Hieronimo Donzelino, medico, che di continuo 





e stato alla sua cura . ‘ ° ° . . 20 0 
Per fitto de casa a Ser Alvise Tomasini ‘ ‘ 25 0 
Per contadi a Miser Alexandro, secretario, per resto de suo 

salario ‘ ° ° . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . . 49 6 
A Paulo servitor . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° ° » %» @ 
A Menego barcharuol 5 4 
A Gilberto 4 10 
A Jacomo fameglio . 21 22 
A Baptista 2 5 
A Zuan Trentin 10 0 
Al Spenditor 3 7 
Alla cuoga 7 21 
A Isabetha 1 20 
A Anzola ° 1 9 
A Laura . ° . 3 7 

446 12 


75 Clergy, chaplains. 
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Sumant suprascripte partite ducati quadringenti quadragenta sex 
grossi duodecim. Restant nitidi ducati quadringenti octuaginta tres 
grossi duodecim, quos ducatos 483. 12 domini judices computaverunt supra- 
scripte Domine Appollonie pro parte ejus dotis, videlicet duc. 483, gr. 12. 


The Irish Abridgment of the ‘Expugnatio Hibernica.’ 


Tue following fragment, now for the first time edited, is found in 
a fifteenth-century parchment manuscript, marked H. 2. 7, in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin. It is, for the most part, 
abridged from the Expugnatio Hibernica of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
lib. i. cap. 1—lib. ii. c. 19, where the fragment breaks off at the 
invasion of Connaught by Miles Cogan. It seems worth editing, 
first, as tending to prove that in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century the Celtic Irish recognised the general fairness and truth 
of the Expugnatio; secondly, as giving in a correct form the Irish 
names of persons and places which Giraldus, his editors, and his 
English translators, have often mangled sadly; and, lastly, as 
adding some historical details which Giraldus omitted. Such, for 
instance, are the enumeration (§ 1) of the contemporary potentates 
of England and the Continent and of seven of the chief Gaelic 
dynasts; the mention of the tribes that aided O’Ruaire (§ 2); the 
statement (§ 14) that Maelsechlainn O’Féeldin was king of the Déssi 
(of Waterford) ; Earl Strongbow’s pilgrimage to St. David’s (§ 19) ; 
the presence of poets (/ilid) at the Council of Armagh (§ 26), when 
the English slaves in Ireland were liberated; the messenger sent 
by Archbishop Laurence (§ 31). Noticeable also are the proverb 
cited in § 830; the practice of making an offering to St. David before 
going to sea (§ 45) ; the mention of the Lia Fail as being still in 
Tara (§ 57) ; and the specification of the birds on De Courcy’s shield 
(§ 86). 

As to the text, I have corrected many of the scribe’s obvious 
blunders—always, however, giving in a footnote the lection of 
the manuscript. I have italicised extensions of contractions, 
separated proclitics from the following words, punctuated, spelt 
proper names with initial capitals, and, lastly, divided the fragment 
into numbered paragraphs. The interpaged translation, like the 
Irish original, has no pretension to literary merit, but is as faithful 
as I could make it. The first two indexes contain in their Irish 
forms the names of the persons and places mentioned in the 
fragment. The glossary contains words occurring in the text, but 
not found in Professor Windisch’s Worterbuch. 


WHITLEY Sroxes. 
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Cuid do Chamberens Geraltach sonn, dia ngoirther Geraldus 
Cambrensis.} 


(H. 2.7, p. 4224). 


1. Ri ro gabustair righacht Sasan .1. cingHannri, 3 fa ri é ar in 
Normoint, a n-Aquitani 3 a n-iarlacht Angoui, a [m]Breathnaib 3 a 
n-Albain, j ro batair cethri maic agan ri sin, .1. cingRisderd 3 cingSeon, 
Annri 6g 3 Sépre. IS e fé papa ’san Roimh antan sin, an treas Alaxan- 
dair. Fredric fa himpir ’san Almain, cingLouais fa ri Franc in inbaidh 
sin. Ruadri mac Toirrdealbaig Méir hi Choncobwir fa ri Erenn 6 
Gdidhealaibh; Diarmaid Mér Mag Carrthaigh? ri Desmwman; Domnall Mér 
mac Toirrdealbhaigh maic Diarmata maic Toirrdealbhaigh maic Taidg maic 
Briain Boroimhe, ri Tuadmwman ; * ODuinnsleibhe ri Uladh, Tigernan 6 
Riuaire ri Midhe 3 Breifne; Diarmaid mac Donnchaid, maic Murchada, 
maic Diarmada, maic Mail na mbé, ri Laigen**; Donnchadh mac 
Domnaili Reamair, [p. 422°] ri Osraighe. 


2. Carais inghen Murchada maic Flainn i Mail-tseachlainn .1. bean 
Tigerndin i Ruaire, Diarmaid mac Murchadha, 3 ro éloidh‘ lais. Tinolais 
Tigerndn tri catha .1. rigraidh Muighe Bregh 3 Fir Tefa hi Briuin 5 
Cath Aodha Finn, 4 teit cossin slag sin lais d’écaine a imnidh re ri{g] 
Erenn. Teit an ri for sliagadh a Laignibh, 3 rob eigin do ri[g] Laigen dul 
ar indarba a Sasanaibh, 3 cuiris an ri drong do mathaibh a muindteri 
lais a nErinn do cossnamh a chora dé, 4 taréis na Sasan do tabairt 
nErinn do Mac Murchadha do gabdil neirt dé, amal ro raidius. 


8. Ro b-éigin dé a mac do tabairt a mbraighdenws do ri Erenn, 3 ro 
geall do ésiseal a Ferna nach tibreadh tuilledh Sasan leis a n-Erinn, 3 ni 
ro comaill, tiair ro santaigh se righi n-Erenn do biain do Ruaidri 6 
Conchobair. Ocus do geall 6 Concobair a derbsiur® ina mndi do Mac 
Murchadha antan doronsat an sidh,® 3 do geall Mac Murchada Sassain 
do cur a Erinn, 3 an ferann tuc ddib do buain dibh acht co faicedh an 
sidh ar biseach maith.’ 


4. Tainic Muiris mac Gerailt docum Erenn do comall a geallta 7 a 
chunnarrtha do Mac Murchadha .1. Loch Garman 4 an da tricha cét fa 
neassa dé, do tabairt do Roberd mac Stiamna j do Muiris mac Gerailt, 
amal do raidhiws. Inann mathair do* Muiris mac Gerailt 4 do Roberd. 


5. IS e lin tainic Muiris i n-Erinn .1. deichneabar ridere rocrodha 
3 tricha sgubhér 4 da cé¢ troichtheach. A cian Locha Garman tainic 
Muiris a tir. Is imhailt 4 is imchian a n-abair Camrens do maith re 
Muiris. Is iad a modha fa eisimldir do cach, dilgin ag 61 9 ag dibhness, 


1 MS. cambriensis. 2 MS carrthaidh. ’ MS. tuagmuman. 
% MS. laigin. * MS. éloigh. 
5 filiam suam, according to Giraldus. ° MS. sigh. 


* MS, maitht. § MS. mathdir do do. 
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Here is a fragment of the Cambrian Geraldine, who is called Giraldus 
Cambrensis. 


1. A king assumed the realm of England, to wit, King Henry, and he 
was king [also] over Normandy, in Aquitaine and in the earldom of 
Anjou, in Wales and in Scotland. And that king had four sons, namely, 
King Richard and King John, the young Henry and Geoffrey. The pope 
then in Rome was the third Alexander. At that time Frederick was 
emperor in Germany, and King Lewis was king of France. Ruaidri, son 
of Toirdelbach Mér O’Conchobair, was, of the Gaels, king of Ireland; 
Diarmait Mor, son of Carthach, was king of South Munster ; Domnall 
Mér, son of Toirdelbach, son of Diarmait, son of Toirdelbach, son of 
Tadg, son of Brian Boroime, was king of North Munsier ; O’Duinnslé¢ibe, 
king of Ulaid; Tigerndin O’Ruaire, king of Meath and Brefne ; Diarmait, 
son of Donnchad, son of Murchad, son of Diarmait, son of Miel na mbd, 
king of Leinster ; Donnchad, son of Domnall the Fat, king of Ossory. 

2. The daughter of Murchad, son of Flann O’Maelsechlainn, wife of 
Tigernin O’Ruaire, loved Diarmait Mac Murchada and eloped with him. 
Tigernin mustered three battalions, namely, the kingfolk of Magh 
Bregh, and the men of Tefa O’Briuin,'and the battalion of Aedh Finn, 
and marched with that army to complain of his trouble to the king of 
Ireland. The king [of Ireland] goes on a hosting into Leinster, and the 
king of Leinster was compelled to go into England in exile ; and the king 
fof England] sent a band of the nobles of his household with him [the 
king of Leinster] to conquer his right for him, and, after the English 
were brought into Ireland by Mac Murchada, to get power for him, as I 
have said.' 

8. It was necessary for him to give his son (Conchobar) in hostage- 
ship to the king of Ireland, and he promised that king privately at Ferns 
that he would not bring any more English into Ireland. But he did not 
fulfil [this], for he longed to strike the kingship of Ireland from Ruaidri 
O’Conchobair. And O’Conchobair promised Mac Murchada his sister in 
marriage when they made peace, and Mac Murchada promised to cast the 
English out of Ireland, and to deprive them of the land which he had 
given them, provided he saw the peace in good growth.” 

4. Maurice FitzGerald came to Ireland to fulfil his promise ** and his 
contract with Mac Murchada; and Wexford and the two cantreds 
nearest thereto were given to Robert FitzStephen, and to Maurice 
FitzGerald, as I have said. Maurice FitzGerald and Robert had the same 
mother.* 

5. This is the number that came with Maurice to Ireland, namely, ten 
knights very valiant, and thirty squires, and two hundred foot-soldiers. 
In the haven of Wexford Maurice came to land. Tedious and overlong 
is what Cambrensis says in praise of Maurice. These are his manners, 


1 It would seem that this fragment is imperfect at the beginning as well as at 
the end. 

2 Eap.i.c. 11. 28 On 1 Aug. 1166. ’ Nesta, daughter of Rhys ap Tudor. 

* The long description in Hap. i. 43 is referred to; that in Zxp. i. 11 is neither 
tedious nor overlong. 
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rodoiligh i n-irghail, 4 fa daingin, cianradharcach a comradh, ) cé madh 
beg do labradh fa mér a brigh. 


6. O’tcualaidh Mac Murchada 3 Robert mac Stiamhna Muwiris mac 
Gerailt do techt, ro lin uaill j airde aiginta iad, dir fa mdr déigh Robeird 
a laim [p. 423°] 3 aglicws Mwiris. Docodar acenn a cele iarwm; 4 docdidh 
Mac Murcadha iarsin do dighail a chana 3 a chissa, 3 adhaidh® a hathar 
ar lucht Atha cliath,'® dir do chuirset madradh mirbh i n-dontaigh 
fris. 

7. Docoidh Mwiris mac Gerailt laiss aran sliagadh sin, } ro an Robert 
ac denamh caislein isin Carraic .1.d&é mileéd Loch Garman. Ocus ro 
loiscedh Fine Gall 4 Taath Etair don toise sin. 


8. Lochlannaigh ro badar a n-Ath cliath intan sin tucadar geill 5 
braigde, dr -) airget do Mac Murchadha do cinn tsidha do denamh friu, 
3 ro geallsad anadh ac Mac Murchadha 4 ac a tsil!! go brath, 3 cis chain 
do tabairt dé co humhal; 4 tucadar na Laighnigh '? ro badar do Mac 
Murchadha umhla do ar egla na Sasan o’tcondcadar gach ni dar’ 
tinnscadar ac eirghi léo. 


9. Ro éirigh'® imtnuith 3 eissidh'* etix Domnall Mor ta Briain, ri 
Luimnigh 3 Tiadhmwman, j Ruaidri ua Choncobhair ri Erenn. Ro 
tinoil Ruaidri rigraidh Erenn do dighail a hanuabair ar ua mBriain. 
Cuiris o Bridin feasa 4 techta docum Mic Mwrchada .1. d’iarraidh do 
muin cairdé fris, oir ingen Diarmata maic Murchadha bean Domnaill Moir 
hi Briain. Tainic Mac Murchadha 3 Muiris mac Gerailt 3 Robert mac 
Stiamna do cungnamh” leis O mBrian a Ttadhmwmain. Ro 
meamhaidh'® for Dail Cais tus lai, ro meamhaidh'® for Sil Muiredhaigh 
fa dedidh le nert na Sasan ¥y lochta in éididh 4 a trelamh catha. 
Tiagaid Laigin j na Sasain taranais iar mbiaidh 3 coscur maille re 
édalaib imdha. 


10. Rolin uabhar Mac Murchadha antan sin, 3 ro treab ina menmuin 
righi n-Erenn do biain do Ruaidri 6 Concobair. Dorighne comairrle re 
Roberd mac Stiamhna 3 re Muiris mac Gerailt, 3 atbertsat a n-éréochad an 
gnimbh sin laiss diamadh dil laiss tuilled sliaigh dotabairta Sasanaib chuice. 
Atbert Mac Murchadha [p. 423°] riusan a ngdel 3 a caraid fein do tabairt 
chuca. Adubairt go tibreadh an inghin fa sine aigi do Muwiris né do 
Roberd mac Stiamhna, 3 do geall déibh go fuicfedh a tir 4 a tigernus aca 
éna 16 féin imach. Ni tue nechtar dib inghin Maic Murchadha, dir do bi 
bean pésdta ac gach fer dibh antan sin. Ro cuimnigh!’ Mwiris 4 Roberd 
gor’ geall Mac Murchadha in inghin sin do Risderd farla a mBristo, 4 
righi Laighen'* 1é, amal doraidhiws. Ro cuirsit dib linaibh litre ar 
ceann Risdeird maic Gillibeart .1. iarla Strangouil. 


® MS. adhaigh. 10 MS. cliat. 11 MS. acana tsil. 
12 MS. laighnidh. 13 MS. eiridh. 4 MS. eissigh. 

15 MS. cugnamh. 16 MS. meabhaidh. 

1” MS. cuimnidh. 8 MS, laighin, 
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which were an example for all: kindly at drinking and in pleasure ; right 
stern in strife; firm, farseeing was he in counsel; and though he used 
to say but little, great was its force. 

6. When Mac Murchada and Robert FitzStephen heard that Maurice 
FitzGerald had arrived, pride and natural elation filled them, for great 
was Robert’s trust in the arm and cunning of Maurice. They then went 
to meet one another, and thereafter Mac Murchada marched to avenge 
on the folk of Dublin his fine and his tribute, and his father’s death, for 
they had not only slain his father, but cast a dead dog into his grave.® 

7. Maurice FitzGerald went with him on that hosting, while 
Robert [FitzStephen] remained, building a fortalice on the Rock, two 
miles from Wexford. And Fingal and the district of Howth were burnt 
by Maurice and Mac Murchada on that expedition. 

8. The Norsemen who were then in Dublin gave pledges and 
hostages, gold and silver to Mac Murchada for sake of making peace 
with them; and they promised to submit to Mac Murchada and his 
descendants for ever, and to yield him tribute and revenue humbly. 
And the Leinstermen who belonged to Mac Murchada made submission 
to him for dread of the English, when they saw them succeeding in all 
that they began. 

9. Mutual envy and mischief arose between Domnall Mor O’ Briain, king 
of Limerick and Thomond (North Munster), and Ruaidri O’Conchobair, 
king of Ireland. Ruaidri mustered the kingfolk of Ireland to take 
vengeance on O’Briain for his excessive pride. O’Briain sent envoys and 
messengers to Mac Murchada to ask him (for help) on account of his affinity 
to him, for Diarmait mac Murchada’s daughter was Domnall Mor 
O’Briain’s wife. Mac Murchada and Maurice FitzGerald and Robert 
FitzStephen came to help O’Briain in Thomond. At the beginning of 
the day the Dal Cais® were routed, but at the end the Sil Muiredaigh? 
were defeated by the might of the English and of the men in armour 
and their battle-gear. The Leinstermen and the English return after 
victory and triumph, together with numerous booties. 

10. Pride then filled Mac Murchada, and he fostered in his spirit [the 
thought] of striking the kingship of Ireland from Ruaidri O’Conchobair.* 
He held a conference with Robert FitzStephen and Maurice FitzGerald, 
and they said that that achievement would succeed with him if he would 
be pleased to bring more troops out of England. Whereupon Mac 
Murchada told them to bring their kinsmen and their own friends. And 
he said that he would give his elder daughter to either Maurice or 
Robert FitzStephen, and he promised them that he would leave them 
his land and his lordship from his own deathday. Neither of them 
married Mac Murchada’s daughter, for each of them then had a wedded 
wife. [Besides] Maurice and Robert remembered that at Bristol Mac 
Murchada had promised that damsel to Earl Richard, and together with 


® Exp. i. 17: ‘ Patrem ipsius interemptum, damno dedecus annectentes, cum cane 
cives tumulaverant.’ 

® O’Briain’s clan. 

7 O’Conchobair’s clan, so called from their ancestor Muiredach Muillethan, 
king of Connaught. 

$ Exp. i. c. 12. 
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11. Atbert Mac Murchada: Tancadar edin in tsamhraidh 3 ro 
imgitar lé gdith an geimridh, } ni tainic Risderd amal do geall, 4 tigedh 
inois leis na litrib, 3 da ti nert sluaigh leis gébhadsa ardiarlacht na cethri 
edigedh '° ele ata i n-Erinn, oir ata cuiged agum fein di. 


12. O’tcuala an t-iarla gabhaltus 4 crodhacht Robeird 3 Muiris 1é 
began buidhen,” ro brethnaigh 2! co ndighneadh fein gabhaltus mor 1é 
sliagh imdha. Ro ceataigh an t-iarla don ri techtin-Kirinmn. Nitucan 
ri donta imldn dé, 3 ni tuc éra fair. Ro bui an t-iarla o samhuin go 
bealltaine ac ullmugwd a sliaigh. Ro cuir an t-iarla iarwm Rémann 
dala Grés uadha i n-Erinmn, deichnebhar ridire 7 da .xx. sguidher j 
cethri fichit boghadoir. Mac derbbrathar do Muwiris 3 do Roberd 
Remann, ¥ ro bo sine athair Remaind indaid. 


18. IS é inadh a tanic, go Dan Domhnaill, cethri mili don taébh teas 
do Port Lairce. Dorighne cladh cloch j criadh, 4 doronsat obair 
ingnadh an uair sin .1. caislén crainn. 

14. Rainic an scél sin co Port Lairgi 3 go Mael Seachlaind ta 
Fhaolain ri na nDéisse. Gabais gradin 4 egla iad rompo, j ro tinoilsit 
iarum do dul do dithugudh 3 d’innarbadh na Sasan, trimilea lin. Tecait 
rempa tar Siur téraind Mwman 3 Laigen.?'* Doronsatt tri sluaigh dibh do 
breith ar na Sasanaib isin caislén caolaig. Gér’bo beg sluagh Rémaind, nir’ 
gabh [p. 424*] wamhan na imecla é re imat a bidbadh, 3 tét do cathughudh 
friu co mear miceillidhe, 3 o’tconnaire a n-imat impaiss tara hais dochum 
an caisléin. Dordnsat a bidbaidh déigh de o’tconcaiar an filledh aige, 4 
ro leansat co deinmetach hé. Ro impa Réminn friu, 3 do bean a cenn 
d’denbuille don laech fa neasa dé dibh. Ro gabhsat maidm taranais iarwm, 
} ro marbadh cuic céd dibh, 3 doctaidh araill dib ré halltaib 3 ré cairgib 
j dia mbadhadh, udir ussa éc earnbis. 


15. Bai ridire calma do muinntir Rémaind. Cuma leis terné né gan 
terno a cath, acht co cuired a cli adhbar da adhbaraibh. Bai galar 
talmaidhe fair, 3 téigheadh a tes gacha tochair. 


” MS. cdigidh. * MS. buidhe. 2 MS. brethnaidh. 
218 MS. laigin. 
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her the kingdom of Leinster, as I have said. They both sent letters to 
Richard FitzGilbert, namely Earl Strangouil.® 

11. Said Mac Murchada: ‘The summer-birds have come, and with 
the wind of winter have gone again, but Richard has not come as he 
promised.'® And let him now come with the letters, and if the strength 
of an army come with him I will acquire the high-earldom of the other 
four fifths of Ireland, for one fifth of it I myself already possess.’ 

12. When the earl heard of Robert and Maurice’s conquest and 
valour with but few troops, he determined that he himself would achieve 
a great conquest with a numerous army. So the earl asked the king 
for permission to invade Ireland. The king did not give him a full 
consent, neither did he give him a refusal. From All Saints’ day to 
Beltane the earl was getting his army ready. Then he sent Raymond 
de la Gros into Ireland with ten knights and forty squires and fourscore 
bowmen. Raymond was the son of the brother of Maurice and Robert, 
and Raymond’s father was older than they.'' 

13. This is the place to which Raymond came, Din Domuaill,!? four 
miles on the south side of Waterford. [There] he made a trench of stones 
and clay,and then they wrought a wondrous work, to wit, a fortalice of wood. 

14. That news reached Waterford and Mael-Sechlainn O’Faelain, 
king of the Déssi. Horror and fear seized them, and then, being in 
number three thousand, they assembled to destroy and expel the English. 
They came forward over the [river] Suir, which is the boundary of 
Munster and Leinster. They formed themselves into three battalions to 
assault the English in the fortalice of wattle. Though Raymond’s force 
was small, neither fear nor terror seized him at the multitude of his 
enemies, and he sallied forth to fight them madly, senselessly ; but when 
he beheld their multitude he turned back to the fortalice. When the 
enemies saw him retreating they hoped to defeat him, and pursued him 
swiftly. But Raymond turned against them, and with one blow struck 
off the head of the warrior next him. Then they were driven back 
and routed, and five hundred of them were killed, and some of them 
went to cliffs and to crags to drown themselves, for death [by drowning] 
is easier than slaughter by sword.'* 

15. There was a valiant knight of Raymond’s people.'* It was the 
same to him whether he did or did not escape from the battle, if only 
one of his exploits should make him famous.'® He suffered from 
epilepsy,'* and [yet] he used to go into the van of every multitude. 


® Apparently a ‘ contamination ’ of Strigul (‘ comes Strigulensis,’ Girald. Cambr.) 
and Strangboga, Ann. Cambr., 1149. 

© *Ciconias et hirundines observavimus ; venerunt aves aestivae, venerunt et circio 
iam flante reversae sunt. Desiderabilem et diu expectatam praesentiam vestram nec 
favonius nobis, nec eurus advexit.’ Fitzstephen had promised Mac Murchada to 
follow him ‘cum zephyris et harundine prima’ (Horace, Epist. i. 7. 13). 

" *Reimundum . . . tam Stephanidae quam Mauricii ex fratre primaevo nepotem, 
Exp. i. 13. 

'? Giraldus’s Dundunnolf, more correctly Dundounil in The Song of Dermot (ed. 
Orpen), 1. 1494. According to Giraldus, it was about four miles from Waterford and to 
the south of Wexford. 

'S According to Giraldus (Exp. i. 13), they were drowned by Raymond’s forces. 

“ Guillelmus Ferrandus, “xp.i.13. ‘* My rendering of this passage is doubtful 

‘6 Leprosy, according to Giraldus. 


@2 
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16. Ro gab middéchas na Gaidelu, dir ni clos 6 dimsir imeéin commor in 
dir doratad le combeg an tsliaigh. Ro aingeatar na Sasain deichneabar 5 
tri fichit don lucht fa ferr a Port Lairge, 3 ro geallsat co fuighthi Port 
Lairge cona maithius asta.?? Herui Mute ar murti, ridive ro bai for a 
cenn a n-Erinn, tdinic go Rémann intan sin dia breathnugudh crét 
dogénadh ** frissna brdighdib, dir tdinic croidhe Remaind orra, 3 ro 
smudin aleiginamach. Ninaimde duin iad, ar as toich déibh a nduthaigh 
do cosnamh rind, dir bidh ussaide la cach iad fen do tabairt duin gan 
aingidheacht do dénamh orra. 


17. Atbert Erui Mute ar murte re Remann: Nir’ gabh Alaxander 
uaibreach in doman gan teibirsain fola, nd Nin mac Peil, no Iuil Cesair, 
né Aistiaghés. Tancadar an sliagh ud chucainne diar marbadh, 3 ni 
dinghnaidis (sic) trocaire orainde. Tabraidh in adhaidh doberdiiss orainn 
orra fein. 

18. A denamh samhlaid, ar cach, oir madh conaircli doniam ni antha 
i nErinn. 

Ro téilged na braigde ’san aigén iarsin. 

19. [p. 424”.] Tainic farla Risderd co cathraigh 7** sanDabi a mBreath- 
naibh do denamh othrala 5 oilithreco SanDaui. Tainic asin co Loch Gar- 
man, di cét ridire co tuilledh mile sguiber. Ro tairgair Berchan x6 Moling 
co tiucfadh fer mor i n-Erinn, 3 co n-isleochadh na cinn fa airde a Mumuin 
4 a Laighnibh, 3 co réidheochadh na slighthi do luchtineidiwdh. Tanic 
Remann de la Gros, da .xx. ridive a comddil in iarla maille ré lith 4 
gairdeochas romor. Adhaigh* feile Parrthaldin tanic Risderd in-Erinn. 


20. Tanic Mac Murchadha co maithid Laigen *** ina comdhail gusin 
cian cédna. Tanic asid co Port Lairgi dia gabhail, 4 ro cuired taranais 
on baile iad. 

21. Dorinnadar cach co coitcenn ceand sliaigh tiis tochair do Remann 
dala Gros, 3 rob sén lér’ bladhadh an baile sin, 3 ro gabhadh dias do 
maithibh Pwirt Lairgia Tor Raghnaill, 3 ro diceannadh iad asa haithle, 4 
ro gabadh Mielseachlaind ta Faoldin ri na nDéissi, 3 is ar éigin do 
teasairg Mac Murchadh{a] hé ar na Sasanaib. 

22. Tuc in t-iarla-Aife inghin Maic Murchada intan sin, 3 ro ficaib 
barda a Purt Lairge, j docdidh asin co Ath cliath, 3 ro gabhsat co Glenn 
da locha 3 go Feraibh Cualann dia ndicleth go nach berthi rabud rompo. 


23. Ba dirim fiiath 4 fola?° Maic Murchada do lucht Atha cliath .1. is 
léo ro marbadh a athair 3 tucadar easondir adnaigti do .1. mad7a marb 
d’adhnacul °° i n-den-tiaigh fris. Ro cuireadar lucht Atha cliath in t-aird- 
espoc .1. Labrais 6 Tuathail, d'iarraidh tsidha doib tarcenn bragad 4 
innmuwsa. 


22 MS. astadh. 23 MS. do dénadh. 238 MS. cathraidh. *! MS. Adhaidh. 
248 MS. laigin. 25 leg. anfola, which is translated. 76 MS. dadhacul. 
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16. Despair seized the Gaels, for from time remote never was there 
heard of so great a slaughter inflicted by so small an army. The 
English gave quarter to threescore and ten of the best folk in Water- 
ford, and vowed that for their ransom Waterford with fall) its wealth 
would be taken. But Hervey of Mount Maurice, a knight who had been 
in Ireland before them, then came to Raymond to decide on what should 
be done with the hostages, for Raymond’s heart inclined to them, and he 
thought of letting them forth, [and he said]: ‘ They are [now] no enemies 
of ours, for it is their natural right to defend their own country against 
us, and they all will deem it the easier to deliver themselves to us if we 
do not work cruelty upon them.’ 

17. Hervey of Mont Maurice said to Raymond: ‘The haughty 
Alexander did not gain the world without spilling blood, nor did Ninus 
son of Belus, nor Julius Cesar, nor Astyages. That army marched 
forth to kill us, and they would not show mercy to us. Inflict on them- 
selves the death which they would inflict upon us.’ 

18. ‘So let it be done!’ say all; ‘for if we show indulgence, there 
will be no staying in Ireland.’ 

Thereafter the hostages were cast into the high sea.!” 

19. Earl Richard came to the town of St. David’s in Wales, to make 
an offering and a pilgrimage to St. David. Thence he came to Wexford, 
with two hundred knights or more, and a thousand squires. St. Berchin 
or St. Moling had prophesied that a great man would come into Ireland, 
and that he would humiliate the chiefs who were highest in Munster 
and in Leinster, and that he would clear the ways for the mailclad men. 
Raymond de la Gros, accompanied by forty knights, came to meet the 
earl with exceeding great joy and gladness. On the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day [Aug. 23] Richard arrived in Ireland. 

20. Mac Murchada, with the nobles of Leinster, came to meet him 
to the same harbour. Thence he came to Waterford to seize it, and they 
were driven back from the town. 

21. They each in common made Raymond de la Gros army-chief of 
the vanguard, and it was by him thai that place was battered ; and two of 
the nobles of Waterford'* were captured in Raghnall’s Tower, and they 
were afterwards beheaded; and Mael-Sechlainn, king of the Déssi, was 
taken, and perforce Mac Murchada saved him from the English. 

22. Then the earl wedded Aife, daughter of Mac Murchada, and left 
warders in Waterford, and marched thence to Dublin; and they took 
[the road] to Glendalough and to Fir Cualann, to conceal themselves, so 
that no warning should be carried before them.'** 

23. Abundant was Mac Murchada’s hatred and illwill for the folk 
of Dublin, for by them his father had been killed, and they inflicted a 
burial-dishonour upon him, interring a dead dog in the same grave.'? The 
folk of Dublin despatched the archbishop, namely, Laurence O’Tuathail, 
to entreat a peace for them in consideration of hostages and wealth. 


‘* Their limbs were first broken, Exp. i. 15. 

'S «Captis igitur in turre Raghnaldi duobus Sitaracis, Exp. i. 16. The Norse 
Sigtryggr is more correctly hibernicised Sitriue or Sitriucc by Tigernach and in the 
Annals of Ulster. 

sa Hep. i. 16. * Erp. i. 256. Supra, § 6. 
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24. INtan bass for na briathraib sin docéidh Remann da la *? Gros 4 
Milis Gogan J araill ele do ridirib maille friu, y ro bladhsad an baile, 4 
ro marbadh gach aen rob inechta ann. [p. 425*]. Docoidh caiptin Atha 
cliath 3 araill do maithib in baile imm-bataibh 9 arthrachaib.** Astel 
ainm an caiptin. Doronad da mirbaile a n-Ath cliath an la sin, an 
cédmirbaile dibh rob dil leis an céd-dréim do téit ** isin baile croch naem 
teampaill na Trinoide risi n-abar Tempul Crist do breith léo da coiméd, 
4 nir fetatar. Andara *° mirbwil, dorighne méer an baile esonorachadh 
a cuirt in dirdespwic, 7 do gabh aithreachas hé iarsin, 3 tuc pinginn 
d’othrail don croich naim, j do cuir si an pinginn udithi doridise, 4 
gach minca da cuiredh se an pinginn uadha do impaighedh afrithisi; 4 
doroine aithrighi dichra iarsin, 7 do an *! in pinginn ag in croich ** ndim. 


25. Ro fagaibh in t-iarla Milis Gogan ag coimét Atha cliath. Do- 
coidh Mac Murchada 3 a Ghiill do dighail a anfoladh ar O Riaire, 4 ro 
loise 3 ro dirg Magh Midhe : O Ruaire ba ri fuirri. Ro cuir O Concobuwir 
.1. ri Erenn, techta dochwm Maie Murchadha da innisin dé cor’ bris a 
sidh 3 a minda, 3 adubairt ris na ** Gaill tuc lais do chur a Erinn, né go 
cuirfedh ceann do mac chucad muna * derntha gach ni da ndubart. Atbert 
Mac Murchada go tibred tuilledh déoradh lais, 4 go mbeanfadh righi 
n-Erenn do Ruaidri 6 Conchobwir. 


26. Ro tinol{ad] filid 4 espwic Erenn co Ard Macha, 3 ro féghadh léo 
ca faith fa raibe dochraide ** 6 echtrannaibh orra. Is edh ro tuigsit uile 
go rab tre ceannach a clainde 6 Sasanaibh, dir no* recdaissa clann re 
Erinnchaibh intan vo biddis*” i n-easbaid innmussa, dir ni mé dobeir 
Dia dighal ar ti reacas a clann na for an ti cennchas. Ro comairrlighsit 


a raibhe fi ddirsi acca do Sasanaibh a leigin stor amach, 4 dorénadh 
samhlaidh. 


27. Rainic sgéla a Sasanaibh gor’ [p. 425°] gabh in t-iarla*’ nert 
Laigen,*** 5 atberti gor’ gabh ni is mo nar’ gabh d’ Eirinn, amal is gniath le 
cich cli do chur ara céirdibh. O’tcuala in ri na scéla sin tuc fogra gan 
énlong do dul i n-rinn ** a éntir dar gabh leis féin, 3 gan cennaigh- 
eacht *° na maithis do léigin innti. Tug in ri in fogra cétna fa péin a 
bais a tigernwis da gach aen tanic i n-Erinn dul a Sasanaibh afrithisi. 


28. Cuiris in t-iarla Rémann de la Gros gusin ri. Dobi an ri ’sa 
Gasguin intan sin. Atbert fris go tibreadh in t-iarla a nderna do gabhal- 
tus an-Erinn don righ ara breith fein. In tan do bai Rémann ac furnaidhe 


27 MS. dal. 28 MS. artraib. 2° MS. teith. 

%° MS. adara. 3! MS. aan. 82 MS. croith. 

33 MS. naa. ‘4 MS. munaa. %° MS. docraaide. 

36 MS. no. 37 MS. bidhais. * MS. tirla. 

ssa MS. laigin. ** MS. inrinn. *” MS. cennaidheacht. 
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24. When they were parleying about that, Raymond de la Gros and 
Miles Cogan went along with some other knights, and they battered the 
town, and every one there fit for action was killed. The captain of Dublin 
and some of the nobles of the town embarked in boats and wherries. 
Askolf®° was the captain’s name. Two miracles were on that day wrought 
in Dublin : the former of them: the first band that entered the town desired 
to take away and keep the cross of the holy Church of the Trinity, which 
is called Christchurch, and they could not do so. The second miracle : 
the mayor of the town committed sacrilege in the court of the archbishop, 
and he afterwards repented, and gave an offering-penny to the holy Cross, 
and it put the penny again from it, and as often as he put the penny it 
used to return it. So thereafter he made a fervent repentance, and [then | 
the penny remained with the holy Cross.?! 

25. The Earl left Miles Cogan in charge of Dublin. Mac Murchada 
and his Englishmen marched to take vengeance on O’Ruaire for his ill- 
will, and he burnt and plundered the plain of Meath, over which 
O’Ruaire was king. O’Conchobair, the king of Ireland, sent envoys to 
Mac Murchada to declare to him that he had broken his peace and his 
oaths, and told him to put forth from Ireland the foreigners that he had 
brought with him, and that he would ‘send thee thy son’s head unless 
thou shouldst do everything that I enjoined.’ Mac Murchada said 
that he would bring with him more strangers and strike the kingship of 
Ireland from Ruaidri O’Conchobair.?? 

26. The poets and bishops of Ireland were gathered to Armagh, and 
there they considered what was the cause of the plague of outlanders upon 
them. This they all understood, that it was because of buying children 
from the English, for the English, when they were in want of wealth, 
used to sell their children to the Irish [as slaves]. And God does not 
inflict more punishment on him who sells his children than on him who 
buys them. They therefore counselled that all the English they held in 
bondage should be let go free. And thus was it done. 

27. News came to England that the Earl had overcome Leinster, and, 
as it is usual for all to add fame to their friends, it was asserted that he 
had conquered more of Ireland than he [really] had. When the king 
heard those tidings, he put forth a proclamation ** that not a single ship 
should go to Ireland out of any country under his dominion, and that no 
traffic nor goods should be let into it. The king set forth [in] the same 
proclamation that, on pain of death and [loss] of lordship, every one 
who had come into Ireland should return to England. 

28. The earl sent Raymond de la Gros to the king, who was then in 
Gascony. He told him that all the conquest that the earl had made 
in Ireland would be given to the king for his own disposal. 

While Raymond was waiting to receive the king’s reply, then was 
Thomas of Canterbury put to death. That martyr used to heal diseases 


20 Askélfr, hibernicised Accolbh and Scolph, Bezz. Beitr. xviii. 116, 120. 

2! See for these miracles the Topographia Hibernica, ii. c. 47. 

# The result was, according to Giraldus (Exp.i. 17) and the Four Masters, that 
Ruaidri put Diarmaid’s son (§ 3) to death. 

%3 Kap. i. 19. 

** «In remotis Aquitanicae Galliae partibus,’ Hap. i. 19. 
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ré frecra d’ fagbail*' 6n righ, is ann do cuireadh [Tomiss] na Canta-peir 
cunn biis. No icadh in mairtir sin teadmanna 4 gallra feib no icddis na 
firedin. Ro bii ais an Tigerna intan sin .1. xi. bliadna 9 tri .xx. 4 cét 4 
mile bliadan. I nderedh mis medhdin in gemridh attbath Tomiss., 

29. An bealtaine farsin atbath Diarmaid Mac Murchadha ri Laigen,*™ 
3 ro ddnaicedh a Ferna. Ro bu mor crédha curata in Diarmaid sin, no 
greiseadh a chathw‘*!” 3 ba mér a guth, 4 ro bi ferr leis a ecla do cur ar 
cich innas a ngradh d’fighbail.!* Dognidh bocht dona dainibh siidbri 
+4 ssidbir 4? dona dainib cendsa. 

30. Tainic Astoil caiptin Atha cliath, in fer ro éldidh as roimhe sin, 
tara hais aris co Ath cliath. Fa cingidis tanic : da .xx. long rob é lin a chi- 
bhlaigh.“* A cian Abann Life tainic. Séon de 4° Udt bé cenn don chablach. 
Tancatar na Lochlannaigh ‘* don téib inoir do Ath ecliath. Luidh Milis 
Gogin j coimédaigh na cathrach do tabairt catha déibh. Luid Risderd 
Gogan asin ‘7 dorus budh deas don baile .1. derbrathair do Milis, +) began 
bitidhne leiss. docéidh etarru 3 a longa y ro meabaidh forra. Ro marbadh 
Séon de Udt, 3 ro gabadh ** Uadér [p. 426*] Redelefort .1. ridere maith do 
muinntir Astoil, 3 ro gabadh Astoil feisin, 3 ro innis a treabhadh menman 
déibh gorab d’fegadh a ngaiscidh tainic, 3 go tiucfad sluaigh diméra 
ifrithisi dia ndflginn 4 dia n-indarbadh sum 6 Ath cliath. Atbert 
Milis fris ; tescaid in tenga boc in cndim criaidh, oir is inti até bis 4 
betha. Ro midhis fort fein. Ba fir sén: ro dicendadh Astoil iarwm, 
Rob é sin liagh a tabair 3 a haninne. 


31. Ro imgidar ermér miuinteri in farla a Erinn la forcongra an ri 
forra. Docotar na Gaill intan sin a n-enerti 7 i n-anmfuinne. Tainie ri 
Krenn 3 maithi Erenn maille fris a forbus for Ath cliath tre tecusc 
Labrais hi Tuathail aca raibe biidh *° riu, 4 do cuir Labhras oilithreach 
da muindtir le leitreachaib ri Erenn docum Gothfradha ri Manann 4 co 
prinnsadhaibh na n-oilén tiaidh, 4 ro cuir aisgedha imdha dé n- 
indsaighe,”’ j ro rdidh friu techt do coiméd Atha cliath ar Sasanaibh, ar *! 
rob egal laisin righ co ngébhdais Sasanaigh ** an nert roime ariz. Tanic 
Gofraidh .xxx. long chuci. 


32. Da mi dobian faslongport sin timceall Atha cliath, 5 in t-iarla 5 
maithi Gall isin mbaile gan cabhair aca do muir né dho tir. Ro gab 
uaman na Giill intan sin. Tinic Domnall mac Mie Murchadha a Hib 
Cinnsealaigh intan sin mur a raibhe an t-iarla co Ath cliatb, 4 ro innis 


" fadbail. ‘la MS. laigin. 
‘'» Here the scribe inserts 7 ba morcrodha ecwrath, carelessly copied from the 
preceding line. 


42 MS. dfddhbail. ‘MS. saibri 4 saibir. ‘* MS. chaébhlaidh. 
48 MS. do. 46 MS. lochlannaidh. ‘7 MS. isin. 
‘s MS. rogabad. ’ MS. baigh. 5° MS. indsaidhe. 


5! MS. sasananaib a. 5? MS. sasanaidh. 
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and sicknesses, as the righteous used to heal them.” The age of the 
Lord was then eleven years and three score and a hundred and a 
thousand (a.p. 1171). At the end of the midmonth of winter 
(December 29) Thomas died, 

29. On Beltane afterwards 2° Diarmait Mac Murchada, king of Leinster, 
died and was buried at Ferns. That Diarmait was tall, hardy, heroic: 
he used to incite his battalions, and loud was his voice; and he preferred 
to win fear from all, rather than their love. Of the rich men he used 
to make poor, and of the lowly ones rich.”” 

80. Astoil, captain of Dublin, he who had previously fled from it, 
came back again to Dublin. At Pentecost ** he came, and twoscore 
ships was the number of his fleet. He entered the haven of the river 
Liffey. The chief of the fleet was John the Mad.” The Norsemen at- 
tacked Dublin on the eastern side. Miles Cogan and the guards of the 
city went to deliver battle to them. Richard Cogan, a brother of Miles, 
sallied with a small band of men out of the southern gate of the town, 
came between the Norsemen and their ships, and routed them. John 
the Mad was killed, and Walter Redelsford, a good knight of Astoil’s 
household,*° was taken, and Astoil himself was taken, and out of ‘husband- 
ing of spirit’ he told them that he had come to see their valour, and that 
vast armies would come back to destroy them and banish them from 
Dublin. Miles said to him, ‘ The soft tongue cuts the hard bone, for in 
it is death and life.*! Thou hast passed judgment on thyself.’ This 
was true, for Astoil was then beheaded. That was the reward of his 
pride and his senselessness. 

81. The greater part of the earl’s people departed from Ireland at the 
command of the king. Then the foreigners fell into debility and 
great feebleness. The king of Ireland, together with the nobles of 
Ireland, came to besiege Dublin, at the teaching of Laurence O’Tuathail, 
who had an affection for them. And Laurence despatched a pilgrim of 
his household with letters from the king of Ireland to Godfrey ** king of 
Mann, and to the princes of the northern isles; *** and he sent them 
presents in plenty, and desired them to come and keep Dublin from the 
English, for the king was afraid that the English would again overcome 
them. Godfrey came to him with thirty ships. 

32. For two months was that encampment about Dublin, the earl and 
the foreign nobles being in the town without succour from sea or from 
land. Fear then seized the foreigners. Domnall, son of Mac Murchada, 
then came from Hui Cinnselaigh to Dublin where the earl was, and told 


*3 * Separatis membris et proiectis, inaudito more nova reposuit,’ Exp. i. 20. 

*¢ *Cirea Kalendas Maii,’ Exp. i. 20, ad finem. 

*7 See the ‘ Descriptio Dermitii,’ Exp. i. 6. *8 May 16, 1171. 

* The wode, ‘ quod latine sonat insano vel vehementi,’ Exp. i.21. He was probably 
a berserkr, subject to fits of frenzy in battle. 

*” A strange blunder. Gualterus de Ridenesfordia (as Giraldus calls him) was one 
of Miles Cogan’s force. 

*! «Mors et vita in manu linguae,’ Prov. xviii. 21. 

* Gudhfridhr, hibernicised Gothfraidh, Gofraid, &c. ; vide Bezz. Beitr. xviii. 117- 
118. 

*« Te. the islands (eir, Song of Dermot, 2263) off the north and west coasts of 
Scotland. 
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dé co rabtar I Cennsealaigh 3 lucht Locha Garman, tri mile fer n-armach, 
timceall tseancaislein na Cairge in raibe Roberd mac Stiamhna began 
buidhne, 4 gan daingin aige acht cladh criadh 4 fal sgeiathach 4 den-balla 
iseal delta, 7 gu raibe easbaidh bidh 3 léin,) mana faghbadh ** fortacht fa 
cend tri la nich bérthai ara fortacht. Ro bo mé triaighe** Mwiris mic 
Gerailt da brathair .1. do Roberd mae Stiamhna, inds do fen 3 da muinntir 
gé Robert a ngtiasacht ona naimdibh [p. 426°] 3 o gorta 4dhbhulmdir.*** 


83. Dochoidh Mwiris mae Gerailt 7 Rémann da la Gros do brostadh 
in farla 3 na ridiredh dochum catha do cur é ri Erenn, 3 adubairt: Ni 
d’faghbail ** tsoidh na socrachta tangamairne. Do bamar seal ag breith 
buadha for Gaidelw 3 atamaid inois i n-étualaing adhbail, ama is dial do 
dailaibh an domhuin : brén 3 domenma is deredh dia dibneas, 3 gach ni is 
déigh le nech do beith ina demin bidh ina contabairt isin tSdeghal,”* 5 
i ndiaidh *’ in lée soluis tig an adhaigh*”* dorcha. Ocus robo dluigh 
duinne conach crodachta 3 innmusa do beith oraind on fine or’ fasamu 
.1. Troighiandaigh, 3 atammdéid i n-éigin inois. IS triagh *® diinn inti 
dorinne eolas j oirbert diin isin talmuin-si artis do beith i n-dit édaingen 
ar inchaibh a escarad .1. Roberd mac Stiamhna, } ni fidir créd dogéna *® 
acht mana fighbha ® cabwir vainne.®' Gidh imdha sloigh righ Erenn ni 
fétfaid cotachadh ® frinn, oir itdéit siad gan édedh 3 do caithidar i n-airm 
frinn. 

84. Atbert Remann da la Gros in céina ag® greasacht caich, 4 do 
geall co rachadh fen 4 Muiris i cenn Hi Conchobhair artis d& dichar on 
cathraigh.** 

35. IS e bai isin cédbuidhin, Remann j..xx. ridire, y Milis Gogan 
isindara buidhin, j .xxx. sguibher nd ridive. IN t-iarla 3 Muwiris isin 
tresbuidhin, xl. ridive 4 .xl. sguiber maille ré margsliagh imdha j re 
dirsedraibh imdha. Do rdéidhsead da cuired O Conchobair .x. mile .xx. 
do ddinibh da saigidh co tibhradais cath ddéibh. 


86. Tancatar ® Gaidil do chur in catha i n-agaidh luchta Atha cliath, 
3 tue Remann da la Gros urchar sleghi don curaidh fa nesa do, ) dociaid 
trit 7 trit in fer ba comneassa dé, cur’ toitseat indiss. 


37. Clann Gerailt immorro, [p. 427*] gidh aca robai deredh ac techt 6 
Ath © cliath is acca robai tosach ac cur in catha, ar is fad rob tlima 4 
rob urranta ®* .1. Remand 3 Muiris j Alaxanndair, ) ni hedir airem echt 4 
easbada in catha sin. Robo aiream for eccinteach, } ro meamaidh*** for 
Gaidelu co oidhche, ¥ is i in adaig ® ro ben ri[ge| Erenndibh. Ro impaighe- 
dar Gaill co Ath cliath iar mbtaidh 4 coscar, 3} ro ficbatar 7 coimédaighe 
in-Ath eliath. 


53 MS. fadhbadh. 5¢ MS. triaidhe. 51a MS. adhbhailmdir. 
55 MS. dfadhbail. 56 MS. tsdedhal. 57 MS. indiaigh. 

57a MS. adhaidh. 58 MS. turagh. 5° MS. do déna. 

* MS. fadhbha. 6! MS. uaine. ® leg. cothachadh ? 
* MS. a. ** MS. cathraidh. 6 MS. Tancar. 

** MS. atht. &7 MS. a. *’ MS. urrumanta. 
sa MS. meabaidh. * MS. agaid. 7 MS. facatar. 
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him that the Hii Cinnselaigh and the folk of Wexford, three thousand 
armed men, had surrounded the old castle of the Carrick in which Robert 
FitzStephen lay with a little band, and without any fortress save a dyke 
of clay and a hedge of thorn and a single low wall of lime; and that he 
was in want of food and provision, and that unless he got help by the end 
of three days nothing could be brought to help him. Greater was the 
misery of Maurice FitzGerald for his brother Robert FitzStephen than for 
himself and his people, that Robert was in peril from his foes and from 
excessive hunger.** 

33. Maurice FitzGerald and Raymond de la Gros went to urge the 
earl and the knights to give battle to the king of Ireland; and Maurice 
said : ‘ Not to get prosperity or quiet have wecome. Once we were gaining 
victory over the Gaels, and now we are in great distress, as is the rule 
for the tribes of the world. Grief and dejection are the end of its pleasure, 
and in life whatever seems to one a certainty will become a doubt. After 
the bright day comes the gloomy night. Thanks to the race from which 
we have sprung, the Trojans,* our patrimony has been affluence of valour 
and wealth; but now we are in need. Sad we are that he who at first 
wrought for us guidance and prowess in this country, Robert FitzStephen, 
should be in a defenceless place in front of his enemies ; and he knows not 
what he will do unless he gets assistance from us. Though the king of 
Ireland’s armies are numerous, they cannot dispute with us, for they have 
no maileoats, and they have spent their weapons.*° 

34. Raymond de la Gros said the same, heartening every one ; and he 
promised that he himself and Maurice would attack O’Conchobair first, 
in order to drive him from the city.** 

35. He who was in the first band was Raymond with twenty knights. 
In the second band was Miles Cogan with thirty squires or knights. In 
the third band were the earl and Maurice, with forty knights and forty 
squires, together with abundant cavalry and bowmen.*” They said that 
(even) if O’Conchobair should send thirty thousand men to attack them 
they would give battle to the Gaels. 

36. The Gaels came to deliver the battle against the folk of Dublin ; 
and Raymond de la Gros made a cast of a spear at the warrior who was 
nearest to him, and the spear went through him and through the man 
who was next to him, so that they both fell. 

37. The FitzGeralds, however, though they were in the rear when 
issuing out of Dublin, had the van in delivering the battle, for they, 
namely Raymond and Maurice and Alexander, were the most ready and 
dauntless. And it is impossible to number the deaths and losses in that 
battle. It would be counting the infinite! The Gaels were routed till 
nightfall, and this is the night that deprived them of the kingship of 
Ireland. The foreigners returned to Dublin after victory and triumph, 
and they left guards therein. 


33 Hep. i. 22. 

3! This reference to the Trojans is from Fp. ii. 11: ‘O genus, o gens, gemina 
natura, a Trojanis animositatem, a Gallis armorum usum originaliter trahens! ’ 

% Hap. i. 23. %6 Hap. i. 23, ad finem. 

%7 The cavalry and bowmen are not mentioned by Giraldus. 
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88. Docotar na Sasanaigh iarnamarach™! do saigidh Locha Garman 
d’ foirithin Robeird maic Stiamhna asin n-éigin a raibe, dir ni raibe [ac] 
Roberd acht coiger ridere 7? 3 began airseérach, 3 tri mile ina timeeall. 


89. IS i comairrle ro cinnset Laignigh’™* 6 nir fédadar in caislén do 
gabhail ar éigin a Roberd, cealg do cuma chuigi .1. espoc Cille dara 4 
espoc Ferna da tabairt mind a fiadhnaise Robeird gor’ gabh ri Erenn 
Ath cliath, 3 cor’ marbadh in t-iarla 4 Mziris mac Gerailt 7 Remann da 
la Gros 7 maithi a muinteri, y Leath Cuind 4 Laighin beith a n-Ib Dréna 
ag techt do ghabhail an caislen a Roberd. Nach fuighbedh anacal taréis a 
mbraithreach do mirbadh, j madh di) leat techt ar ar cumairce cuirfimaitne 
ti féin 7 do muinntir slin a mBreathnaib. Is ar maith ritsa atamaidne, 
ar na espuic, uair dorighnis maith duin cen do bi nert agad. 


40. Ro creit Roberd sin uile, 4 tanic amach asin” caislen, j nir’ 
coimlinedh “4 ni dar’ geallad dé, uair do gabadh é féin 3 maithi a muindteri 
3 do marbadh araill dib. Ocus ro techadar?® Laighin iarwm a cailltibh 4 
a sléibhtibh 3 ro lean in t-iarla iad, j do marbadh moran dibh, 4 is ac 
Meghlér ro bai tosach ac brisedh na mbéilghe,’® [p. 427°] 4 nir’ marbhad 
do muintir in iarla acht donfer. Ro techseat ™ lucht Locha Garman i 
n-oilén mara .t. Beg-ére, 7 adibhradar da leanadh in t-farla {ed co 
cuirfeddais cend Robeird chuice. 


41. Ba trégh tra™® na girtha do léicedar na Gaill afc] ecluinsin na 
sgél sin, j do moladh co mor in ridire sin. Adubairt nach raibe samail 
do isin domhan etir deilb 3 béasaibh 4 gaisced 4 derrlaictibh, 4 intan 
nach bidh bronntanus aige doberadh do neoch dobeiredh briathra 7’ millsi 
uadha 4 agaidh failidh, cor’ caradur céch hé, 3 is aigi do bidh tés gach 
tochair. Ro cuir a cli f6 chrichaibh in domuin re techt a nErinn dé, 
Do bidh ’na hidar ar gais 3 ar glicws, 4 ni bidh uamhan air do fein acht 
a mbidh da muintir, 3 ni gabadh ecla é roim uathadh na roim sochaide, 4 
ba umhal ailgin hé dé muinntir, 3 ni dénadh denni® acht da toil 4 da 
comiirle, J ni médaigedh a hiabhar ar toicce na ar tiagernus da faghbdil *! 
isin tsaegal so. 


42. Doedidh in t-iarla a haithle an fill-sin co Port Liéirge maille 
cumaidh 3 tdirsi, dr ni fitir cred dogénadh *? le méd a cumadh. Fair sé 
ara cinn annsin Herui Muta muirti ar techt 1é leitreachaib én righ da 
ridh fris Ere d’ fagbail 5 dol docum an righ a Sasanaibh. Ro imigh®* in 
t-iarla soir, j fiair sé righ Sasan a cian ara cinn. Doronsat cundradh 


71 MS. iarna mairach. 72 MS. rider. 7a MS. laignidh. 
73 MS. isin. 74 MS. coimledh. 7 MS. tethadar, 
™ MS. mbéilghedh. 77 MS. tethseat. 8 MS. trath. 

79 MS. bratra. *° MS. naeni. 8! MS. fadhbail. 
8? MS. do dénadh, 523 MS. imidh. 
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38. On the morrow the English marched towards Wexford to help 
Robert FitzStephen out of the need in which he was, for Robert had with 
him only five knights and a few bowmen, and [there were] three thousand 
[Gaels] surrounding him. 

39. When the Leinstermen were unable to capture the fortalice 
by foree from Robert, this is the plan on which they decided to practise 
a guile upon him, to wit, the bishop of Kildare and the bishop of Ferns 
to make oaths ‘* in front of Robert that the king of Ireland had captured 
Dublin, and that the earl and Maurice FitzGerald and Raymond de la 
Gros and the nobles of their household were killed, and that Leth Cuinn *° 
and Leinster were in Hii Drona marching to capture the castle from 
Robert: that he would get no quarter after their brothers were killed, 
‘ but if thou art willing to come on our safeguard, we will convey thyself 
and thy people safely into Wales. We are here,’ say the bishops, 
‘for thy good, for so long as thou hadst power thou didst good to us.’ 

40. To all that Robert gave credit, and he came forth from the forta- 
lice ; *** but what had been promised to him was not fulfilled, for he 
himself and the nobles of his people were made prisoners, and some of 
them were killed. And [as soon as news came that Dublin was safe, and 
that the earl was marching to relieve Robert] the Leinstermen fled to the 
forests and mountains, and the earl pursued them, and many of them 
were killed. Meyler had the vanguard in breaking through the passes, 
and of the earl’s people there was killed only one man. The folk of 
Wexford fled [with their prisoners] to a sea-island, Beg-éri to wit, and 
declared that, if the earl followed them, they would send him Robert’s head. 

41. Sad indeed were the cries which the English uttered at hearing 
these tidings, and greatly was that knight lauded. [All] said that there 
was no one in the world like to him, both in form and manners, and 
valour and bounties. When he had no present by him to give to any one, 
he would lavish sweet words, and show a joyful face, so that all loved 
him, and he used to have the vanward of every multitude. Before he 
came to Ireland he had sent his renown throughout the countries of the 
Continent. He was an author for wisdom and cunning: he never felt 
fear for himself, but only for his people ; and he never was afraid before 
few or before many. Humble he was, and gentle to his household. He 
never used to do anything save according to their desire. and advice. 
His pride would not increase because of gaining wealth or lordship in this 
life. 

42. After that treachery, the earl went to Waterford together with 
grief and sorrow, for he knew not what he should do from the greatness 
of his grief. Therein he found before him Hervey of Mount Maurice, who 
had come with letters from the king requiring him to quit Ireland 
and go to the king in England.*® The earl travelled eastward and 


%* * Adductis igitur episcopis ad fossata duobus, Weisefordensi scilicet et Kildariensi, 
aliisque viris religionem habitu praeferentibus, reliquiis appositis, communiter omnes 
sacramento corporaliter praestito, iurantes aflirmant,’ etc., Exp. i. 25. 

3° The northern half of Ireland. 

%% «This version,’ says Mr. Orpen, Song of Dermot, pp. 284-285, ‘in itself hardly 
credible, lacks corroboration of any sort.’ But its occurrence in the Irish abridg- 
ment is surely some corroboration. 

© Kap. i. 28. 
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ré cheile .1. bailti cuan Laighen ** do beith acan ri 7 acd slict ina diaidh *** 
4 an cuid ele do Laighnibh do beith agan farla 3 aga oidhredhaibh. 


48. Docoidh in righ co Femroig a mBreathnaibh nogo faghbhadh * 
gieth lé tiugfadhinErinn. Ro léig [p. 4284] in ri seabacc lochlannach do 
bi aigi** d’fducon. Ro teich *** an seabac, } ro marb an faucun an seabac 
i fiadhnaise anri. Ba machinadh mér laisin ri an gnim sin, 4 ro edrb in 
ri net in faucuin do coiméd ; ¥ is assin tigdis seabaic Breatan uile. 


44. Ro sail 6 Ruaire go fiighbedh faill ar Ath cliath déis an farla 
do dul a hEirinn. Dogéni ** forbus [sic] fair a mi Septimbir. Tuc Milis 
Gogan cath dé. Ro meabaidh for 6 Ruaire ) ro marbadh a mac. 


45. Seéla righ Sasan: docdidh do dénamh othrala co teampall sah- 
Daui, amail f4 gnath do cach ré techt for muir. Ro gabh an ri cian a 
Port Lairge .1. 14 san-Liuice. Cuic céd ridire tdinic lais, 3 ni dirmithar 
a throichtheacha *’ naid a maresliagh. 


46. Is annsin ro firadh fdisdine Merling né Berchdin adubairt go 
tiucfad dibhill tinedh ar lasadh asin aird toir, 4 co timcill for Eirinn uile. 
Atbert Moling co ticfadh toirneach asin dird toir, 1 go ngebhadh si ’san 
dird tiar, j go turnfadh nert Urmman.*® 


47. Secht mbliadhna 4 da .xx. rob ais don righ antan sin. Da 
bliadhain .x. } tri fichit 3 cét 3 mile ais in Tigerna antan sin. 


48. Tucadur lucht Locha Garman Roberd mac Stiamhna leo dochum 
an righ co Port Lairge i ndéigh co fuighbedis *° tabartus uadha, oir nir’ 
far cead air fa techt i n-Erinn do dénamh gabhaltuis, 4 nir’ iarr cead farla 
na diuice a Sasanaibh fa techt, 3 ro sdileadur go tibredh an ri bas dé aran 
ddhbhar sin. Rocuir an ri a Tor Raghnaill é, 4 dorighne tar 3 tarewisne 
mor ar Roberd. 


49. Tainic ri Corcaighe asdeagh chuice .1. Diarmaid Mér Mag 
Carrthaigh,®® , dorad umla don righ, 3 tue geill 3 braighde dé. Docdidh 
an ri co Liss mor Mochuta, 3 do bai [p. 428°] di li ann. Luidh assin co 
Caiseal, 3 tdinic annsin chuice Domnall Mor 6 Briain ri Luimnigh,®! 4 
do an aige 3} tuc umla dd, 3 do cuir an ri coimed uadha fein ar Corcaigh 
[j] ar Luimneach. Tanic maithi Mwman chuigi: tugadar imbla 4 ondir 
dé, amail doratt ua Briain 7 Mag Cirrthaigh, 3 fiaradwr tabartus én ri. 


88 MS. laighin. ss MS. diaigh. * MS. fadhbhadh. 
‘> MS. aigie. sa MS. teith. 86 MS. dod. 

87 MS. troicheacha. 88 leg. Ureman = Aireman ? 
8 MS. fuighbedhdis. % MS. carrthaidh. * MS. luimnidh. 
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found the king of England in a haven awaiting him. They made a 
contract with each other, to wit, the towns at the haven of Leinster to 
belong to the king and his race after him, and the rest of Leinster to 
belong to the earl and his heirs. 

48. The king marched to Pembroke in Wales [and tarried there] till 
he should get a fair wind for his voyage to Ireland. 

The king had a goshawk of Norway and he let it fly at a falcon. 
The hawk fied, and the falcon killed it in the presence of the King. 
Great marvel had the king at this deed, and he commanded that the 
falcon’s nest should be guarded ; and thence all the hawks of Wales used 
to descend.*! 

44, After the earl had gone out of Ireland O’Ruaire supposed that he 
would get a chance at Dublin; so he laid siege to it in the month of 
September.‘? [But] Miles Cogan gave battle to him, and O’Ruaire was 
routed and his son was killed.** 

45. Tidings of the king of England: he proceeded to the church of 
St. David to make an offering, as is the custom of every one before 
going to sea. The king [then] took harbour at Waterford on St. Luke’s 
day.‘ With him came five hundred knights, and his foot-soldiers and 
cavalry are not numbered. 

46. Then was fulfilled*® the prophecy of Merlin or of 8. Berchan, who 
said that a spark of fire aflame would come out of the eastern quarter 
and go round all Ireland. And Moling said that out of the east would 
come thunder, and that it would rush to the west and beat down the 
might of Erimon.*® 

47. Seven years and two score was the age of the king at that time. 
Twelve years and three score and a hundred and a thousand (1172) was 
the age of the Lord at that time. 

48. The folk of Wexford brought Robert FitzStephen to the king 
at Waterford in hopes that they would receive gifts from him; for 
Robert had not asked permission of the king to invade Ireland and make 
a conquest. Nor had he asked such permission of [any] earl or duke in 
England. So they supposed that for this reason the king would inflict 
death upon him. The king cast him into Ragnall’s Tower, and greatly 
contemned and disparaged Robert.‘ 

49. The king of Cork, Diarmait Mér Mac Carthaigh, came in to the 
king, and did homage to him, and gave him pledges and hostages.** 
The king went to Lismore and was there for two days. Thence he went 
to Cashel, and there Domnall Mor O’Briain, king of Limerick, came to 
him, and submitted to him, and gave him homage, and the king put a 
keeper from himself** over Cork and over Limerick. The nobles of 
Munster came to him: they gave him homage and honour, as O’Briain 
and MacCarthaigh had done, and they received gifts from the king. 


" Hap. i. 29. “ Circa Kalendas Septembris, Exp. i. 29. 

‘Ss Hap. i. 29, ad finem. " October 18. © Lit. verified. 

‘© The Irish are often called the ‘ race, or sons, of Erimon;’ cf. Fiacc’s hymn, 37 
Maicce Ebir, maice Erimon, &c. (Thesaurus Palaeo-Hibernicus, ii. 316), and Book 
of Fermoy, p. 74: ‘Ni raibhe do sil Itha na Eibhir na Erimhoin a nEirinn,’ &c. 

“ Eap. i. 33. ‘Ss Kap. i. 31. 

* Eup. i. 32, i.e. one of his own men. 
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50. Ro impdigh an righ co Port Lairge 4 tainic a cridhe a°'* Roberd 
mac Stiamhna ar feabhus a airillteo, 3 tug aisice a feraind do.1. Port Lairgi 
4 araill do tirthaib ina timceall. Ro facaibh an ri Roberd mac Bernaird a 
Port Lairge. Docoidh fein do saigidh Atha cliath,  tuc ri Osraige ** 
umhla do, 4 tucadar Gaidhi/ Laighen * uile umhla don righ a n-Ath 
cliath. 


51. O’ttconnaire ri Erenn a coicidh ag anamhain acan righ ro dentaigh 
humla do tabairt do, gérbho lease leis. Doctaidh Hugha de Laci 4 
Uilltam mac Aldelmis a comdiil Hi Concobwir, 3 tanic a coinne an ri go 
Sinaind. 

52. IS annsin ro firadh faisdine Moling, ro raid co fillfidhe cossa ac 
feraibh Erenn a fiadhnus an ri doberadh sidh ®* déibh. Ro raidh Merling : 
ticfaid énlaith a n-oilen-si ar ettelaigh ® docum na soillsi, j a cuic 
rannaibh ticfaid an rann bus mo dib iar loscud a sgiathan. Cuirfiter fo 
dairsi iat, 7 doberthar na .u. ranna docum énrdinne .1. an cuicedh rann 
buaidheochaidh ar na hinadhaibh * ele as treissi a n-Erinn. 


58. Dordine an ri primhsollomwn na bliadhna .t1. féil gine Crist amail 
is dech doronadh i n-Krinn. 

Dochotar ° drong d’airseoraibh an ri co reilic Findghlaissi. Ro bean- 
sat ni di crannaibh, } attbathadar tre mirbaile na naom. 


54. Ro hurail in ri for ecnaijdijbh Erenn reacht direach do dénamh. 
Tancadwr [p. 429] espwic 4 ecnaidhe Erenn co Caiseal 5 araill do maithib 
@ muinntcri an ri.1. Rolf ab Cilli da euess 3 Ralf oircinneach Cille da 
luadh. 


An céd staid, mna posta do beith ag feraibh Erenn 3 comall doib. 


Andara stait, naidhin do coisergadh a ndoras an teampaill priws 3 a 
mbaisdedh iarwm. 


In deachmaidh do gabdil co maith. 


Ferann na Eclaisi 3 a sealb dilis do beith séor, tair do gnathaigedh 
biadh cethri uaire ’sa bliadain on Eclais. 


Gan éraic do dul ona fine ar cléirchibh. 


Roinn na hoidhrechta mar is cdir .1. na fiacha d’ic ar tis, 3 trian do 
mnii posta, 7} tvian don claind 4 trian don n-anmain. Mana fuilit clann 


aigi roinnter ar do. Masi an bean torchair ar tus dénadh mar an 
céina. 


Faire na corp. 
Coimed na séirbisi a n-Erinn amail donither a Sasanaibh, oir dobidar 
pecaidh adhétigh * a n-Erinn arcind an righ. 


la leg. ar ? * MS. osraide. "8 MS. laigin. 
* MS. sigh. ®% MS. ettelaidh. %6 MS. hinadhadhaibh. 
%s MS. Dococotar. % MS. da a. ” MS. adhetidh. 
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50. The king [of England] turned to Waterford, and his heart 
changed *” to Robert FitzStephen because of the excellence of his merit ; 
so the king restored his land to him, namely, Waterford and some of the 
surrounding territories. The king left Robert FitzBernard in Limerick, 
and he himself marched towards Dublin. The prince of Ossory did 
homage to him, and in Dublin all the Gaels of Leinster together submitted 
to the king.*! 

51. When the king of Ireland saw his provinces submitting to the 
king [of England], he consented to yield homage to him, although he 
was slow to do so. So Hugh de Lacy and William FitzAldelm marched to 
O’Conchobair’s assembly, and came to the Shannon to meet that king.” 

52. Then was fulfilled the prophecy of Moling, who said that the feet 
of the men of Ireland would be turned in the presence of the king who 
would bring them peace. Merlin said: ‘ The birds of this island will come 
flying to the light, and the portion that is greatest of them will come into 
five portions after their wings are burnt. They will be cast into bondage, 
and the five portions will be brought to one portion, that is, the fifth por- 
tion will triumph over the other places which are strongest in Ireland.’ °** 

58. The king held the chief festival of the year, that is, the feast of 
Christ’s Nativity, as splendidly as it had ever been held in Ireland. 

A party of the king’s bowmen went to the graveyard of Finglas. 
They cut down some of the trees [which had been planted by saints], and 
died through the saints’ miracles.** 

54. The king enjoined the wise men of Ireland to make an upright law. 
So the bishops and wise men of Ireland repaired to Cashel, together with 
certain nobles of the king’s household, to wit, Ralph abbot of Cell da 
euess [?| and Ralph superior of Cell da Lua.” 

The first statute: the men of Ireland to have wedded wives, and to 
fulfil [marital duty] to them. 

The second statute: first, to consecrate infants (/eg. catechise children) 
before the church, and then to baptize them : 

Tithe to be given well [and truly] : 

The land of the Church and its own property to be free [from secular 
exactions] ; for four times in the year food used [to be taken] from the 
Church. 

No eric [compensation for crime] to be payable by clerics [merely] 
because of their kinship [to the criminal}. 

Division of inheritance as is right, i.e. first the debts to be paid: a 
third [of the residue] to a wedded wife, a third to the children, and a 
third to the soul. If he [the deceased] has no children, let {hig property | 
be divided into two parts. If the wife has fallen first, let it be done 
likewise. 

Waking the corpses. 
Keeping the divine service in Ireland as is done in England, for there 


were horrible crimes in Ireland before the king [arrived and put a stop to 
them]. 

° Exp. i. 32. st Exp. i. 33. % Kap. i. 33. 
** The prophecies of Merlinus Silvestris and Merlinus Caledonius (H zp. i. 52) are 
here united. 


*% Ezp. i. 33. Cp. the story of Erysichthon, who cut down trees in a grove sacred 
to Demeter. 
** Rectius Ralph, abbot of Buildewas, and Ralph, archdeacon of Llandaff. 
VOL. XX.— NO. LXXVII. H 
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55. Docoidh in ri co Port Lairgi. 

56. Tainic sgéla co Erinn amail is gnath gach sén do techt co utmall 
3 gach ddilgiws co luath .1. da cdirrthindil do techt i Sasanaibh do cur 
biing tre Tomass na Canntaperi, j in mac roba sine agan righ do dul a 
selb na coréne .1. Annri 6g, a nddigh co n-anfadh righi Sasan aigi 
d’dindedin a athar, 3 ro dentaigh a dias derbbrathar leiss, 7 do gabatar 
urmoér Sasa uile, 3 ni raibe d’adhbhar acca dochwm an righ acht tabhar. 


57. Ro facaibh in ri Eire 4 docdéidh co cathraigh ® san-Daui, 3 dorala 
cloch don téiobh tiaidh don tempall .1. Lia Lapar .1. samail don Lia 
Fail fil a Teamraigh,®** .x. troichthe °° a fad, secht troichthe !® a lethad, 
troigh ina tighi. Ruccadh corp marb co Lia Labhair, 3 ro labhair [p. 429°] 
fai, j ro scoilt si iarwm, 3 at& in sgoltadh sin innti fds, 3 ni berar 
corp marb 6ssa cinn osin alle. Do géall Merling co labeoradh an cloch sin 
fan ti dogebadh Eirind. Docdidh an ri da saigidh 4 nir’ labair fai, 4 ba 
ole lais a menma, 3 ro bai ac eileochadh Merling. 


58. Docdidh in ri ’san Ormdint, y do géall réir na edirrthindil do- 
dénamh ¥ toil na hHclaisi. Do sidhaigh'” ré ri Fraanc farsin. 


59. Ro bai coinne eter tia Ruiaire 7 Muiris mac Gerailt a aithle an ri 
d’imtecht 3 Hugha. Atconnaire ridire da muinntir fis, Grifin a ainm 
.1. tréd fiadhmue do techt chuca 4 gur’ b-dil lé cullach dibh Muiris do 
marbadh, ¥ ro innis in aislinge do Mwiris ré ndul docum na coinne, 3 ro 


an fein laim rissin coinne lé hecla na aislingi.’!°? Ac Cnoc Rire'™ a 
n-Ib Failgi baiin coinne. Ro tinnscain éRuaire féall forra. Ro marbadh 
eissin 3 ro cuiredh a cennco ri Sasan. Do cuidigh Grifin an gnim sin, } 
ro marb 6 Ruaire in fer teangadh bai attarra, 7 muna beith Muwiris do 
muirfedh Ugha dé Liice. Tucad ar muinnteri hi Riairc. Dorinne Rodul- 
fus mac Stiamhna imarcadh chaich isinn irgail sin. 


60. Conadh '°%* amlaidh sin ro ingaibh Grifin é féin 3 a muinntir 
do '** haislinge atconnairc, } adeir maighisder'® Gerant' nach cdir 
creideam dona haslingibh acht ce derbthar moran dibh leis na hidaraib 
.1. Uolerius file 3 Simon file, Calpurnia!’ bean Iuil. Maigister Gerantt 
hudar an leabairsi .1. Uddér do Barra. 


61. Is amhlaidh ro facaib in ri coimed ar bailtib mora Erenn ac 
imthecht do fein Hugha de Laice .xx. ridire i n-Ath cliath, Roberd mac 
Stiamna 3 Muiris mac Gerailt .xx. riderei Port Lairgi. Roberd mac 
Béarnaird j Humfrei de Botin 7 Hugha de Condeuil [p. 430°] da .xx. ridere 
Uilliam Aldelmess 3 Pilip dé Brius, da .xx. ridere a Loch Garmman. 


® MS. cathraidh. %= MS. teamraidh. % MS. troiche. 

100 MS. troice. 101 MS. dosighaidh. 102 MS. aislingidh. 
3 leg. Ruiaire ? 1038 MS. cona. 

104 MS. seems dona with the na erased. > MS, maidhgister. 
16 leg. Geraut ? 107 MS. calpurnius. 
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55. The king marched to Waterford. 

56. News came to Ireland—as commonly every good luck comes 
unsteadily [?], and every trouble quickly—i.ec. that two cardinals had 
arrived in England to impose an interdict because of [the martyrdom of] 
Thomas of Canterbury: that the king’s eldest son [Henry junior] had 
taken possession of the crown in the hope that he would have the realm 
of England against his father’s will: that both his brothers agreed with 
him; and that they had seized the greater part of all England. And 
they had no cause to fight the king save pride.” 

57. The king left Ireland and went to the city of St. David ; and there 
happened to be on the north side of the church a stone called the 
Speaking Stone, like unto the Lia Fail®** which is in Tara—ten feet in 
length, seven feet in breadth, a foot in thickness. A dead body was 
brought to the Speaking Stone, and it spake thereunder, and then it 
clave asunder, and that cleft is still therein; and thenceforward no dead 
body is carried over it. Merlin promised that that stone would speak 
under him who should conquer Ireland. The king went to it; but it did 
not speak under him, so he was displeased and was accusing Merlin.*® 

58. The king sailed into Normandy, and promised to do the will of 
the cardinals and the desire of the Church. He then made peace with 
the king of France. 

59. After the king had departed, there was a meeting between O’Ruaire 
and Maurice FitzGerald and Hugh [de Lacy}. A knight of Maurice’s 
household, named Grifin, beheld a vision, to wit, a herd of wild swine 
ran towards him, and one of the boars desired to kill Maurice. So, before 
going to the meeting, Grifin related the vision to Maurice, and he him- 
self, for dread of the vision, remained hard by the meeting. At Cnoc 
Aire [?] in Offaly the meeting took place. O’Ruaire began [to practise] 
treachery upon them. But he was killed, and his head was sent to the 
king of England. Grifin hada share in that deed ; and O’Ruairc killed the 
interpreter who was between them, and had not Maurice been [there] he 
would have killed Hugh de Lacy. A slaughter of O’Ruaire’s people was 
inflicted. Ralph FitzStephen in that bicker reinforced every one.*” 

60. So thus, from the vision which he beheld, Grifin guided himself 
and his people. And Master Giraldus saith that it is wrong to believe in 
visions, but that many of them are certified by the authors, namely 
Volerius the poet ** and Simon{ides] the poet, [and] Calpurnia the wife of 
Julius [Cesar]. Master Giraldus the author of this book, Walter de 
Barry, (his brother, disregarding a vision, was killed}.*° 

61. The king when departing left wardens in the great towns of 
Ireland: Hugh de Lacy with twenty knights in Dublin: Robert Fitz- 
Stephen and Maurice FitzGerald with twenty knights in Waterford : 
Robert FitzBernard and Humphrey de Bohun and Hugh de Gundeville, 
with two score knights [in the same town]: William FitzAldelm and 
Philip de Breusa with twoscore knights in Wexford.*° 


53 Kap. i. 37. 
55¢ «The Stone (or Monolith) of Fal,’ a bardic name for Ireland. See the legend, 


from Harl. MS. 5280, fol. 71, in O’Curry’s Lectures, p. 618. 5° Exp. i. 38. 
57 Hap. i. 41. 8 Valerius Maximus, the historian, is meant (Hap. i. 44). 
8° Exp. i. 42. ® Exp. i. 38. 
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62. Do[evaidh} righ Sasan dia ailithri a mi Apréil, 3 dorighne ri dia 
mac ina inadh .1. do Hannri 6g. Doctaidh Annri 6g 3 a diass brathar 
co ri Frange .1. cing Louaiss, ar ba inghen don ri bean Annri dig, da 
fwrail air cogadh do denamh for ri Sasan, acht gidh aige féin ro fagaib an 
righe dorat fiath dérmair dé. IS i comairle ro cinn an rio do bi cogadh a 
clainde air, Loch Garmman do tabairt do Risderd iarla 3 coimed na Erenn 
do tabairt do, 4 maithi muinnteri an ri do dul sair, 7 Rémann da la Gros 
d’fagail a n-Erinn. 


63. Bai an ri fri ré da bliadhan a crichaibh Aquitania 3 a Sasanaibh 4 
annsa Frainge ac }°* cogadh réna claind fein, y doctaidh ardill da lucht 
cogair 3 comairle ina aghaidh '® léna claind ; 3 ni fuil isin doman inadh 
ina measa do neoch, a namha do beith ina'!® farradh a cruth a beith 
duthrachtach tairisi do: 4 docuaidh in dochar sin!!! don righ co mor. 


64. Tuc an toiced a haghaidh ''* ar in ri, dir do gabhadh ''* ri hAlpan 
lais 3 iarladha don Frainge 4 do Breathnaibh, j ro bris catha imdha. 
Rue buaidh ar crichaibh ele, j ro bean in righacht da claind, j dorighrie 
sidh !'4 riu. 

65. Ro cuir!!’ in ri leitreacha le Nicolass prioir Ualingpurt ¥ le 
Uilliam Aldelmess, 3 ro cuir cairthi 4 peacaidh lochta na hErenn isin 
sgribhinn docum Alaxandra inn'!® papa, 3 do iar ar an papa?!” isna 
leitrib sin comus smachtaigthi bfer n-Erenn 3 a mban, 3 tuc an papa in 
t-udarass sin don righ maille re na priueleit fein. Do cruindighedh !!7* 
cliar Erenn co Port Lairge, 7 do léghadh na bulladha sin, 9 tuccadh 
[p. 480°] eich umhla doibh, itir cill 3 tuaith. 


66. IS é so cumair foirme na mbulladha sin. O’ttcualaidh in papa 
dar’ comainm Andrian, slighe pecach nemhglan do bi ac popw/ na Erenn, 
cur’ meassa iad niid beathadaigh briidemla, 4 co robatarin-agaidh Dé 4 
na hEclaissi 7 an creitim cathoileaca, do dentaigh !!"" sé don ri techt a 
n-Erinn do smachtachadh na ndobés j do daingneachadh an reachta 
céir, ardiigh comm-beith gach aén duine ac dénamh onora do Dia 4 
tirbha da hanmain 3 maithisi di chele a coitcinde, y co mbeith céall 4 
tiath ag foghnamh di chele. Tuc sé mur tigernus da cinn sin, y mur 
comartha air a hucht Dé 4 Petair, pinginn dé gacha bliadhna mar ciss as 
gach tigh i n-Erinn, amal dobeirthai a Sasanaibh. 


67. Andrian an '!8 papa tuc an tabartus ar tws amach, 7 Séon hainm 
in cleirigh tuc leis én" Roimh, 4 do cuir an papa fainne !*° dir docum in 
righ mar comharta seilbe ar talmain na hErenn, 3 do daingnigh '?! 


108 MS. a. 109 MS. adhaigh. "'° MS.inaina. ‘''! MS. sin in dochar. 
2 MS. toice a hadhaidh. '' MS. dogabh. 4 MS. sigh. 

18 MS. Reuir. 6 MS. Alxdrainn. 7 MS. papaa. 

17a MS. Docruindidhedh. "MS. doadentaigh. us MS, Andriana. 


n° MS. oon. 20 MS. faine. 21 MS. daingnidh. 
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62. In the month of April the king of England went on his pilgrim- 
age, and in his place he made his son, Henry junior, king. Henry 
junior and his two brothers repaired to the king of France, namely, 
King Lewis—for a daughter of that king was the wife of Henry junior— 
to incite him to make war on the king of England, for Henry junior 
showed exceeding great hatred to his father, though he [King Henry] had 
left him the kingdom. 

This is the counsel on which the king determined when his children 
were making war upon him, to grant Wexford to Earl Richard and, 
and to give him the charge of [all] Ireland: the nobles of the king’s 
household to go eastward [to England]; and to leave Raymond de la 
Gros in Ireland [as the earl’s colleague}. 

68. For the space of two years the king was in England and the 
territories of Aquitaine and in France, warring with his own sons; and 
certain of his familiar friends and councillors went against him with his 
children. And there is no place in the world in which a man fares 
worse than when his foe is near him, in form appearing devoted and 
faithful unto him. And that wrong hurt the king greatly.*! 

64, But fortune changed in favour of the king, for the king of 
Scotland was captured by him and the earls of France and Wales; and he 
won "'* battles in plenty. He gained victory over other countries, and he 
struck the kingship from his children, and made peace with them.*? 

65. The king sent letters to Alexander the pope by Nicholas, prior of 
Wallingford, and by William FitzAldelm, and in the writing detailed 
the offences and sins of the people of Ireland ; and he asked the pope in 
those letters for power to control the men of Ireland and their wives. 
The pope gave the king that authority, together with his own privilege. 
The clergy of Ireland were gathered to Waterford, and those bulls were 
read, and every one, both churchmen and laymen, was yielding obedience 
to them.** 

66. This is in short the tenor of those bulls. When the pope, whose 
name was Adrian, heard of the sinful and impure ways of the people of 
Ireland, and that they were worse than brutish animals, and that they 
were opposed to God and the Church and the Catholic faith, he consented 
that the king should go into Ireland to control the vices and to strengthen 
the right law, so that every one might be doing honour to God, and 
profiting his soul, and benefiting each other in common, and that Church 
and folk might be serving one another. 

On account of that, and as a token of dominion, he [the king], at the 
instigation of God and St. Peter, gave him [the pope] a penny every 
year as tribute from every house in Ireland, even as was given in 
England. 

67. Pope Adrian was the first to make this grant, and John [of 
Salisbury] was the name of the cleric who brought it from Rome; and 
the pope gave the king a ring of gold as a token of the possession of the 

Exp. i. 45. Sa literally ‘ broke.’ 8 Ezp. i. 45. 
63 Hap. ii. 5. 
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Alaxandair papa in tabhartws cétna, j do fogratar an dé papa '” sin 
andiaidh !** a cheile gidh be do tairgfedh a cor '!** ar cil a mbeith don 
taibh amuigh donn eclais 3 a ndeiliughadh !?° ré Issa cona ainglib. 


68. Dorad Erui Muta morti fuath folad ina croidhe tre tnith 9 formad 
do Remann da la Gross, o’dconnaire a rath 3 a sén ac fis gach lai, 4 
adberedh oss aird cor’ inmain lais Remann. 4 adbert co ndingnedh 
clemhnas re Geraltachaibh. 1. Nesda inghen Muiris maic Gerailt do 
tabairt do. Ocus tucadh, 7 do sail go fuigedh faill ar Remann tresan 
clémhnas, j ni fiair. Tuc an t-farla a derbsiur [p. 430 A*] fein do mac 
roba sine ac Mwiris mac Gerailt .1. Uilliam, j Aibelin ainm na mn& 
Do cuir an t-iarla techta arcend Muwiris docuaidh a mBreathnaib, 4 tu[c] 
Cill Mantain 3 leath tigernwis Hua Faeldin dé, 7 an leath ele do 
Meghler. 


69. Do bean Ua Briain ri Tuadhmwman '¢ an gealladh umhla tue sé 
don righ ar aiss, 3 ni tuc toradh ar minnda tue dé. Ro lin ferg Remand 
da la Grés uime-sin, 3 ro tinoil sldagh imdha .1. se .xx. ridire 4 tri cét 
marcach 3 ceathri cét saigdedir. A n-aimsir na samhna dorénadh an 
sliagh sin. Gabais forbais for Luimneach, 3 ro bai tuile ’sa Sinaind 
antan sin, 7 nir féd an sldagh dul tairrsi di cois na ar echaibh. Do spor 
Dauidh, derbrathair athar do Remann, a ech annsa Sinaind, co 
ndeachaidh fein 3 a ech go grian 3 go grinneall, 9 ro éirigh '”’ ifrithisi, 4 
docoidh slan tar Sinaind, j do innis dé muinntir gor’ maith an tslighe, 
j ro lean Sefre Iudas hé, 9 ag techt anall taranaiss déibh ro béidhedh !** 
Dabidh 5 a ech, 4 tdéinic Sefre slan cona ech. 


70. Ro gabh tnuth Meghler, ¥ téit slan cona ech tar Sinaind, 7 robai 
Méghlér eter da guaiss .1. an abann aca badhadh 3 lucht an baile aca 
diubhracadh 4 drem ele aca bialadh asa lamhaibh. Nir’ leic egla 
a baiti dé dul tara hais isin abhaind, 4 ni’ léic egla a namad do dul a 
tir orra, 3 ni raibhe cobhair d’entdib aige. O’tconnaire Remann sin, ro 
greiss a muinntir im calmacht do denamh, j téit fein re cach tarsin 
abhaind, [p. 480 A®] 7 ro leansad a muinnter hé, j ro cuirsit an cathair fo 
gin gdi 7 cloidhimh; ¥ ni teasta do muinntir Remaind acht triar .1. an 
fer do biidheadh '*** isin abaind 3 dias do marbadh isin cathraig. 


71. Dia Mairt ro gabtar Sasain Luimneach, dia Mairt ro gabadh 
Ath cliath, j ni geiss ro adhairset ar Mairt dibh seach a chele, acht a 
tegmail. Sambhlaidh dia Mairt teighdis ginnti do cur catha ria creitim a 
n-anair a ndei dianad 4inm Mars. 

72. Ro fagaibh Remann Milis 0 sanDauidh ac '*® comed Luimnigh !*° 
l. ridire. Bai Ere gan easbaid ré linn Rémaind do beith ina comedaigh 
furre, 3 nir lamhadar Giidhil dith do dénamh do Gallaibh. 


122 MS. pap. 23 MS. andiaigh. 124 MS. achor acor. 
25 MS. deilughadh. 26 MS. Tuaghmwman. 27 MS. eiridh. 
28 MS. baighedh. 188 MS. bdigheadh. 12 MS. a. 


199 MS. luimnidh. 
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land of Erin. And Pope Alexander confirmed the same grant, and the 
two popes, one after the other, decreed that whosoever should attempt to 
resist them would be cast outside of the Church and separated from 
Jesus and His angels.** 

68. When Hervey of Mount Maurice beheld the prosperity and good 
fortune of Raymond de la Gros a-growing every day, he put bitter hatred 
into his heart, through envy and jealousy of Raymond. But he used to 
say openly that Raymond was dear to him, and he declared that he would 
make a marriage alliance with the Geraldines, to wit, that Nesta, daughter 
of Maurice FitzGerald, would be given to him. And she was given 
[accordingly], and he expected that through this alliance he would get an 
advantage over Raymond ; but he did not find it. The earl gave his own 
sister to William, the eldest son of Maurice FitzGerald; and Evelyn 
[Aline ?] was the lady’s name. The earl sent; messengers to Maurice, 
who had gone into Wales, and gave him Wicklow, and half the lordship 
of Hui Faeldin, and the other half to Meyler.*® 

69. O’Briain, king of North Munster, broke the promise of submission 
which he had given willingly to the king, and set no store by the oaths 
which he had made to him. Anger thereat filled Raymond de la Gros; 
and he mustered a large force, namely sixscore knights, and three 
hundred horsemen, and four hundred archers. At the time of All Saints’ 
day that army was formed. He laid siege to Limerick, and there was 
then a flood in the Shannon, so the army could not cross it on foot or on 
horseback. David, a brother of Raymond’s father, spurred his horse into 
the river, and he himself and his horse went down to the sand and 
gravel. But he rose up again, crossed the Shannon safely, and declared 
to his people that the way was good. So Geoffrey Judas followed him ; 
but David and his horse, returning to them from the other side, were 
drowned, while Geoffrey with his horse came safe.*” 

70. Envy seized Meyler [at Geoffrey’s success], and he went safely 
with his horse across the Shannon. But he was between two perils, 
namely, the river drowning him, and the townsfolk hurling [stones] at him, 
and others striking him with their hands. Fear of being drawned pre- 
vented his going back into the river ; fear of his foes prevented his going 
against them on land; and he had no help on any side. When Ray- 
mond beheld that, he urged his people to act bravely, and he himself 
crossed the river before every one. His people followed him, and they 
put the city under the mouth of spear and sword. Of Raymond’s people 
only three were lost, namely, the man who was drowned in the river, and 
two who were killed in the city. 

71. On a Tuesday the English took Limerick. On a Tuesday Dublin 
was taken; and it was not a custom that they clave to Tuesday rather 
than the other week days, but by accident. Thus before belief the heathen 
used to give battle on Tuesday in honour of their god named Mars.** 

72. Raymond left Miles of St. Davids with fifty knights, guarding 
Limerick. Ireland was in want of nothing so long as Raymond was warden 
over it, and the Irish did not venture to cause loss to the Foreigners. 

6 Hep. ii. 5. 

* A strange misunderstanding of the Latin: ‘ Mauricio, a Kambria in Hiberniam 

terum ascito ’ (Hap. ii. 4). 
6 Hep. ii. 4. 67 Exp. ii. 7. % Exp. ii. 7, ad finem. 
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73. Nir féch Erti dia clemnus. Ro cuir litreacha aimleassa dochum 
an ri, J ro innis nérb fii 8! le Remann gan re do beith ara cwmas fein 
uile, 3 ro cuir mérin brég isna litrib '*? mailli re dath maith 4 cosmailiss 
firinne, 3 ro creid an righ an brég sin, j do chuir ceathrar da muinntir 
a n-Erinn d’faghbiail '** sgel. 


74. Robsi Remann ann Jj techta an ri ag dul a Sasanaibh. Isann ro 
gabh Ua '4 Bridin forbus for Luimneach. Tancatar techta dia innisin 
do Remann. Atbert Remann friu san sin d’innisin don n-iarla, 3 atbert 
an t-iarla nach ragadh do teasargain Luimnigh '*° gan Remann do dul lais. 
Ro dentaigh Remann sin do cead muinntire an righ .lx. ridive J .ce. 
sguiber .cec. siigdedir lin sliaigh Gall 7 Mac Murcadha ri O Cinnselaigh 
4 [Domnall] ri Ossraighi, ) ro gabh Mac Gilla Padraic ac brosdadh Gall, 
ar bi bidhba d’Ua '*° Briain é. Adbert frit da léigdis a mod [?} [p. 480 B*] 
a madmugudh co ndingnidis Giidhil Laighen'*’ féin étail orra amail tsil 
Briain, 3 gor’ b-é bés bfer nErenn beith leis an ti budh treisi, 


75. Tainic O Briain ina coinne don tiib tiar do Caisil ar cailltib 
diingne. Docdidh Méghlér a tis an tsliaigh gusin mbelach ndaingin, 4 ro 
meamaidh '3** for Ua mBridin, 3 ro marbadh moran dib. Oidhce cise sin, 
} tiaghaid co Luimneach, 3 ro cdirgedh léo ar’ brisedh do balladhaibh 
an baile leis O mBriain. 

76. Ro gabadh coinne etter Rémann J ri Connacht 3 ri Tuadhmwman '** 
a n-aenldé .1. ri Connacht a mbattaib for Sinaind 4 Ua Briain ar cailltibh 
daingne a comfocas do Luimneach, 7 Remann a Cill da lia.’*® Dora- 
nadh sidh etarra,'*® 7 fiiair Remann briigde tiatha fre comall don ri, 


77. Fuair Remann techta Diarmada Moir Még Carrthaigh aracinn a 
Luimnech d’iaraidh cibhra fair a n-aghaidh '' an maic roba sine ac Mag 
Carrtaigh .1. Cormac [O] Liithtin. Docoidh Remann da cabhair, 3 ro 
gabadh Cormac leis 3 tuc da athaire .1. Mag Carrtaigh, 3 ro cuir a 
prisun he, j ro dichennadh he iarsin. 

78. Tainic misider o Ath cliath o mnii Remaind da la Gros .1. Baisil 
a hainm, ¥ tuc litir lais 7 is edh bai innti: Betha 3 sléinti 6 mndi possta 
Remaind, 3 bidh a fis aice an cuilfiacail mér dobi tinn agamsa ag imtecht 
dé gor’ tuit si, 7 mata cin aige oramsa 20 air fein, ticedh co liath dom 
saigzdh. 

79 Do tuig Remann go fiair an t-iarla biss, iair do gabh tinnes hé 
ac techt do Remann 6 Ath cliath. Docuaidh Remann co Luimnech 4 
targaidh ceannus Luimnigh '*? da gach den dona Gallaibh, 3 nir’ gabadh 
nadh. Tuc sé coimed Luimnigh d’Ua Briain 3 da muinntir, ara beith 
@’ O Briain ina barun agan ri, 7 do bean minne de fa comall don ri. 


131 MS, nar bfitidh. 132 MS. litriib. 133 MS. dfadhbail. 

134 MS. tiadh. 135 MS, luim. 136 MS. duadh. 

137 MS. aighin. 1372 MS. meabaid. 38 MS. tuaghmwman. 
88 MS luiadh. 10 MS. sith etarr. 4" MS. anadhaigh. 


"2 MS, uimnidh. 
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73. Hervey did not regard his affinity. He sent detrimental letters 
to the king, and declared that Raymond deemed it unworthy not to have 
the whole of Ireland in his own power; and he put many [other] false- 
hoods in the letters, together with a fair colour and a semblance of truth. 
The king believed that lie, and sent four of his household to Ireland to 
get news. 

74. Raymond was there when the king’s envoys came out of Eng- 
land. ‘Tis then that O’Briain laid siege to Limerick. Messengers came 
to announce this to Raymond. Raymond told them to announce that to 
the earl, and the earl declared that he would not march to rescue Lime- 
rick unless Raymond went with him. With the permission of the king’s 
people, Raymond agreed to that. Sixty knights and two hundred squires 
and three hundred bowmen was the number of the Foreigners’ army, and 
MacMurchada king of Hui Cinnselaigh, and the king of Ossory. And 
the MacGilla Piitraic began inciting the Foreigners, for he was a foe of 
O’Briain’s, He declared to them that if they allowed their work |[?| to 
be overthrown, the Gaels of Leinster themselves, like the race of Brian, 
would make profit of them, and that it was the custom of the men of 
Ireland to side with him who was strongest.”° 

75. O’Briain came to meet them on the west side of Cashel in strong 
woods. Meyler marched in the van of the army to the strong pass,’ and 
routed O’Briain, and many of them were killed. That was on the eve of 
Easter, and they marched to Limerick, and the town was set in order, its 
walls having been shattered by O’Briain.”°” 

76, A meeting between Raymond and the king of Connaught and the 
king of North Munster was held on the same day—the king of Con- 
naught in boats on the Shannon, and O’Briain in strong woods near to 
Limerick, and Raymond in Cell da Lua [Killaloe]. Peace was made 
between them, and Raymond took hostages from them for fulfilment [of 
their oaths] to the king fof England]. 

77. Raymond found the messengers of Diarmait Mér MacCarthaigh 
awaiting him in Limerick, to ask for aid against MacCarthaigh’s eldest 
son, namely Cormac O’Liathain. Raymond marched to help Mac- 
Carthaigh, captured Cormac, and gave him to his father, who cast his son 
into prison and afterwards beheaded him.”? 

78. From Dublin came a messenger from Raymond de la Gros’ wife 
named Basilea, and he brought a letter, and this was therein: ‘ Life and 
health from Raymond’s wedded wife! And let him know that the great 
back-tooth, which was hurting me when he left, has fallen out; and if 
he has [any] love for me or for himself, let him come unto me speedily.’ 7 

79. Raymond understood {from this| that the earl was dead, for sick- 
ness had seized him when Raymond was leaving Dublin. Then Ray- 
mond went to Limerick, and he offered the headship thereof to each of 
the Foreigners, and they would not accept it from him. So he committed 
the custody of Limerick to O’Briain and to his people, because O’Briain 


69 Exp. ii. 11. 

7 * Et nos, victoribus semper adhaerentes, solum persequimur fugientes,’ Exp. ii. 13. 
7 Or to the Belach daingen, if this be the name of the pass in question. 

> Exp. ii. 12, 18. * Exp. ii. 13. 

72 Exp. ii. 18, ad finem. 73 Exp. ii. 14. 
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80. Intan docuaidh Rémand [p. 480 B*] tar droichit ** amach ro bris 
Ua Briain an baile J ro loise go léir, 9 ro bris an droichit. Is deacair a 
ridha gorab intucata do Gall téobh na tairisi re Gdidel da éissi sin co 
brath. 


81. Docdidh Remann go Ath cliath, 3 ro adhlaicedh in t-farla i teampall 
na Trinoide, 3 nir’ léig ecla Gdidel déib bass ann iarla d’atmail nogo 
tainic Remann da la Gros. 

82. Taréis bais in iarla dociadar Gaill a comairrle, 3 tucatar coiméd 
na Erenn do Remann, 3 do cuiretar techta d’ innisin sgél don righ .1. bas 
in iarla 3 losewdh Luimnigh. Ro cuir an righ Uilliam Aldelmes mar 
procotéir 6s cinn na hErenn ¥ .x. ridire da lucht tighe fein leis, 4 do cuir 
se Seon do Cursa leis .x. ridire. Robert mac Stiamna 3 Milis Gogan, 
batar da bliadhain a Sasanaibh 3 annsa Gasguin ac cungnam leisin ri, 7} 
tancadar an tan sin a n-Erinn .xx. ridire. 


83. Tainic Rémann maille re luth 3 gairdeachus romér ’na gceoinne. 
Tuce bailti mora hErenn d’Uilliam Aldelmes d’fedmantach in ri. Ro 
gabh tnuth Uilliam fri Rémann 4 atbert '** gurab gerr co turnfadh a tren ; 
j 0 sin amach ni tdinic fedhmantach 6n righ a n-Erinn nach beth 
anaghaidh '“4* Rémainn y Méghlér 3 Robeirt 4 Mwiris 3 clainde Gerailt 
archena, amail no betais d’ten-mindaibh. Is amlaid batar lan dfiath 4 
d’formmat fri claind Gerailt, cidh aca ro bai tus gach tochair 3 dereadh a 
n-im écne. Ro bai Uillcam ac tinol innmwsa a n-Erinn, 3 ni gabadh acht 
imle sliabh 4 cimsa cian, 3 do beanadh a n-innmws do dainibh bochtda, 
3 ni denadh innachadh na dighaltus ar lucht gada no éene. 


84. Ro tréethadh 7 ro turnadh ne7t Gall hErenn on sgél foreaomnagair 
annsin .1. bis Mwiris maic Gerailt. Linis cumha 3 éolchaire Gaill 4 
Gaidhil acht madh a bidhbaidh [p. 481°] nama. Nir’ fagaibh dia éiss i 
n-Erinn nech dob ferr de modh 4 d’firinne, d’ineach 9 d’innracas. A mi 
medhdéin in foghmair atbath. Ro ben mac Aldelmes caislen Chille 
Manntain do mac{aibh] Mwiris maic Gerailt le briathraib bréige 3 na 
ferainn bai ag Remann 3 ac Robert mac [Stiamhna] a comfogus Atha 
cliath 7 Locha Garmman. Do ttédgaibh mac Aldelmes a laim in righ iad 4 
tug ferainn ele doibh a fad o cabhair a carad 9 a ghar da naimdibh. Le 
hécgin 3 lé haimehert dordine sium sin, oir ni bi isin doman nech is 


mo hégodir 3 ainbreath ar na huaislib ina in t-aitheach in trath doberar 
treissi 6 tigernus dé.'° 


43 MS. baile. 4 MS. abert. iM4a MS. anadhaidh. 


8 Founded on the lines of Claudianus in Eutropium, i. 181-4, cited by Giraldus, 
Exp. ii. 15. 
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was the king’s baron; and Raymond exacted oaths from him to fulfil 
(his pledges] to the king.” 

80. When Raymond went away over the bridge, O’Briain burst [into] 
the town, and burnt it completely, and broke the bridge. After that 
[perjury] it is hard to say that a Foreigner was unreasonable in never 
[ascribing] either trustworthiness or loyalty to a Gael.” 

81. Raymond went to Dublin, and the earl was buried in the church 
of the Trinity; and until Raymond de la Gros had arrived, fear of the 
Gaels prevented the Foreigners from acknowledging the earl’s death.’® 

82. After the death of the earl, the Foreigners went into council, and 
conferred the keepership of Ireland on Raymond. And they despatched 
envoys to announce the news to the king, to wit, the death of the Earl 
and the burning of Limerick. The king sent William FitzAldelm as 
his deputy over Ireland, together with ten knights of his own house- 
hold, and he sent John de Courcy with ten knights. Robert FitzStephen 
and Miles Cogan, who had been two years in England and in Gascony 
helping the king, then came into Ireland with twenty knights. 

83. With exceeding great joy and gladness Raymond came to meet 
them. He delivered the great towns of Ireland to William FitzAldelm as 
the king’s governor. William became envious of Raymond, and said that 
his might would shortly abate.” Thenceforward no governor came from 
the king into Ireland who was not hostile to Raymond and Meyler and 
Robert and Maurice and the rest of the FitzGeralds, as if by a common 
conspiracy. Thus they were, full of hatred and envy of the FitzGeralds, 
though with them had been the van of every multitude, and the rear in 
time of need. William was gathering wealth in Ireland, and nought 
would he take save the borders of mountains and the fringes of havens.”* 
He used to strip the poor of their goods, and on thieves and robbers he 
used to inflict neither vengeance nor punishment.”” 

84. Overcome and abated was the strength of the Foreigners in 
Ireland by the event which then happened, to wit, the death of Maurice 
FitzGerald. Grief and mourning filled all Foreigners and Gaels, save 
only his enemies. After him there was not gotten in Ireland one who 
was better in deed and in truth, in honour and in worthiness. He died 
in the midmonth of autumn [September]. By words of guile Fitz- 
Aldelm had deprived the son of Maurice FitzGerald of the castle of 
Wicklow and the lands that Raymond and Robert FitzStephen 
possessed in the neighbourhood of Dublin and Wexford. FitzAldelm 
lifted them into the king’s hand,*° and gave them other lands, far from 
the help of their friends and near to their enemies. By force and wrong 
he did that, for there is no one on earth whose unfairness and injustice 


™ Eap. ii. 14. 

75 The corresponding passage in Exp. ii. 14 is: ‘ Proditore Duvenaldo qualiter 
gentis suae fidei cetero sit fides habenda, tam impudenti tamque recenti, tanto tam 
opprobrioso infidelitatis indicio, fidem praestante.’ 

76 A gloss on Giraldus’s statement that the earl’s corpse had, by hisown command, 
been kept unburied until Raymond’s arrival. 

7 Exp. ii. 15. 

** Apparently intended as the equivalent of Giraldus’s ‘ maritimas urbes lustrante 
interiora vero montana et penitimas terre partes a longe respiciente’ (Exp. ii. 15). 

** Exp. ii. 16, ad finem. 8° Made them wards of the crown ? 
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85. O’tconnaire Séon do Cursa fingal 4 fallsachs 3 ainfirinne Uilliaim 
da gach den da tuc umhla do, is i comairle ro cinn, dul a coiged Uladh, baile 
nach deachaidh Gall roimhe riamh do denwm gabhaltuiss gusan uair sin, 
IS é lin docuaidh .xx. ridere y .1. sguibher 9 .cce. troightheach. 


86. Is annsin ro firadh faisdine Bercain atbert co tiucfadh ridire geal 
ar each glégeal ¥ tri héoin ina sciath .t. na gerra guirt. Rainic go Din 
da leathglas gan airugwdh. Do cuir Hia Duinn-sleibhe legaid uadha 
d'iarraidh sidha'** for Seon, 3 targaidh cis cinnti gacha bliadhna d0, 4 
nir gabh Seon sin uadha. Atbert gomm-beith cennas an tire aige fein. 


87 Ro tindil Ua Duinnésleibe a sliaagh isin ochtmadh la, 3 do bi se .x. 
mile do sliagh. Docuadar do saigidh catha. Rob ferr lé Séon bis 
d’fiighbail,'4*9 acht go maireadh a cli dia éissi, ina fulang a ngtiasacht 3 a 
ngorta. Ro cuiredh an cath 7 meamaidh “ for Ulltaibh, 3 ro firadh 
fiisdine Cholaim chille [p. 431°] atbert go roichfed fuil go gliinibh isin 
cath sin .r. antan ro meamaidi '*® for Giidhealaibh ro batar a cosa co a 
ngliinibh isin glaslaidh ro bai rempa, 3 in fuil tigedh as a corpaibh no - 
bidh for uachtar an glaslaidh, conadh'? amlaidh sin rainic fuil go 
gluinib doib. Risderd immorro dorighne gabhaltus liidir i n-Ossraighi 
3 a Laighnibh, andara fer dob ferr lamh a cath '** Duin, Séon do Cursa 
in fer ele. Fair Séon intan sin leabar do leabhraibh Coluim chille ina 
faisdine do bean ré Séon féin 3 re Gallaibh uile, 7 ro firadh a lin dibh 
timceall Atha cliath 4 Puirt Lairge 3 Luimnigh, amail ata isin stair, 


88. Tug Séon .u. catha a n-Erinn .1. da cath timceall Duin dib fa féil 
Brigde, 4 cath ele fi féil san-Seain, 4 cath a Fernmuigh a ndernadh dith 
mor do Séon gidh rempa ro meamhaidh,'*** vair batar a mbidhbaidh '° 
ina ndeaghaidh tricha mile,'*° 3 batar di la co n-didche gan digh, gan 
biadh nogo riachtadar a caislén fein .1. Din. In ceathramadh cath 
i n-Oirgiallaibh. Batar mora easbadha na nGall isin cath sin, gidh iad 
robo coserach'*' ann. In .u. cath i nDroichit atha. 


46 MS. sighdha. 46a MS, dfadhbail. 46> MS. meabaid. 
7 MS. cona. “48 MS. catht. 1488 MS. meabhaidh. 
49 MS. mbidhaid. 150 MS. mile e. 51 MS. coscraach, 
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to gentlemen are greater than the boor’s when power or lordship is 
given to him. 

85. When John de Courcy beheld the murderousness and deceitful- 
ness and unrighteousness of William to every one who made submission 
to him, this is the counsel on which he determined, to march into the 
province of Ulster, a place which up to that time no foreigner had ever 
invaded to make conquests. Thisis the force that went: twenty knights 
and fifty squires, and three hundred foot-soldiers.*! 

86. Then was fulfilled the prophecy of 8S. Berchin,*? who said that a 
white knight would come on a bright-white steed, with three birds in his 
shield, to wit, the quails.‘** To Downpatrick he came without being 
noticed. O’Duinnsléibe sent an envoy to ask John for peace, and 
offered him a definite annual tribute; but John did not accept it from 
him. He said that the headship of the country would belong to 
himself. 

87. Within eight days O’Duinnsléibe mustered his army, ten thousand 
in number. They marched to seek battle. John preferred to die, 
provided that his renown remained after him, rather than endure in 
danger and in famine.** The battle was fought, and the Ulstermen 
were routed, and the prophecy of Columkill *** was fulfilled, who said 
that in that battle ‘blood would reach the knees:’ that is, when the 
Gaels were routed their legs were up to the knees in the green mud that 
lay before them, and the blood that was coming out of their bodies used 
to be on the surface of the green mud, so that thus blood came to the 
knees of them. 

Richard, however, who [afterwards] made a mighty conquest in 
Ossory and Leinster,*‘ was one of the two men whose hand was 
best in the battle of Downpatrick; John de Courcy was the other. 
John then found one of Columkill’s books in which there was a 
prophecy concerning John himself and all the Foreigners; and these 
things were completely fulfilled at Dublin and Waterford and Limerick, 
as is {set forth] in the History. 

88. John delivered five battles in Ireland, to wit, two of them at 
Downpatrick, one on the feast of Brigit,“’ and the other on the feast of 
(the nativity of] St. John [June 24]; a battle in Farney,** in which great 
loss was caused to John, though [at first] his troops had routed the Gaels ; 
for the Gaels pursued them for thirty miles, and for two days and a night 
they were without food or drink, until they reached his own fortress at 
Downpatrick. The fourth battle was in Oriel. Great were the losses of 


8! Kup. ii.17. 

2 Substituted for Giraldus’s Merlin Caledonius (Exp. ii. 17). 

a But, according to Thomas Wright, the arms of the Courcys were: Argent, 
three griphs or geires gules, crowned or. Perhaps the Irish abridger was misled by 
the similarity in sound of geires and gerra. 

83 Exp. ii. 17. 

83 ¢T]lud Hibernici Kolumbae vaticinium,’ Exp. ii. 17. 

St Very inaccurate. Giraldus has: Rogérus tamen Poerius ... qui postmoduin 
in Lechliniae et Ossiriae partibus emicuit.’ ‘ Roger le Poer, who was afterwards con- 
spicuous in the regions of Leighlin and Ossory.’ 

% T.e. Feb.1, post Purificationem, Exp. i. 17 (i.e. Feb. 2), 

86 « Apud Ferli,’ Exp. i. 17. 
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89. Do pos Séon do Cursa inghin Gofradha ri Manann, 9 ro cuir in tir 
sin é6na smacht fein. 

Batar ceathrar d’uaislibh Gall ag nach raibe clann re senmnai pdsta 
da raibhe acca riam .1. Séon do Cursa j Robert mac Stiamhna y Erui 
Muter moirti 7 Remann da la Gros. 

90. Uiuianus '°? legait tuc an cert cétna dona Gallaibh ar Erinn, 3 tuc 
se cead déibh a hucht an papa in biadh ¥ in deoch do cuirdis Giidhil ar 
coimet na hXclaise do breith esti 3 a hic ré cometaighe na hEHclaise 
iarsin. 

91. Milis Gogan. . . 


82 MS. Uinianus. 


I.—_INDEX OF PERSONS 
[The bare numbers refer to the paragraphs of the text] 





Axrpu Finn, 2; perhaps the lord of Dal 
Riada mentioned by the Four Masters, 
A.D. 771 

Aibelin, 68; Alina (Giraldus) 

Aife, d. of Mac Murchada, 22; latinised 
Eva 

Aistiaghes, 17; Astyages 

Alaxandair, 1, 67; pope Alexander ITI 

Alaxander (Alexander the Great), 17 

Alaxanndair (mac Muiris maic Gerailt), 37 

Aldelmes, 83, 84 

Andrian_ 66, 67; pope Adrian IV 

Annri Og, 1, 62; the young Henry, 
Henry III 

Astoil, 24, 30; probably a corruption of 
Ascoil, O. N. Askell. A mistake of the 
Irish abridger for Ascolph = Hasculphus 
(Giraldus). Hesculf mac-Turkil (Song 
of Dermot, 2260). O. N. Askélfr, the 
Accolbh, Scolph of the Four Masters 


Baisin, 78 ; Basilia, wife of Raymond. As 
to her career after his death see Orpen, 
Song of Dermot, p. 302 

Berchan, saint, 19, 46, 68, gen. Berchain 

Bernard, 50; Brian Boroime, 1,9 

Brighit, saint, gen. Brigde, 88 


Catpurnia, 60; Cesar’s wife 

Camberens Geraltach, title. Camrens, 5 

Colum cille, saint, gen. Colaim chille, 87 

Conchobar, gen. Conchobair, 1 

Cormac 6 Liathain, 77; son of Diarmait 
Mor mac Carthaigh 

Crist, 24, 58 


Davinu, Dabidh, Dabi, saint, 19, 69 

Diarmait mac Donnchaidh, 1 

Diarmait mac MAil na mbé, 1 

Diarmait mac Murchadha, 2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
20, 23, 29, 74 

Diarmait mac Toirdelbhaigh, 1 

Diarmait Mér mac Carthaigh, 1, 49, 77 ; 
king of Desmond, king of Cork 

Domhnall mae Mice Murchadha, 32 


Domhnall Mér mac Toirdelbaig, 1, 9, 49, 
76; king of Limerick, a descendant of 
Brian Boroime 

Domhnall Remar (the Fat), 1 

Donnchadh mac Domhnaill Remhair, 1 

Donnchadh mac Murchadha, 1 


Evar, gen. Etair, 7 


FArnan, 14 
Flann ua Mailsechlainn, 2 
Fredric, the Roman emperor, 1 


GeERALT, gen. Gerailt, 37, 68, 83 

Geraltaigh, 68 

Gerant (leg. Geraut ?), 60 

Gofraidh, Gothfraidh, ri Manann, gen. 
Gothfradha, 31, 89; Gotfredus (Giral- 
dus), O. N. Gwu®friéSr. Hence the 
modern name Mc Caffrey 

Grifin, 59, 60; Griffinus (Giraldus) 


Hanna, Annri, 1; King Henry IT 

Herui (Erui), Mute (Muta), morti (murti, 
muirti, muter), 16, 17, 42, 68, 73, 89; 
Hervey de Mont-Maurice, the Hervi de 
Mumoreci or Momorci of the Song of 
Dermot. The surname is de Mundmorici 
in a charter cited by Orpen, Song of 
Dermot, p. 266 

Hugha de Condeuil, 61; Hugo de Gun- 
devilla (Giraldus) 

Hugha (Ugha) de Laci, 51, 59, 61; Hugo de 
Laci (Giraldus), called the first Viceroy 
of Ireland ; assassinated in 1186 

Humfrei de Boun, 61; Humfredus 
Bohonensis (Giraldus) 


Issa, Jesus, 67 
Iuil Cesair, 17, 60; Juliws Caesar 


Lasuras O Taathail, 23, gen. 31; Lawren- 
cius sedis Dublinensis archipraesul 
(Giraldus),. Died 1180, canonised 1225 

Liuice, 45, gen. sing.; Luke’s 

Louais, Louaiss, king, 1, 62; Lodovicus 
F'rancorumRex (Giraldus) 
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89. John de Courcy espoused (Affrica) the daughter of Godfrey, king 
of Mann, and put that country under his own authority.** 

There were four of the English nobles who had no children by any 
wedded wife which they ever had, namely, John de Courcy, and Robert 
FitzStephen and Hervey de Mont-Maurice and Raymond de la Gros.*® 

90. Vivianus the legate brought the same right to the Foreigners over 
Ireland ; and on behalf of the pope he gave them leave to take away the 
food and the drink which the Gaels used to place in the custody of the 
Church, afterwards paying the guardians of the church therefor.®° 


91. Miles Cogan®'.... 


*? Apud pontem Ivori, Hxp. i. 17 (Newry Bridge). 
8§ Neither Giraldus nor (so far as I know) any other writer supports this latter 


statement. 


8 Exp. i. 18. 


Mac Aldelmes, FitzAldelm, 84 

Mac Gilla Padraic, 74; Donnchadh, 
king of Ossory 

Mac Murchada, 4, 6; see Diarmait mac 
Murchadha 

Mael na mbo, 1 

Mael-sechlainn tia Faelain, 14, 21; Mache- 
lanus Ophelan (Giraldus) 

Mars, god, 71 

Meghlér, 40, 68, 70, 75, 83; Meiler le fiz 
Henriz (Fitz Henry), grandson of Nesta 
by Henry I (see Orpen, Song of Dermot, 
pp. 265, 304, 311) 

Merling, 46, 52, 57; Merlin Ambrosius 
and Merlin Silvestris seem confounded. 

Milis Cogan (Gogan), 24, 25, 30, 35, 82, 
91; Milo Coganensis (Giraldus) 

Mochutu, saint, 49, abbot of Lismore 

Moling, saint and prophet, 19, 46, 52; 
of Tech Moling (ob. a.p. 697) 

Muiredach Muillethan, 9; ancestor of the 
Sil Muiredhaigh 

Muiris mac Gerailt, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 32, 33, 
37, 39,59, 84; Mauricius Giraldi filius 
(Giraldus) 

Murchadh mac Diarmata, 1 

Murchad mac Flainn hui Mael-sechlainn, 
2 


Nespa (Nesta) inghen Muiris maic Gerailt, 
68; daughter of Maurice Fitzgerald. 
Nesta d. of Rhys ap Tudor, 4 

Nicolass, prior of Walingford, 65 

Nin mac Peil (Beil) 17; Ninus son of 
Belus 


6 Concuonarr, see Ruadri 
(.a) Duinnsléibhe ri Uladh, 1, 87 
Dunlevus (Exp. ii. 17). A‘ Macdunleue 
de Huluestere’ is mentioned in the Song 
of Dermot, 1756 


PaRRTHALON, saint, 19; Bartholomaeus 

Petar, saint, gen. Petair, 66 

Pilip de Brius, 61; Philippus de Breusa, 
Exp. i. 38 


See Chronica Regum Manniae, ed. Munch, p. 15. 
Kap. i. 19. 


" Hap. i. 19, ad finem. 


RaGHNALL, gen. Raghnaill, 21, 48; O.N. 
Régnvaldr. Hence the modern name 
Mac Rannal 

Ralf airchinnech, 54, O.N. Hrélf 

Rémann da la Grés, 12, 14, 19, 21, 24, 
28, 33-37, 39, 62, 68, 69, 70, 72, 73, 74, 
76-82, 89; Reymond le Gros (‘vir 
amplae quantitatis,’ Exp. ii. 8), son of 
William, elder brother of Maurice Fitz- 
gerald 

Risderd, cing, 1; Richard I 

Risderd Gogan, 30; brother of Miles de 
Cogan 

Risderd mac Gillibeirt (FitzGilbert), 10, 
11, 12, 19, 27, 28, 62 ; commonly called 
‘The Earl’ (iarla, comes) or ‘ Earl 
Richard ’ 

Roberd mac Bernaird (FitzBernard), 50, 
60 

Robert mac Stiamhna (FitzStephen) 4, 6, 
7,9, 10, 12, 32, 33, 38, 39, 40, 48, 50, 
82, 84, 89 

Rodulfus mac Stiamhna,59 (FitzStephen); 
Radulfus Stephanidae filius, Exp. 41 

Rolf, abb., 54 

Ruadhri mac Toirdhelbhaigh Méir Hi Con- 
chobair, 1, 3, 9, 10, 25; Rothericus, 
king of Connaught and overking of 
Ireland 

Ruare, gen. Ruaire, 1, 25 


Sean, saint John, gen. Seain, 88 

Seon, king John, 1 

Seon de Udt, 30; John the Wood (Mad) 

Seon do Cursa, 82, 85, 87, 88, 89; John 
de Courci 

Seon, John of Salisbury, 67 

Séfre Iudas, 69; Geoffrey Judas 

Sépre, 1; Geoffrey of Brittany, son of 
King Henry II 

Simonides, 60 

Stiamhain, Stephen, gen. Stiamhna, 6 


TapuG mac Briain Boroime, 1 
Tefa ua Briuin, 2 
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Tighernan © Ruaire, 1, 2, 25, 59; Orori- 
cius (Giraldus) 

Toirdhelbhach Mor tia Conchobair, 1 

Tomas na Cantapeiri, 28,56; St. Thomas 
of Canterbury 

Tuathal gen. Tuathail, 23, 31 


Uaper do Barra, 60 
brother of Giraldus 
Uader Redelefort, 30; Gualterus de 
Ridnesfordia (Giraldus), De Ridelis- 


Walter de Barvi, 


ABRIDGMENT OF 


Jan. 


ford... Water (Song of Dermot, 1803, 
and see p. 305) 

Uilliam mac Aldelmis, 51, 61, 82. 83; m. 
Aldelmes, 84, 85, Wéill[ame] le fiz 
Audeline (Song of Dermot, 2603) 

Uilliam mac Muiris maic Gerailt, 68; 
Williameldest son of Maurice Fitzgerald 

Urmman for Aireman? 46 


Vaerivus Maximus, 60 
Vivianus, 90; papal legate 


II.—_INDEX OF PLACES AND TRIBES 


Apuyann Lire, 30, gen. sing.; the river 
Liffey 

Alba, Scotland; gen. Alpan, 64; 
Albain, 1 

Almain, Germany, dat., 1. In the Song of 
Dermot, 2684, the hypermetrical 
alnaine is a mistake for Maine 

Angoui, Anjou, 1; Ango in the Song of 
Dermot, 2684 

Aquitani, 1; gen. Aquitania, 63 

Ard Macha, ‘ Macha’s Height,’ 26; Armagh 

Ath cliath, ‘ford of hurdles,’ Dublin, 8, 
22, 71; gen. Atha cl., 6, 23, 24, 25, 31, 
32; dat. Ath cl., 30, 78, 79; dat. ace. 
39; Ad cleth, Song of Dermot, 3095 


dat. 


Beo-ine (Becc-Eriu, ‘little Ireland ’), 40; 
‘a small island in Wexford Harbour, 
now united to the mainland by recent 
reclamation,’ Orpen, op. cit. p. 285 

Breifne, gen. sing., 1 ; the present counties 
of Leitrim (Liathdruim) and Cavan 
(Cabhan) 

Brethain, Britons, Wales, dat. Brethnaibh, 
1, 19, 39, 43, 64, gen. Breatan, 437 

Bristo, 10; Bristol. Bristod, Bristoud in 
the Song of Dermot 


CatsEL, Cashel in Munster, dat. Caisi[u]l, 
75; acc. Caiseal, 49, 54 

Cantaperi, Canterbury, 28, 56 

Carraic, ‘Rock,’ Ferry Carrick on the 
Slaney, near Wexford, gen. Cairge, 32 ; 
dat. Carraic, 7 

Cath Aedha Finn, 2 

Cathair sanDabi, 19; St. Davids, Pem- 
brokeshire 

Cell da lua, 54,76; Killaloe, Cell da-Lua 
Flannain, O’Donovan Top. Poems, p. 
128 

Cell dara, Kildare, gen. Cille d., 39 

Cell Manntain, ace. Cill M., 68; ‘ Mann- 
tan’s church,’ now Wicklow, gen. Cille 
M., 84. A deacon Mantan is mentioned 
in the Tripartite Life, pp. 202, 24 

Cnoc Rire (?), 59 

Connacht, 76; Connaught 

Coreach (‘marsh ’), Cork in Munster, gen. 
Corcaige, 49 


DaAu Cars, 9; a clan in North Munster: 
descended from Cormac Cas 

Déissi, gen. Déisse, 14,21; Déissi Mumhan, 
the baronies of Decies, co. Waterford 

Des-mumhu, Desmond, South Munster, 
gen. Desmuman, 1 


Droichet atha (‘bridge of the ford’), 
Drogheda, dat. Droichit a., 88 

Din da lethglas, 86; one of the ancient 
names of Downpatrick, meaning the 
fort of the two broken locks or fetters, 
O’Donovan, Four Masters, a.v. 493, 
note e. 

Din Domhnaill, 13 ; Domnall’s fort, now, 
according to James Graves and Orpen, 
Drumdowny, co. Kilkenny, on the 
Barrow 


Erennacu, an Irishman; dat. pl. Erinn- 
chaibh, 26 

Eriu, Ireland, Ere, 42, 72; gen. Erenn, 1, 
3, 4; acc. Eirind, 57, Ere, 73 


FAu, gen. Fail, a name for Ireland 

Femroig, 43, acc. sing.; Pembroke; Pen- 
broc, Song of Dermot, 2502 

Ferna, 3, 29; Ferns, co. Wexford. Fearna 
mor Maedhdéig. Fernes, Fernez in the 
Song of Dermot 

Fernmagh, Farney in Oriel, dat. sing. 
Fernmuigh, 88 

Findglas, Finglass, a village about three 
miles north of Dublin (Orpen); gen. 
Findglaisi, 53 

Fine Gall, 7; Fingall in the county cf 
Dublin 

Fir Cualann, 22 ; ‘ Men of Ciialu,’ ‘nearly 
coextensive with the half-barony of 
Rathdown, in the north of the co. of 
Wicklow,’ O’Donovan Top. Poems, liv. 

Fir Tefa (leg. Tethbha), 2; ‘Men of 
Tethba” What this once extensive 
territory comprised in the twelfth 
century is not easy to say. See O’Dono- 
van, Top. Poems, p. ix 

Frane, a renchman, gen. pl., 1, 58 

Franc, France, dat. sing. Fraine, 63 


GAwueL, an Trishman, ace. sing., 80, pl. 
nom. Gaidhil, 36,74; gen. Gaidhel, 81, 
dat. Gdidhealaibh, 1,87 ; acc. Gaidhelu, 
16, 33, 37 

Gall, Foreigner, Englishman, 85; dat. 
Gall, 80; pl. n. Gaill, 25, 31, 32, 37, 
41, 82; used as ace. pl., 84; gen. pl. 
Gall, 32, 74, 84; et v. Fine Gall 

Gasguin, Gascony; dat. 28, 82 

Geraltach, Geraldine, pl. dat. Geraltach- 
aibh, 68 

Glenn da locha ( ‘ glen of two lakes’), 22; 
Glendalough, co. Wicklow 
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Ht Crxnsexatcu, 32,74; a Leinster tribe 
whose territory corresponded with the 
present diocese of Ferns 


Hui Drona, 39; now the baronies of 
Idrone, co. Carlow. See Orpen’s note, 
Song of Dermot, p. 326 

Hui Faelain, gen. Hua F., 68; anglicised 
Offelan, the north-eastern part of the 
co. Kildare 

Hui Failghi, 59; anglicised Offaly, parts 
of co. Kildare, of Queen’s County, and 
of King’s County 


Latcuin, Leinstermen, Leinster less Midhe 
(see infra), Louth, and part of King’s 
County ; nom. pl. 9, 40; gen. pl. Laigen, 
1, 14, 27, 50; dat. Laignibh, 2, 19, 42, 87 

Laighnech, a Leinsterman, pl. Laighnigh, 
8, 39 

Less mér Mochuta, 49; Lismore in the 
co. of Waterford 

Leth Cuinn, 39; ‘ Conn’s Half, the 
northern half of Ireland, so called after 
Conn of the Hundred Battles 

Loch Garman, Wexford, or Wexford 
Haven, 4, 5, 7, 19; L. Garmman, 61; 
gen. Locha G., 32, 40, 48 

Lochlannach, a Norseman, nom. pl. Loch- 
lannaigh, 8, 30; deriv. of Lochlann, 
Old Ir. Lothlenn or Lothlinn, Thes. pal.- 
hib. ii, 290 

Luimnech, Limerick in Munster, 69, 74, 
75, 77; gen. Luimnigh, 9, 49, 72, 74, 79, 
87; acc. Luimnech, 71, 79. ‘ Anciently 
applied to the, lower Shannon only,’ 
O'Donovan, Top. Poems 


Macu Brees, a large plain in East Meath ; 
gen. Muighe Bregh, 2 

Magh Midhe, 25; the Plain of Meath 

Mano, the Isle of Man, gen. Manann, 31, 
89, and Four Masters, 1154 ; dat. Man- 
ain, F.M. 1096; acc. Manainn, F’.M. 
1060 

Midhe, gen. sing., 1; v. Magh Midhe. In 
the 12th century Midhe included the 
present East and West Meath, the 
northern half of co. Dublin, nearly 
the whole of co. Longford, and part 
of King’s county 

Mumhu, Munster, gen. Mumhan, 14, 49 ; 

dat. Mumhuin, 19 


adbul-mér, exceeding-great, excessive ; dat. 
sing. fem. -moir, 32 

adharaim ar, I adhere to; ro adhairset, 71 

delta, 32; limed, plastered; deriv. of del, 
‘lime’ 

aigén, 18; ocean, high-seas 

aim-chert, 84; wnright, wrong 

ain-breath, 84; an unjust sentence, in- 
justice 

ain-firinne, 86; wnrighteousness 

aingidheacht, 16; cruelty; better andgi- 
decht 

aird-espoc, archbishop; gen. sing. dirdes- 

puic, 24 
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Normornt, 1, Normandy, Orméint, 58 


Oménxa tUatwH, the Northern Isles, gen. 
oilén tuaidh, 31 

Oirgheill, Oriel, the present counties of 
Louth, Armagh, and Monaghan, dat. 
Oirghiallaibh, 88; Yriel, Song of Der- 
mot, 21 

Ormoint v. Normoint 

Ossraighe, 50, 74; anglicised Ossory, the 
whole of co. Kilkenny and part of 
Queen’s county; gen. sing. Osraighe, 
1; dat. Ossraighi, 87 


Port LArrce, Lairgi, ‘ Largé’s port,’ now 
Waterford, 13, 14, 16, 20, 21, 22, 45, 
50, 65; gen. Puirt Lairge, 87 


Roésuu, Rome, dat. Réimh, 1, 67 


Sasatn, Sassain, Saxons, England, 3, 9; 
gen. pl. Sasan, 1, 2, 3, 8; dat. Sasan- 
aibh, 2 

Sasanach, a Saxon, an Englishman ; 
nom. pl. Sasanaigh, 31 

Sil Muiredhaigh, 9; the race of Muire- 
dach Muillethan, king of Connaught, 
who died a.p. 701. ‘ The people known 
by this name were the O’Conors of Magh 
n-Aoi and their correlatives.’ O’Dono- 
van, Top. Poems, xxxiii. 

Sinann, the river Shannon, dat. acc. 
Sinaind, 69, 70, 76 

Siur, the river Suir, 14 

Strigul, 10 note 


Teamuarr, Tara, dat. Teamhraigh, 57 

Tempul Crist, 24; Christchurch, Dublin 

Tor Raghnaill, 21, 48 ; Reginald’s Tower, 
Waterford 

Troighiandaigh, Trojans, 33 

Tuadhmumhu, Thomond, North Munster, 
gen. Tuadhmumhan, 1, 9, 69, 76; dat. 
Tuadhmumhain, 9 7 

Tuath Etair, 7; ‘district of Etar’ (Howth) 


Uatinaport, Wallingford, 65 

Ulaidh, Ulstermen, Ulster, gen. Uladh, 1, 
85; dat. Ulltaibh, 87. Formerly only 
the territory now included in the 
counties of Down and An 





airsedir, archer; pl. gen. airsedrach, 38; 
dat. airseéraibh, 35, 53; from an Old- 
French *archeoir, which I have not met 
(archerere, Godefroy, archier, Burguy) 
aithreachas, 24; repentance 
anamhain ac, 51; remaining with, sub- 
mitting to; anamhain for anmain, 
verbal noun of anaim 
andara fer, 87 ; one of the two men 
an-fola, ill-will, grudge ; gen. anfolad, 25 
— 30; senselessness, anger ; 1. fearg, 
an-mfuinne, 31; for anfainne, great weak- 
ness; deriv. of anfann 


I 
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an-tabar, excessive pride, arrogance ; gen. 
antabair, 9 

ard-iarlacht, 11; high earldom 

arthrach, wherry; dat. pl. arthrachaib, 24 

atmail, 81; act of acknowledging ; verbal 
noun of addamim 


balla, 32; wall; dat. pl. balladhaibh, 75 

bang, interdict; gen. baing, 56; a corrup- 
tion of bann: hence bannach, ‘ excom- 
municated ’ 

barda, 22; warders; borrowed from A.S. 
weard 

barin, 79; baron, from Old Fr. baron, 
barun 

bat, boat; dat. pl. bataibh, 24; battaib, 76. 
From A.S. bat 

belach, 75; a pass ; gen. pl. beilghe, 40 

biseach, 3 ; increase, prosperity 

bladhaim, I break, I batter, O’Br.; pret. 
pl. 3 ro bladhsad, 21; pass. sing. 3 r’ 
bladhadh, 21 

boghadéir, bowman, archer; gen. pl., 12 ; 
deriv. of bogha, borrowed from A.S. 


a 

braigh, hostage, pl. gen. braghad, 23; dat. 
brdighdib, 16; acc. braighde, 8 

braéighdenus, 3; hostageship, imprison- 
ment. F.M. 1381 

breathnaighim, I judge, I decide, pret. sing. 
3 ro breathnaigh, 12; verbal noun 
breathnughudh, 16 

bronntanus, 41; a gift, a present 

brosdadh, brosdadh, act of urging or in- 
citing, dat., 38, 74; verbal noun of 
brostaim, which is founded on Low-Lat. 
brosdus, brusdus 

briidemhail, brutish, pl. nom. braidemhla, 
66; deriv. of brait, Lat. britus, ‘ stupid’ 

biaidhighim, I triumph; fut. sing. 3 
buaidheochaidh, 52 

bulla, a papal bull; pl. nom. bulladha, 
65; gen. bulladha, 66 


caiptin, 24, 30; captain, Old Fr. capitaine 

cairrthinail, a cardinal, nom. dual, 56; 
gen. pl., 58; for the rth cf. Orrthan- 
nain ‘ Jordan’ and parthus ‘ paradisus’ 

caislén, 13; a little castle, fortalice, gen. 
caisléin, 7; dat. caislén, 14; dimin. of 
castél = castellum 

calmacht, 70; bravery 

cathoileaca, 66 ; catholic, better catholecda 

cennaigheacht, 27; traffic, commerce, 
merchandise 

cennas, 79, 86; headship 

cian-radhareach, 5; far-sighted 

cin, 78; love, fondness. Vedic canas 

cing, 1; king, from Eng. king, A.S. cyning 

cis-chain, 8; tax and tribute. Advandva- 
compound 

clémhnas, 68; affinity, alliance by mar- 
riage 

conaircle, connivance, indulgence; acc. 
sing. conaircli,18 ; O.Ir. condarcilli, Wb. 
19* 6; deriv. of condarcell, indulgent 

cotachadh, 33 (leg. cothachadh ?); act of 
contending ; verbal noun of cothaighim, 
‘I contend, struggle,’ O'R. 

creitemh, belief, gen. sing. an creitim, 66 ; 
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as if creitemh were masc. So fer co n- 
arthrach creidim, ‘a man with increase 
of belief,’ Rawl. MS. B. 512, fo. 58°2 
cuil-fiacail, 78; back-tooth, pl. culfiacli, 
Thes. palaeo-hibern., ii. 255 
cuirt, court; dat. cuirt, 24; from O. Fr. 
court or Low Lat. curtem 


deinmetach, 14; swift; deinmtach, L.U.26* 

derlaghadh, act of giving, forgiving, or be- 
stowing ; dat. pl. derrlaictibh, 41; cf. ni 
derlaichta a pecda doib, Wb. 33°8 

dighaltus, 83 ; punishment 

dithugudh, 14; act of destroying ; verbal 
noun of dithaigim 

do muin, 9; on account of 


eas-ondir, 23; dishonour; esonérachad, 24; 
sacrilege 

é-daingen, 33 ; weak, defenceless 

eisimlair, 5; exemplar 

ettelach, act of flying ; dat. sing. ettelaigh, 
52 


fallsacht, 85; deceitfulness 
faucun,a falcon; gen. faucuin, acc. faucun, 
43 


fedhmantach, 83; governor 

fer teangadh, 59 ; interpreter, lit. ‘man of 
tongue ’ 

fiadh-mucc, wild swine, gen. pl., 59 

form (foirm?), form, tenor, gen. sing. 
foirme, 66; from Lat. forma 


gabhaltus, conquest ; dat., 28 ; acc., 12, 87 ; 
gen. gabhaltuis, 48 

gael, kindred, relatives, 10; cognate with 
Gr. pfaos, Lith. gailis 

gairdeochas,19; gladness; deriv.of gairit, 
‘ short’ 

galar talmaidhe, 15 ; lit. ‘sudden disease,’ 
epilepey? 

géiss, 71; injunction, rule, custom 

gelladh, promise; gen. geallta, 4; verbal 
noun of gellaim 

gerra guirt, 86; quails 

glas-laidh. 87; green mud 


farla, 2, 5, 27, 28, 32; earl; gen. iarla, 31, 
33; nom. pl. iarladha, 64; from O.N. 
jarl 

farlacht, earldom, v. ard-iarlacht. Cymr. 
iarllaeth 

imarcadh, 59; act of adding, reinforcing 

imchian, 5; very far, overlong, remote ; 
dat. sing. fem. imchéin, 16 

imhailt, 5; for émhilt, tedious 

impir, 1; emperor, borrowed from imperium 

imtnuth, 9; mutual envy 

i-n, 33; for a-n, their 

inechta, 24; fit for action 

innachadh, 83; act of vengeance ; better 
indechadh 5 

inois, 33 ; now; from indfoiss, as indossa 
from ind foss-sa (Strachan) 

in-tucata, 80; wnreasonable ? 

islighim, I lay low, humiliate; 2nd fut. 
sing. 3 isleochadh, 19° 


legdit, 90; legdid, 86 ; a legate 
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dat. leitrib, 65; leitreachaibh, 31, 42; 
acc. leitreacha, 65 


machtnadh, 43; wonder, marvel 

madhmughudh, 74; act of overthrowing, 
verbal noun of madmaighim 

madra, 23; dog; madradh, 6 

maer, 24; mayor, steward 

maighisdir, 60; master, maighistir, Four 
Masters, 1599 

maithes, benefit, gen. maithisi; 66 

mare-sluagh, 45; margsluagh, 35; horse- 
host, cavalry 

math, good,anoble ; pl. dat. mathaibh, 2; a 
by-form of maith, pl. nom. maithi, 
nobles, 32; dat. maithib, 24 

mi-céillidhe, 14; senseless 

mi-déchas, 16; despair 

mi medhén in foghmair, 84; September ; 
lit. ‘ the mid-month of the autumn’ 

mi medhén in ghemridh, 28; December; 
lit. ‘ the mid-month of the winter ’ 

misider, 78; messenger; from Mid.-Eng. 
messager 


oidhre, heir; dat. pl. oidhredhaibh, 42 

oidhrecht, heritage ; gen. oidhrechta, 54 

oirbert, 33 ; prowess 

ésiseal, 3; privately, O’Don. Gr. 268 

othrail, an'offering ; gen. sing. othrala, 19, 
45; dat. othrail, 24; a corruption of 
offrail, founded on Lat. offerre 


papa, 1, 65, 66, 67, 90 ; pope ; nom. dual, 67 

posaim, I espouse ; pret. sing. 3 do pos, 
89; pret. part. pass. pédsta, 10, 54, 89; 
possta, 78 

primh-sollomun, 53; chief festival 

prinnsa, prince ; dat. pl. prinnsadhaibh, 31 

pridir, 65; prior 

pristn, 47; prison 

procotéir, 82; procurator, chief governor 


rabudh, 22; warning ; better robudh 


THE ‘EXPUGNATIO HIBERNICA’ 


leitir, an epistle; acc. sing. litir, 78; pl. 


The First Recorded English Voyage to the West Indes. 


Oviepo, the official historian of the Indies, in his nineteenth book, 
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réidhighim, I make smooth, clear; 2nd 
fut. sing. 3 réidhiochadh, 19 

ridere, 5, 30; a knight; pl. dat. ridiribh, 
24; gen. rideredh, 33; from A.S. ridere 

righacht, 1, 64; kingship 

ro-chrédha, 5; very hardy 

ro-doiligh, 5; very stern 

saighdedir, sagittarius, gen. pl., 69, 74 

sean-chaislén, 32 ; an old fortalice 

seirbhis, (divine) service ; gen. seirbisi, 54 

sgeiathach, 32; thorny 

sgubher, 5, 19, 35, 74; sguidher, 12; 
squire, O. Fr. escuyer 

sidhaighim, I make peace (sidh) ; pret. 
sing. 3 do sidhaigh, 58 

smachtachadh, 66 ; act of swaying, exer- 

cising authority (smacht) 


socracht, quiet; gen. socrachta, 33; 
socrachd, undisturbedness, O'R. 
sédh (ségh?), prosperity; gen. soidh 


(leg. sdigh ?), 33 ; ségh, prosperity, good 
cheer, O’Br. 

sporaim, I spur; pret. sing. 3 do spor, 
69 ; denom. of spor, spur, and this from 
A.S. spora, spura 

stait, staid, 54; statute 


tabhartus, 48, 49, 67; donation, grant 

tarcuisne, 48 ; disparagement 

toicce, 41; wealth 

toise, 7 ; an expedition ; toisg, O’Don. Gr., 
3 treabhadh menman, 30, lit.‘ husband- 
ing of spirit,’ seems here to mean arro- 
gance 

troichtheach (from traigthech), foot- 
soldier, pl. gen., 5; acc. troichtheacha, 
45 


udarass, 65 ; authority ; deriv. of vidar, 42 ; 
better zighdar ; borrowed from Lat. 
auctor 

ullamh, ready ; compar. illma, 37; O. Ir. 
ellam 


umhla, 49, 50,51 homage, gen. sing., 69 


urranta, 37 ; ‘ bold, daring, dauntless,’0’R. 






published in 1535, narrates the visit of an English ship to Santo 


Domingo in 1527 (lib. xix. cap. 13). 


Herrera in his history, 


published in 1601, gives a different and much fuller account of the 
same event, which he assigns to the year 1519 (dee. ii. lib. v. 


cap. 3). 


Mr. Biddle in his Memoir of Sebastian Cabot (1881) and 


Professor Arber in the introduction to the First Three English Books 
on America accept Oviedo’s date, but regard Herrera’s narrative as 
more accurate; and both these English writers identify the English 
ship with the ‘ Mary of Guildford,’ which sailed from the Thames 
on 20 May 1527 in company with the ‘Samson,’ left Plymouth 
on 10 June, lost her consort in a storm on the night of 1 July, 
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entered St. John’s harbour, Newfoundland, on 3 August, and, 
according to Hakluyt’s informants, returned to England about the 
beginning of October." 

There is an a priori difficulty about this identification. If the 
‘Mary of Guildford’ returned from Newfoundland without fresh 
adventures, it is not very strange that her homeward voyage should 
have been left unrecorded, so that we hear nothing of her between 
10 August 1527 (on which date one of her company, Albert de 
Prato, wrote to Wolsey? from St. John’s, Newfoundland) and the 
beginning of October, when she reached England. But if she visited 
the West Indies on her homeward voyage, was fired upon from the 
castle of Santo Domingo, bartered with the Spaniards in Puerto 
Rico, and then got safe home with the news, it is very strange that 
there should be no record of such novel and exciting adventures of 
a king’s ship. Hall in recording their departure says: ‘If they 
speed well you shall heere of their return.’ He would surely have 
redeemed this conditional promise if the issue of the voyage had 
been so remarkable. 

A solution of the difficulty is suggested by a Spanish document 
earlier than Oviedo: this is a despatch sent from Puerto Rico to 
Santo Domingo immediately after the first appearance of the 
English ship. The greater part of Herrera’s narrative is an 
inaccurate abridgment of this document. Both on account of this 
inaccuracy and on account of some chronological and linguistic 
difficulties it seems best to give this contemporary account of the 
first English voyage to the West Indies in the original Spanish, as 
it appears in the thirty-seventh volume of the Documentos inéditos 
relativos & las Posesiones Espaiiolas en América. 


Relacion de wna nao ynglesa questobo en la Ysla de la Monae yda 
para la Espaiola. 


Sancto Domingo: Noviembre 19 de 1528. 


Estando el Martes pasado, que se contaron diez e nueve dias deste 
presente mes de Noviembre, cargando la Caravela de Cacébe, allegé una 
nado de duscientos e cincuenta toneles de porte, de tres gavias, y creyendo 
quera néio Despana saliéd con su batel 4 ella, e ellos salieron con una 
pinaca que trayan, que bogaba veinte e cinco o treinta remos, y venian en 
ella fasta veinte e cinco ombres con el Maestre de la dicha nio, el qual 
venia por Maestre e Capitan, e todos venian armados de corseletes e 
cercos e frechas e algunas ballestas ; e dos lombardas en la préa con sus 


1 Hall, Chronicle, anno 1527; Purchas, Pilgrimes, vol. iii. p. 108 ; Hakluyt, vol. iii. 
p. 167 (ed. 1809). Hakluyt says one of the ships was named the Dominus Vobiscum, 
but there can be no doubt that he is speaking of the expedition mentioned by Grafton 
and Purchas. The dates and all the circumstances agree. Mr. Biddle points out how 
easily the error of name may have arisen; but we need not even suppose any error, 
for the ship may have changed her name, like Drake’s ‘ Pelican.’ 

2 Purchas, loc. cit. 
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mecheros encendidos ; los qiiales llegados 4 ellos, el les preguntéd de qué 
tierra eran, e dixeronle queran yngleses de dentro de la Cibdad de 
Londres, e que la no era del Rey de Ynglaterra preguntéles que 
venian a buscar en estas partes, dixéron, quel Rey abia armado aquella 
Nao, e otra para yr a descobrir la tierra del gran Can, e que yendo les 
dié un temporal en el camino que se perdié la una de la otra, por manera 
que nunca mis la abian visto; e quellos syguieron su viaxe e dieron en 
un Mar elado, e que fallaban yslas grandes de yelo, e non podiendo por 
ellas pasar, tomaron otra derrota e dieron en otra Mar caliente, como 
una caldera quando ierve con agua; e por miedo que aquel agua non les 
derretiese la pez de la nso, se volvieron e vynieron a reconoscer a los 
vasallos, donde fallaron bien cinquenta nads castellanas e francesas e 
portuguesas, pescando, e que alli seyeron salir en tierra por tomar lengua 
de los yndios, e saliendo en tierra les mataron los yndios al Piloto, el qual 
dixeron quera piamontés de nacion; y de alli partieron e vynieron la 
Costa de la tierra Nweva, donde fué a poblar Ayllon, quatruscientas 
leguas, e mis de alli; atravesaron y vynieron a reconoscer a esta Ysla 
de Sant Xoan ; y preguntzidoles que qué buscahan en estas yslas, dixéron 
que querian ver estas yslas para dar razon dellas al Rey de Ynglaterra, 
e vistas, cargar de brasil, y volverse. EE preguntaron por la derrota de 
Sancto Domingo, e para el puerto, e quién gobernaba la Ysla, que querian 
yr alld a vella, e se le dixo todo. Ellos lo posieron por memoria, e el 
Maestre de la nio ynglesa rogé a Xinés Navarro que fuese a ver su nao, 
el qual fué e la vido toda, e que non traia en ella otra cosa sinon vino e 
farina e cosas de provysion e algunas cosas de resgates de paiios e lienzos, 
e otras cosas, e muncha artylleria e buena; e que traen carpinteros 
e erreros e fragiia, e otros ofyciales e aparexo de fascer otros navios si 
tobiesen dello necesidad ; e un orno donde cuezen pan; e que toda la 
xente quen la no abia, serian fasta sesenta personas. Disce quel 
Maestre de la no preguntd, si sabia leer en latin 6 en Romance ; porque 
le queria mostrar la yntencion que traia del Rey de Ynglaterra, e como 
non sabia leer non la vido; e quel Maestre e fasta e veinte e cinco o 
treinta ombres, salieron en tierra a La Mona, e estobieron alli fasta el 
Miércoles en la tarde; e salieron todos armados, que sembarcaron para 
Sancto Domingo; e quel Xueves de majiana, tirando dos tiros de lom- 
barda e tocando una trompeta bastarda que traian, se fyscieron a la velae 
fueron la via de Sancto Domingo, fasta que los perdieron de vista, e el dicho 
Xinés Navarro estobo en La Mona, fasta el Viernes que se vino a esta Ysla. 
Este treslado se sacé del orexinal que se ymbié a esta Real Abdyencia, 
de la Ysla de Sant Xoan, el qual se obo de un Maestre de una caravela 
questaba en La Ysla de la Mona al tiempo que la nio ynglesa pasd por 
alli de caminar para este Puerto de Sancto Domingo. D1eco CABALLO. 


This document, translated into English, runs as follows :— 


Account of an English Ship which visited the Island of La Mona 
(Monkey Island) and departed for La Espaiola. 
Sancto Domingo: November 19, 1528. 
On Tuesday last, the nineteenth day of this present month of 
November, as the caravel was loading with cassava, there came a 
ship of 250 tons burden, of three masts, and thinking that it was a ship 
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of Spain he went out in his boat to her ; and they put out with a pinnace 
which they had with them, which was rowed by twenty-five or thirty 
oars, and there came in the pinnace about twenty-five men with the 
master of the said ship, who came as master and captain, and all the 
men came armed with corslets and shields and arrows and some cross- 
bows, and two lombards in the prow with their matches kindled; and 
when they met he asked them of what country they were; and they said 
that they were English from within the city of London,* and that the 
ship was of the king of England. I asked them what they came to seek 
in these parts: they said that the king had fitted out this ship and 
another to go and discover the land of the great Khan, and that as they 
went a storm fell upon them in the way, that one (ship) was lost to the 
other, so that they never saw her again; and that they pursued their 
voyage and came to a frozen sea and found great islands of ice, and not 
being able to pass by them they took another direction and came to 
another sea (which was) hot, like a kettle when it boils with water ; and for 
fear lest that water should melt the pitch of their ship they turned about 
and went to explore Los :Baccalaos (the cod-fishery coasts), where they 
found full fifty ships, Castilian, Portuguese, and French, fishing; and 
that there they proceeded to land in order to have speech of the Indians, 
and as they landed the Indians killed their pilot, who they said was 
Piedmontese by nation ; and they departed from there and came (along) ° 
the coast of La Tierra Nueva (i.e. the east coast of North America), where 
Ayllon ® went to colonise, four hundred leagues and more ;7 from there 
they crossed over and came to explore this island of San Juan (i.e. 
Puerto Rico); and when it was asked them what they sought in these 
islands they said that they desired to see these islands in order to give 
an account of them to the king of Hngland, and after seeing them to 
load with brazil wood and return. And they asked for the direction of 
Santo Domingo, and for the port, and who was governor of the island, 
for they desired to go thither to see it, and everything was told to them. 
They took note of it, and the master of the English ship asked Ginés 
Navarro to go and see his ship; and he went and saw all the ship, and 
that he (the Englishman) carried in her nothing but wine and flour 
and matters of provision and some articles for barter of cloth and linen, 
and other things, and much good artillery, and that they carry carpenters 
and smiths and a forge, and other workmen and apparatus to make other 
ships if they should have need of them; and an oven where they bake 

* This detail agrees with Hall, who says: ‘The king sent two fayre ships, well 


manned and well vitayled, having in them divers cunning men, to seeke strange 
regions. Forth they set out of the Thamys, the xx day of May, if they speed well you 
shall heere at their returne.’ 

* Mr. Biddle thinks this was the famous Florentine Verazzano, who on his last 
voyage, some time after 1524, according to Ramusio, was killed and eaten by savages. 
Mr. J. W. Jones, in his edition of Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages, shows that the identifi- 
cation is improbable (Hakluyt Soc. Publications). 

5 T read ‘ por la costa.’ 

® The licentiate Vasquez de Ayllon made a voyage of discovery to ‘ Florida’ in 
1524 and explored the region of ‘ Chicora’ (Pet. Martyr, dec. viii. cap. 2). He died in 
October 1526 in the course of an attempt to plant a colony on the North American 
coast (Winsor, Critical and Narrative History, vol. ii.). 

* This is an obvious correction of the punctuation. 
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bread ; and that all the men who were in the ship would be about sixty 
persons. He says that the master of the ship asked him whether he 
could read Latin or Spanish, because he desired to show him the design 
(instruction ?) which he carried from the king of England; and since he 
knew not how to read he did not see it; and that the master and about 
five-and-twenty or thirty men landed on La Mona, and remained there 
till Wednesday in the afternoon ; and they all went out (or landed) armed,* 
that they embarked for Santo Domingo; and that on Thursday in the 
morning, firing two shots of a lombard and playing on a bastard trumpet 
which they had with them, they set sail and went in the direction of 
Santo Domingo, until they lost them from sight, and the said Ginés 
Navarro remained at La Mona till Friday, when he came to this island 
(i.e. Puerto Rico). 

This copy was taken from the original, which was sent to this Royal 
Audience (of Santo Domingo) from the island of San Juan (Puerto Rico), 
which original was had from (the mouth of) a master of a caravel 
which was at the island of La Mona at the time when the English ship 
went thither on its way to this port of Santo Domingo. 

Dreeo CABALLO. 


Notwithstanding the crooked grammar and the queer changes 
of person and tense, this document, if carefully examined, explains 
itself. I interpret it as follows: Ginés Navarro, an illiterate 
skipper, was taking cargo on Tuesday, 19 Nov. 1527, at the island 
of La Mona (Monkey Island), situated between Puerto Rico and La 
Espafiola, when an English ship arrived and stayed till Thursday 
the 21st, on which date she sailed for Santo Domingo. On Friday 
the 22nd Navarro sailed to Puerto Rico and related all that he had 
seen and heard. Some official not very skilful with the pen wrote 
down his story, apparently almost in Navarro’s own words, but 
with some grammatical confusion, Navarro appearing first as he, 
then as J, and lastly as Ginés Navarro. The story is told not in 
the order which would be most lucid to the reader, but in the order 
most natural to the speaker: having just arrived from La Mona, 
he thinks it superfluous to mention that place, and he begins with 
the matter which is most important to him : ‘ the caravel was loading 
with cassava.’ The document so written in Puerto Rico was sent, 
undated, to Santo Domingo: a copy of it was there made by Diego 
Caballo, and this copy was sent, also undated, to Spain. The 
official who received it in Spain seems to have inserted the date, 
taking the words Noviembre 19 from the first line of the letter and 
adding the current year in which the letter reached Spain, 1528. 
It must be remembered that in Spanish despatches of that time 
the date is usually given not separately at the beginning, but in 
the body of the document at the end. If Noviembre 19 de 1528 is 
the genuine date of the copy made at Santo Domingo, then this 
copy was made for despatch to Spain exactly a year after the 


5 There is some confusion or omission here. 
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occurrence ; for the document relates what happened on 19, 20, 
21, and 22 Nov. 1527. The 19th Nov. fell upon a Tuesday in 
1527: this fact, coupled with the testimony of Oviedo, fixes the 
date with practical certainty. Itis worth noting that Oviedo’s wife 
and children were living at Santo Domingo in 1527: he himself 
visited the place in 1530 on his way from Central America to 
Spain ; and in January 1533 he succeeded Francisco de Tapia as 
alcaide of the fortress of Santo Domingo, in which place he wrote 
this part of his history : he can scarcely be mistaken as to the year. 

As far as Navarro is concerned the English ship disappears 
when on Thursday 21 Nov., blowing her trumpet and firing her 
guns, she sailed away in the direction of Santo Domingo, until 
‘they lost them from sight.’ But we know from Oviedo that she 
visited Santo Domingo, and being inhospitably received sailed 
eastwards again past La Mona to Puerto Rico. 


Oviedo’s account 
is as follows :— 


In the year 1527 ° an English corsair, under pretext that he was going 
to discover, came with a great ship in the direction of Brazil on the 
coast of Tierra Firme,'® and from there crossed over to this Isla Espanola 
and came near to the mouth of the port of this city of Santo Domingo ; 
and sent his boat fully manned and asked leave to enter here, saying 
that he came with merchandise and desiring to treat; and on the instant 
the alcaide Francisco de Tapia commanded a shot to be fired at the 
ship, which was coming straight to the port. And when the English 
saw this they retired outside, and those in the boat turned and went after 
their ship. And in truth the alcaide made a mistake in that which he 
did, for supposing he (the Englishman) had come in armed, he could not 
have got out (or landed ?) against the will of this city and of this castle. 
Accordingly, seeing the reception that was being made for them, they 
drew off in the direction of the island of San Juan (i.e. Puerto Rico), and 
having entered into the bay of San German they had speech with the 
people of that town and begged for provisions, complaining of the people 
of this town (Santo Domingo), saying that they came not to annoy but 
to treat with their money and merchandise, if they would receive them ; 
and some provisions were given to them, and their ship gave in payment 
pewter and other things, and went on her way in the direction of Europe, 


where it is supposed that she never arrived, because no news was ever 
had of this ship." 


The story which Navarro heard and repeated, that the ship 
came from North America, is far more probable than Oviedo’s 


* Ramusio, in his Italian translation of Oviedo, by a mistake of one figure puts 
this event in the year 1517. Hakluyt, quoting from Ramusio, repeats this error, and 
naturally, but erroneously, supposes that Sebastian Cabot and Sir Thomas Pert, who 
sailed to Newfoundland in 1516, continued their voyage to the West Indies. 

‘© This is a literal translation, but I do not think it represents Oviedo’s meaning. 


He was probably confused in his mind by the geographical error which is presently 
explained. 


" Oviedo, Hist. Ind. lib. xix. cap. 13. 
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account that she came from South America: the communication of 
the Englishman with the shore at Santo Domingo was brief and 
violently interrupted: he possibly used the word Tierra Firme in 
the general sense of mainland, not knowing that it was already 
becoming the accepted geographical term for the more familiar 
southern lands: and when he explained that he came ‘ for brazil’ 
he was probably supposed to be talking of Brazil. It must be 
remembered that Ginés Navarro, although illiterate, was a sailor : 
he would clearly understand, and would therefore remember cor- 
rectly, the story told by the Englishman. Furthermore his narra- 
tive is contemporary, whereas Oviedo probably gathered the story 
in Santo Domingo some years after the event. 

Herrera’s account need not be quoted: it is a careless 
abridgment and fusion of the two passages already given, an 
inaccurate compilation with the spelling corrected and the 
grammar smoothed out. He makes the date 1519, having probably 
misread the first line of Navarro’s account as November in the year 
nineteen. He omits the words donde fué & poblar Ayllon, which are 
inconsistent with this date, and he substitutes for them an inventive 
reminiscence of Peter Martyr’s account of Ayllon’s exploration in 
1524, saying that the Englishmen ‘coasted (from the Baccalaos) as far 
as the river Chicora.’ He omits the interesting but rather surprising 
detail about the instructions written in Latin and Spanish, a detail 
which may be an error of the illiterate Navarro, but may very 
probably be correct, seeing that the English captain seems to have 
spoken Spanish. He places the first arrival of the English ship and 
the interview with Navarro not at La Mona, but in Puerto Rico, a 
mistake which most readers would probably make on a first 
cursory perusal of Navarro’s account. This mistake naturally con- 
fuses the rest of Herrera’s narrative ; '* thus he makes the English 
ship spend two days at Santo Domingo, inconsistently adding the 
fact, which is evidently true, that the alcaide of the castle immediately 
on the arrival of the ship sent to the Audience to ask for orders, 
and receiving no reply fired on the ship, which thereupon speedily 
recalled her boat and put to sea. In consequence of this hasty 
action the alcaide, says Herrera, was imprisoned by the Oidores. 
Oviedo not unnaturally omits a detail so disparaging to the memory 
of his predecessor and to the dignity of his own office. 

Mr. Biddle and Professor Arber, although probably mistaken 
as to the precise identification, are doubtless right in connecting 
this event with the despatch of two ships by Henry VIII, ‘ having 
in them divers cunning men to seek strange regions,’ which sailed 


2 The incautious reader might possibly gather from Mr. Biddle’s account (p. 111), 
which is taken from Herrera, that San Juan (i.e. Puerto Rico) means St. John’s in 
Newfoundland, and that Navarro was carried off by the English skipper from New- 
foundland to Santo Domingo, to show him the way. 
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from the Thames on May 20th, 1527. Hakluyt was told—long after- 
wards, it is true—by Sir M. Frobisher and Richard Allen that ‘ sayl- 
ing very farre Northwestward one of the ships was cast away as 
it entered into a dangerous gulph between the North part of New- 
foundland and. . . Meta Icognita. The other ship returned home 
about the beginning of October of the yere aforesayd ‘—that is to say, 
about six weeks before the appearance of the English ship in the 
West Indies. 

John Rut, captain of the ‘ Mary of Guildford,’ wrote a letter or 
report '* to Henry VIII, dated at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 
Aug. 8rd, 1527: the superscription, as Purchas calls it, runs thus :— 

Master Grube’s two ships departed from Plymouth the 10th day of 
June, and arrived '‘ in the New-found land in a good Harbour, called Cape 
de Bas, the 21st day of July: and after we had left the sight of Selle 
(Scilly) we had never sight of any land till we had sight of Cape de Bas. 


The document is in ‘bad English and worse writing,’ as Purchas 
says ; but one sentence is clear. 

The ‘Samson’ and wee kept company till within two days before we met 
with all the Islands of ice, that was the first day of July at night, and 
there arose a great and a marvailous great storme and much foule 
weather ; I trust in Almightie Jesu to heare good newes of her. 


The rest of the paper relates confusedly how the ‘ Mary of 
Guildford’ went north to latitude 53° and then came south along 
the mainland (which she reached in latitude 52°), and after 
watering at Cape de Bas ‘departed toward the Southward to seeke 
our fellow,’ and on August 8rd entered the harbour of St. John’s and 
found ‘ eleven saile of Normans and one Britain (Breton) and two 
Portugall barkes, and all a-fishing.’ That she was still at St. John’s 
on August 10th we know from the Latin version of Rut’s report, 
which was made by Albert de Prato on that day.'° Supposing 
that she started on the return journey about a fortnight later, 
she would probably reach England about the beginning of October. 
Professor Arber has found that John Rut, still commanding the 
‘Mary of Guildford,’ was carrying wine from Bordeaux for 
Henry VIII in the latter part of 1528. 

Another point suggests itself. John Rut with bis ‘bad English 
and worse writing,’ the author of this confused, contradictory 
report, seems unlike the English captain who described his voyage 

'S Purchas, Pilgrimes, vol. iii. p. 108. 

‘4 He means that one of them arrived, as he goes on to explain. 

'* Purchas calls these documents letters ; but it is not evident how they were sent 
or intended to be sent to England: if by a homeward-bound Norman boat, the mode 
of despatch would surely have been mentioned in the letters. It seems more probable 
that Rut on reaching St. John’s wrote a report of his voyage to be presented to the 
king on his return. What Purchas calls the superscription is not an endorsement by 


the receiver, but a summary of contents by the writer, being expressed in the first 
person. 
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to Navarro, apparently speaking Spanish. Is it too hazardous a 
surmise that John Rut was only second in command, and that his 
superior officer,’* the commander of the whole expedition, was the 
captain of the other ship, which visited the Antilles ? 

However this may be, it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
‘Samson,’ which parted company with the ‘ Mary of Guildford’ on 
July 1st, was the English ship which appeared at La Mona on 
November 19th, when her captain described to Ginés Navarro the 
separation from his consort and his own subsequent adventures. 
After she sailed away northeastwards from the Antilles ‘no news 
was ever heard of this ship,’ as Oviedo says: it would naturally 
be supposed in England that she had perished in the ‘ marvailous 
great storme’ in which her consort lost sight of her. 

It is then a probable conclusion that the ‘ Mary of Guildford,’ 
commander John Rut, had an uneventful voyage home from 
Newfoundland in the course of September 1527, and that her 
consort, the ‘Samson,’ commander unknown, after an adventurous 
voyage southward, northward, and then southward again, visited 
the Antilles in the last part of November of the same year, and 
sailing homewards across the Atlantic in December was lost with 
all hands. Thus the earliest English voyage to the West Indies 
was recorded in the archives of Spain, but not in those of 
England. 

The precise definition of events, however interesting, has little 
historical importance without some examination of the meaning 
and motive of action. Hall says that the ships were sent ‘ to seeke 
strange regions ;’ Hakluyt says they were sent ‘to discover the 
north parts ;’ the captain of the ‘Samson’ told Navarro that they 
had been sent ‘to discover the land of the great Khan.’ These 
statements all agree together, and the story of the expedition 
agrees with them: Hakluyt says ‘they sayled very farre north- 
westward.’ The ‘ Mary of Guildford’ reached latitude 53°, and 
only turned south to Newfoundland when the ‘Ilands of ice’ 
stopped her. They were evidently sent to continue the quest of 
Cabot for a westerly route to the far east in northern latitudes—in 
fact, to search for a north-west passage. Rut, it is true, in his 
report of August 3rd, vaguely speaks of still attempting to reach 
‘that llands that we were commanded,’ and Mr. Biddle thinks that 
this means the West Indies; but it seems far more probable that 
‘that lands’ means the region of furthest Asia, the ‘islands’ of 
Cathay and Cipango, or some spice isles still to be discovered. It 
may be that John Rut made another effort to circumvent the 
mainland before he turned homewards on the approach of autumn. 
But in any case the attempt to rival in northern latitudes the 


'6 There is a strong temptation to suppose that Master Grube was the captain of 
the ‘Samson ;’ but this is only a guess. 
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achievement of Magellan in the south was obviously the main 
object of the expedition. 

This view does not, however, exclude a secondary or alternative 
design. The commander of the ‘Samson’ may well have had 
general instructions, in case of failure in this first design, to 
explore the lands to the south. These alternative orders would 
not appear in those instructions from the king of England which 
he was so ready to show. It can hardly have been by accident 
that, avoiding the Great Antilles which lay directly in his route, 
the Englishman first appeared at the insignificant island of La 
Mona and there acquired the information he needed. Only sailing 
by a chart could he have passed so accurately between La Espaiiola 
and Puerto Rico; the Piedmontese pilot must have possessed and 
left behind. him a chart of the West Indies. Too much stress must 
not be laid upon the Englishman’s prompt explanation that he came 
for a cargo of brazil wood, although this speech at least indicates 
readiness in respect of commercial geography ; but his knowledge 
of Spanish and the instructions written in Spanish ready to be 
shown to all inquirers are more significant. It may well be that 
King Henry VIII shared the curiosity of the king of France, who 
desired to see the testament of Adam, in order that he might be 
assured that the whole of the new world was assigned to His 
Catholic Majesty. 

In any case, whether the expedition aimed exclusively at the 
north-west passage or not, the whole story serves to remind us 
that all the English experiments in westward discovery and planta- 
tion, from the work of John Cabot in 1497 to that of the Virginia 
company in 1607, were undertaken in imitation and rivalry of 
Spanish and Portuguese enterprise.’’ F. A. Kirkpatrick. 


James VI and Rome. 


Tue following letter, which has only recently come to light, 
possesses some interest in relation to the dealings of James VI with 
Rome, when he was intent upon securing catholic support for his 
succession to tne English crown. How far he committed himself 
in this dangerous policy is a matter of doubt. In 1608 a stir 
was made by the discovery of a letter said to have been written by 
him to Clement VIII in 1599, with the object of procuring a 


17 Mr. Biddle, who first drew attention to the passage in Purchas containing John 
Rut’s report, is the true author of this investigation. The original Spanish despatch 
had not been published in his time: if he had seen it he would, I doubt not, have 
modified his conclusion. The present paper is merely an emendation of an error 
which at that time was unavoidable. 
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cardinal’s hat for William Chisholm, bishop of Vaizon. Although 
the letter bore his name, he repudiated knowledge of it, and Lord 
Balmerino, who had been his secretary of state at the time, 
ultimately admitted that he had introduced it among other papers 
submitted to the king for signature, and that James had hastily 
signed it in ignorance of its contents. Balmerino was disgraced 
and ruined, and was even condemned to death, though the sentence 
was never carried out; yet it is by no means certain that he was 
not tricked into assuming the whole responsibility in order to screen 
his master. The two most recent Scottish historians differ in the 
view they take of the transaction; for, while Mr. Hume Brown 
thinks ‘there can be little doubt that James wrote the letter,’ ! 
Mr. Andrew Lang follows Mr. Gardiner in regarding Balmerino’s 
confession as the simple truth.? Be that as it may, we here have 
another letter, written two years later, which appears still more 
compromising. It is dated at Dalkeith, 31 July 1601, and 
addressed to Cardinal Borghese as protector of the Scottish nation 
at Rome; and although signed by the queen, Anne of Denmark, 
and not by James himself, it expressly claims to be written by his 
authority and in reply to letters received by him from the pope, 
which for good reasons he could not answer personally. The letters 
referred to were brought to Scotland by Edward Drummond, as we 
learn from the instructions given to him on his return to Rome for 
a verbal communication to Clement upon the results of his mission. 
These instructions, which have lately been printed * from the original 
at the Vatican, are also signed by Anne, but bear no date. They 
were, however, obviously written at the same time as her less full 
but more unreserved letter to Cardinal Borghese, in which they 
are mentioned. One addition is that Drummond is directed to ex- 
cuse James to the pope for not writing, on the ground that he was 
afraid of Queen Elizabeth, and there is very little doubt that he used 
his wife’s pen in both cases in order that he might be free to deny 
having replied if any suspicion of the correspondence was excited. 

Apart from the other document, the letter here printed might 
well cause alarm both to English and Scottish protestants. So 
far as Anne is concerned, its language is entirely without dis- 
guise, for she states not only that Scotland is ripe for a return 
to the catholic faith, but that the bearer (Drummond) is empowered 
to profess it in her name at the holy see, on the understanding 
that caution is necessary on account of Elizabeth’s spies. Although 
it is known that she had leanings towards Rome,‘ this is more 

? Brown, Hist. of Scotland, ii. (1902), p. 237. 

* Lang, Hist. of Scotland, ii. 1902, pp. 439, 503, 521. 

* «Summa mandatorum quae Edoardo Drummond... ad pontificem optimum 
maximum committimus,’ A. O. Meyer, Clemens VIII. und Jakob I. von England 


(Rome, 1904), p. 36. The editor dates them between May 1601 and June 1602. 
' Engl. Hist. Rev. iii. (1888), p. 795. 
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direct and unequivocal evidence of the length to which she was 
prepared to go than has, I believe, as yet appeared, except in 
Drummond’s instructions, where it is repeated. At the same time 
there is no hint of any need of concealment from her husband, and 
the question is how far she was really acting with his knowledge 
and sanction. Whatever was the case later, when under altered 
conditions his protestantism had become more rigid, the probability 
is that, in his anxiety at this time to stand well with Rome, James 
was ready to utilise, or even stimulate, his wife’s religious proclivities 
for the furtherance of his own political ends. There is an ambi- 
guity in the use of ‘ we’ and ‘ our ’ and elsewhere in this letter which 
was perhaps intentional, and, taken in conjunction with the opening 
sentence, it suggests that the letter was designed to encourage a 
belief at the papal court in the king’s actual or impending conver- 
sion, while at the same time it might be disavowed, if necessity 
arose. It may be added that there is no doubt of the authenticity 
of the letter, which is now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 37021, 
f. 25). It is written in a secretary’s hand, but bears Anne’s seal of 
arms as well as her signature, and the contemporary Italian docket 
is evidence that it was despatched and reached its destination. 
G. F. Warner. 


Illustrissime et Reverendissime Domine, 


Allatae sunt a S™° D[omino] N[ostro] ad serenissimum Scotiae regem 
litterae gratissimae; his rescribere iustis de causis non potuit. Nos, 
accepta rescribendi ab eodem rege aucthoritate, earumdem Jatorem, fide 
erga nos in hac legatione probatum, cum epistolis ad S[anctita}tem S{uam} 
et mandatis remittimus, quorum summam illustrissimae D[{ominationi] 
Viestrae], pro ea fide et benevolentia qua regni nostri iura et subditorum 
casus apud Sanctam Sedem defenditis, uti et regni nostri et religionis 
apud nos statum, significabit. Spiritus Sancti gratia ex haeresis tenebris 
ad catholicae veritatis lucem revivimus; et fidem catholicam nostro 
nomine apud Sanctam Apostolicam Sedem profitendi curam nuntio et 
procuratori huic nostro commisimus. Clancularij qui ex vestra curia 
[veniunt}] nuntij nostrarum rerum quae apud vos geruntur, piae regis 
serenissimi nostraeque voluntatis, Angliae reginam certiorem reddunt, 
cuius anfractus praesentium lator aegre protegente etiam serenissimo rege 
accusatus devitavit. Nos regni et vitae (quod maioribus nostris contigit) 
pericula metuentes cautius et tardius cogimur incedere. Is est apud nos 
rerum status quem ad hune diem non aspeximus, ut ope Sanctae Sedis 
et diligentia feliciora omnia speremus. Cunctando et deliberando hostium 
insidiis deteriorem fore rerum conditionem et regni nostri periculum 
cernimus. Nuntius hic, ea quam commisimus fide, illa quibus ad messis 
proventum maxime indigemus nostro nomine significabit. LIllustrissimam 
Viestram] Djominationem], ea quam eiusdem nuntii relatione rex 
serenissimus de vobis concepit benevolentia, a S™° D[omino] N[ostro} 
omnia sollicite procurare cupimus, ut felix aliquando hoc regnum, ex 
misera nostrorum temporum calamitate reviviscens, quam nusquam 
antea dereliquit maiorum suorum fidem recipiat, pro qua nos omnes 
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adversos casus et vitae et sceptri pericula subire paratas offerimus, pioque 
huic et tam necessario operi incumbentibus suscepti laboris a Deo prae- 
mium reposcemus. Datum ex palatio nostro Dalquetensi pridie Calendas 
Augusti M.D.CI. 


Illustrissimae et Reverendissimae Dominationis Vestrae 
Obsequentissima 
Anna R. 
[Addressed :] Ill™° et R™° Dno. Cardinali Borghesio, 
Regni Scotiae Protectori, 
Romae. 


[Docketed :] Dalquita (sc. Dalkeith). Ser™ Reg* Scotiae. 
Pridie Kal* Augusti, 1601. 


The Duke of Monmouth's Instructions in June 1679. 


Monmovurtn’s conduct of the brief campaign which terminated in 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge, June 22, 1679, is familiar in Sir 
Walter Scott’s Old Mortality. Scott suggests him as exceeding 
instructions in his tender dealing with the rebels before the battle, 
and falling short of his orders in his refusal to sanction a bloody 
pursuit after it. Scott also represents him in the engagement as 
subject to ‘ the sterner opinions of the colleagues in office, who had 
been assigned for the purpose of controlling as well as advising him.’ 
These ‘ colleagues’ are stated to have been Dalziel and Graham of 
Claverhouse. The whole picture is extravagantly inaccurate. 
Monmouth’s commission as commander-in-chief associates no 
‘colleagues’ with him.’ Dalziel’s employment as lieutenant-general 
under Monmouth was recommended by the Scottish Council on 
June 15, 1679. His commission was signed by the king on 
June 19,? but did not reach Edinburgh until June 22, the date of 
the battle. Dalziel was not present at the engagement. As to 
Claverhouse the error of Scott’s statement approaches absurdity. 
That promising young officer had held a commission on the Scottish 
establishment for less than nine months. His rank in June 1679 
and until 1682 was that of captain. His command was a single 
troop of horse, one of three which had been raised in the autumn of 
1678. In Scott’s pages he poses bravely as ‘Colonel’ Graham. 
He appears in command of the life-guards, a body entirely distinct 
from his own troop, and on the morrow of the battle he is sud- 
denly promoted general. Had his rank and service been as Scott 
represents them, his association with Monmouth and Dalziel 
would at least be plausible. But the joining of a young and, so 
far, little-known officer of junior rank with the veteran Dalziel as 
Monmouth’s ‘ colleagues in office’ is generous romance. As to 
1 Warrant Book, Scotland, vol. v. fol. 158. 2 Ibid. ff. 167, 168. 
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Monmouth’s execution of his instructions, Scott was probably 
entirely ignorant of the nature of them. Even the plodding 
Wodrow, while supposing them to have been not wholly unfavour- 
able to the ‘honest’ party, confessed that he had seen no 
copy of them. The text of them, transcribed from the Warrant 
Book in the Record Office,’ is printed below, and proves conclusively 
that in his negotiations with the rebels before the battle Monmouth 
was obedient to the orders he had received. 

That Monmouth held in his troops from pursuit after the battle 
Scott accepted on the authority of Captain John Creichton, who was 
present at the engagement. His Memotrs, edited by Swift, have been 
far too unreservedly accepted as authoritative. A careful collation 
of his statements with other contemporary records has convinced 
me that the value of his Memoirs is of the slightest. By historians 
of Covenant sympathies Monmouth’s merciful disposition has also 
been emphasised, chiefly as a foil to Claverhouse’s asserted defiance 
of orders and relentless pursuit after the battle. But in fact 
Monmouth himself ordered the pursuit. That he did so is categori- 
cally stated in the report of the battle published ‘by authority.’ 
That the order was carried out resolutely is testified to by a 
messenger who left the field of battle with despatches for the 
Council at Edinburgh. While the cavalry did its work upon the 
routed whigs, Monmouth halted his infantry. If it is possible to 
trace the tradition of Monmouth’s inertness to even the semblance 
of a fact, it may be found perhaps in the inactivity of his main 
body while the cavalry ranged the country in pursuit. But that 
Monmouth omitted to follow up his victory in a natural and 
legitimate manner hes as little truth in it as the rest of Scott’s 
picturesque perversion of history. C. Sanrorp Terry. 


CuartEs, R. 


Instructions to James, Duke of Buccleuch and Monmouth, Generali of 
our Militia and Standing Forces, and of all owr other Forces in our 
ancient Kingdome of Scotland. 


1. Assoone as you come to the Borders, you will receive our Commis- 
sion under our Great Seale of Scotland to be Generail [of] our Forces 
aforesaid, and with all convenient speed you shall goe to Edenburgh, 
where you shalbe admitted a Privy Councellor, being one of that Number 
by our Commission many years agoe. You are to acquaint the Councell 
with your Commission, and wee are confident they will contribute all 
that is in their power for promoting our Service wherein you are now 
ingaged. 

2. You shall march with all our Forces both Scotts & English against 
the Rebells now in Armes, against us and our authority, or with such 
numbers of them as you shall Judge convenient, and dispose of them as 
you think best for our Service. 


’ Warrant Book, Scotland, vol. y. f, 159. 
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3. By your Commission you are authorised to Grant Pardons to all 
or as many of the Rebells as are now in Armes against us, without any 
limitation. And seing this Rebellion was openly declared at Rugland ‘ 
upon the 29 day of May last past, you may as you think fit give absolute 
Pardon to any person or persons for all that was done there or any Act 
of Rebellion occurring thereafter ; Excepting only such as were legally 
forfeited for Crimes before that time, as also excepting those who were 
guilty of the late horrid murther of the Arch-Bishop of St. Andrews. 

4. You shall cause execute Martiall Law, even unto Death or other 
punishments conforme to the Articles of Warre Signed by us the 
26 Febty 1674 and thereafter printed & published, and againe authorised 
& reprinted by our Warrant dated the 11‘ Jan’ 1673 by which our Militia 
Forces & others called to our assistance are expresly Subjected to those 
Articles. 

5. And as you haue power to reclaime such as you find capable of our 
mercy, conforme to our 3° Instruction, So you shall pursue the obstinate 
Rebells who shall remaine in Armes, with Fire & sword, and all the 
extremities of Warre, untill you shall absolutely reduce them. 

6. You shall protect the Country & all such who are innocent of this 
Rebellion, as far as is possible. And you shall ina particular manner 
countenance & protect the Lords the Bishops & the Orthodox Clergy, who 
are chiefly declared to be the object of y° malice of those Rebells. 

7. You shall give frequent Advertisements to us or to the Duke of 
Lauderdale, our Secretary of State for Scotland, of all that passeth re- 
lating to our Service in Scotland; And you shall obey such further 
Instructions as you shall receive from Us, under our Royall hand. 

Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 14" day of June 1679 and of 
our Reigne the 31 year. 

C. R. 
By his Ma‘ comand 


LAUDERDALE, 
* Rutherglen. 
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Revews of Books 


Le Christianisme dans Empire Perse sous la Dynastie Sassanide. 
Par J. Lasourt. (Bibliothéque de l’Enseignement de 1’Histoire 
Ecclésiastique.) (Paris: Lecoffre. 1904.) 

De Timotheo I Nestorianorwm Patriarcha (728-823) et Christianorum 
Orientalium Condicione sub Chaliphis Abbasidis. Thesim Facultati 
Litterarum Parisiensi proponebat Hier. Lasourt. (Paris: Lecoffre. 
1904.) 


Tue history of the church of the further East is a subject on which very 
little has hitherto been written ; and indeed until the recent publication 
of the Acts of the eastern synods in a complete form by M. Chabot, 
and of the lives of various eastern saints, very little could be known 
about it. The appearance, therefore, of M. Labourt’s book on Christianity 
under the Sassanids, in which full use is made of the new sources of 
information, is very opportune. The historical narrative is followed by 
an interesting account of the theology of the Persian church, in which 
it is shown that the establishment of Nestorianism was a gradual process, 
not an immediate consequence of the synod of 4381. There is also 
a description of the ecclesiastical organisation, and the book concludes 
with an index and a reproduction of the map given in M. Duval’s 
Inttérature Syriaque. As the ordinary maps are not made from the 
ecclesiastical point of view, this last is a specially commendable feature. 
Excellent as is the author’s use of the Nestorian sources, he has 
unfortunately, like many specialists, somewhat neglected other authorities. 
For instance, his account of Sergius of Rhesaina is cited from M. Duval 
only, and, if he had consulted the so-called Zacharias Rhetor, he 
would have been able to add to his description of the patriarch Joseph. 
Again, a reference to the same author or to Procopius would have shown 
him that the Theodosioupolis taken by Kawad was not Rhesaina, but 
the Armenian city of the name. It is apparently a similar neglect 
of non-Nestorian sources which leads him to think that the pretender 
maintained by Khosrau was the real son of Maurice, and to confuse the 
chronology of the campaigns of Heraclius (p. 233). Inaccurate also 
is the statement that no territorial concessions were made by Khosrau in 
590; the districts ceded are mentioned by Sebeos. The date 614 for 
the fall of Alexandria (618 is the earliest possible) is perhaps a confusion 
with Jerusalem. Somewhat startling again are the statements that from 
the time of Justinian to that of Maurice the imperial government showed 
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sympathy towards the Monophysites (p. 199), and that the accession of 
the Abbasids put an end to the internal dissensions of the Arabs (p. 349). 
I may further note that the word translated ‘ Ariminites’ (p. 42) 
really represents ’Apeopavira, that the op. cit. mentioned at p. 167, n. 5, 
needs explanation, that the statements as to the original seat of the 
Monophysite catholicate on pp. 198, 218, and 240 can hardly be recon- 
ciled, and that 16 June 632 is not the date of the accession of Yazdgerd 
(p. 245), but only the first day of the year in which it took place. 
Matters of this kind, however, scarcely detract from the general 
excellence of the book, and it is much to be deplored that we are not to 
have a sequel dealing with the history of Christianity under the caliphs. 
Such a sequel the author had, as he explains, intended to write; but 
on account of the lack of published authorities he has contented 
himself with a monograph on the life and times of the patriarch 
Timothy, to which are added a chapter on the Nestorian missions 
and a Latin version of Timothy’s unpublished canons. It is a striking 
illustration of the methods of oriental government to find a large portion 
of these canons occupied with regulations as to inheritances. Use has also 


‘been made of the manuscript of Timothy’s letters, now being published 


by Dr. Braun; but on p. 18, had the work been printed a little later, 
reference might have been made to M. Nau’s suggestion’ that the 
Marunaye here addressed are not the Maronites, but an Arabian people. 
Of the two estimates of Timothy’s age (p. 1) surely the lower one, given 
by himself, must be accepted. On p. 37 ‘628’ should be ‘ 630.’ 

E. W. Brooks. 


The Early Institutional Life of Japan: a Study on the Reform of A.D. 
645. By K. Asakawa, Ph.D. (New York: Scribner. 1903.) 


Proressor AsAKAwa’s work is lucid in exposition, scientific in method, 
absolutely free from national or racial bias, and written in excellent 
English. The writer’s object is to show the mode and results of the 
wholesale adoption of Chinese civilisation by Japan in 645, paralleled 
in our own times by the series of events which began with the Iwakura 
embassy of 1871. The year 645 inaugurated the greatest and most per- 
manent foreign success of the civilisation of the Middle Kingdom, won by 
its own inherent merits, without the sword being once drawn in the cause 
of its promulgation. 

In his bibliographical chapter Dr. Asakawa describes the nature and 
estimates the value of his authorities. These are mainly the Kojiki 
(Ancient Annals) and the Nihongi (Chronicles of Japan), full and carefully 
annotated translations of which by English scholars! are in existence. 
These works, oddly enough, were produced almost simultaneously—the 
Kojiki in 712 and the Nihongi? in 720—but represent entirely different 


' Rev. de Vv Orient Chrét. (1904), p. 273. 

1 The former was published by Professor B. H. Chamberlain in 1882, the latter 
by Dr. W. G. Aston in 1896. See ante, vol. xiv. p. 215 (1899). 

? The Nihongi was written in and intended to be read as Chinese. In the Kojiki, 
on the other hand, though the Chinese script is alone used—the syllabaries of Kikai 
(Kobo Daishi) were not invented before the middle of the eighth century—the characters 
are often employed phonetically to spell pure Japanese words (as with a syllabary), and 
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schools of thought. The former is as little Chinese as was possible 

after the reforms that had been initiated some half-century earlier, 

the latter under the same circumstances is thoroughly Chinese in 

tone. They must therefore be used with great caution and in the 

light of later compositions, the principal of which are the Zoku Nihongi 

(Continuation of the Nihongi, 789), the Rid no Gige (True Explanation of 

the Legal Code, 701), and the Yengi Shiki (Code of Yengi, 927). So 

studied, valuable information, approaching more or less to historic truth, 

may be gained from the two earliest authorities and amplified from the 

later ones, all of which may be found in the Kokushi taiki (Complete 

Succession of National Histories), published in 1901 at Tokyo in 

seventeen volumes. Dr. Asakawa begins by an interesting and in 

many respects novel picture of pre-Chinese Japan, which is followed by 

the most lucid and sympathetic view of the Thang system in China 

I have anywhere met with. The nature and extent of the reforms 

initiated in 645 are then dealt with in detail, and in a supplementary 

chapter their effects upon the history of Japan from the middle of the 

seventh century to the end of the tenth are exhibited. The principal 

inference to be gathered from the work is that after all the essence of the’ 
political system of China was not taken over. The mikado* remained 

a tribal sovereign; he was the descendant of heaven and no duties lay 
upon him, not the supreme officer of heaven, deputed to govern the 
people for their happiness and for the satisfaction of heaven, the true 
Lord of all. Hence the mikado as such—when not playing, or made or 
supposed to play, the part of a Chinese emperor—could do no wrong, and 
rebellion in no case was justifiable in Japan. In China this democratic 
right was always recognised. F. Victor Dickins. 


The Arts in Early England. By G. Baupwin Brown, M.A. 2 vols. 
(London: Murray. 1903.) 


Untess Professor Brown’s two volumes may be looked upon as fore- 
runners of others on the same subject, their title is not quite a happy 
one, inasmuch as neither treats otherwise than indirectly of the 
arts of Early England. It is true that the first volume has a subtitle, 
‘The Life of Saxon England in its Relation to the Arts,’ but beyond an 
introductory chapter on the character of medieval art the greater part 
of it consists of a series of disquisitions on our early religious and 
social organisations, which lead up to the subject-matter of the second 
volume. The opening chapter of the first volume is followed by others on 
‘The country and the town a thousand years ago,’ ‘The castle, the 
church, and the monastery,’ ‘The conversion of England,’ ‘ The English 


the result is a sort of jargon originally read as partly pure Japanese, partly more or 
less Japanised Chinese. 

>I do not understand Dr. Asakawa’s objections to the term ‘mikado’ being 
employed, at all events in dealing with ancient history. It became at an early date 
the designation of the original tribal chief, while it is more respectful than the term wd 
(king) or kimi (lord). It was not until after the reforms of the seventh century had 
been accomplished that the mikado was designated by the Chinese title tei (emperor) 
I cannot agree, I may add, with Dr. Asakawa’s description of Buddhism as 
‘ para sitic.’ 
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missionary bishop and his monastic seat,’ and ‘The Saxon monastery 
in its relation to learning and art,’ and concludes with three chapters on 
the village church with regard to (a) the circumstances of its foundation, 
(d) its constitutional history, and (c) its relation to the life of the people. 
These concluding chapters are particularly happy, and the historical 
ones that precede them form an excellent epitome for the information of 
those who have not access to any larger work. 

A greater interest, however, attaches to the second volume, which 
treats of ecclesiastical architecture in England from the conversion of the 
Saxons to the Norman Conquest. This is a subject to which Professor 
Brown has for some time paid special attention, and if we are unable to 
accept all his conclusions there cannot be two opinions as to the 
moderation and care with which he has set forth his views. In 
the first two chapters are discussed (1) the Roman and Celtic sources 
of English ecclesiastical buildings and (2) foreign influences on later 
Saxon architecture. As regards the latter, while rightly, as we think, 
arguing against any direct Danish influence or traces of wooden con- 
struction, the author pleads strongly for an architectural connexion with 
Germany, which gave us the single western tower, pilaster buttresses, 
the unrecessed midwall-shafted window openings, and doubly splayed win- 
dows. On this point there may probably be some diversity of opinion. 
The third chapter treats of the number, distribution, and criteria of 
existing Saxon churches. Concerning the last Professor Brown con- 
cludes that ‘there is no criterion of absolute validity’ for distinguishing 
a Saxon church from one belonging to the other medieval periods; yet 
he goes on to instance certain ‘general symptoms,’ the discussion of 
which is spread over three succeeding chapters. 

The two concluding chapters deal with the history and theory of 
Saxon building and the architectural standard of the buildings them- 
selves, as illustrated by the facts and hypotheses of the preceding 
chapters; and the volume ends with an appendix containing an index 
list, with a map, of existing Saxon churches. In considering the number 
and distribution of the latter Professor Brown takes little or no account 
of such physical, geographical, or geological divisions as may have 
influenced the plans and technique of the buildings, nor of the difference 
that must have existed between a land divided into a number of 
rival kingdoms and its later condition under the monarchy of the 
Norman conquerors. Yet occasional references to certain types peculiar 
to Kent, and to others characteristic of Lincolnshire, show that Pro- 
fessor Brown is not altogether unmindful of such differences. Two 
other points seem also not to have received sufficient treatment 
throughout, the influence of then existing Romano-British structures 
upon Anglo-Saxon church-building, and the uses to which the various 
parts of the churches themselves were put. In connexion with this 
latter point we also notice an apparent unwillingness to discuss the 
character and use of those western adjuncts which were certainly attached 
to a number of our Saxon churches. Lastly, we think Professor Brown 
has failed to grasp the importance of the development and comparative 
study both of ground plans and methods of building, the value of which, 
especially as to plans, has already been insisted upon by Mr. Mickle- 
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thwaite and others, to whose previous labours in the same field Professor 
Brown acknowledges his indebtedness. 

Despite these apparent shortcomings we have to thank Professor 
Brown for a work of considerable interest and value, and especially for 
the excellent and numerous series of illustrations, for many of which we 
are also indebted to Mrs. Brown. The printing and general appearance of 
the volumes need no praise. W. H. Sr. Jonn Hope. 


Die soziale und politische Bedeutung der Grundherrschaft im friiheren 
Mittelalter. Von GrrHarD SEELIGER. (Abhandlungen der philo- 
logisch-historischen Klasse der Koniglich Siichsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, XXII.) (Leipzig. 1903.) 


ProFessor SEELIGER’S memoir presents undoubtedly a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of medieval institutions in their connexion with social 
conditions. The author is well known as a constitutional historian by 
his learned edition of Waitz’s Verfasswngsgeschichte, while as the editor 
of the Historische Vierteljahrsschrift he represents wide views on historical 
subjects and a commendable tendency to keep clear of ‘ splendid isolation’ 
in special inquiries. The work published by him in the Transactions of 
the Saxon Academy may be treated as an attempt to give new life to sub- 
jects which have been almost too much discussed by scholars in the course 
of several generations. Waitz, Roth, Sickel, Maurer, Brunner, Heusler, 
Rietschel, and others have treated with great learning and acumen of the 
Frankish forms of loanland, of franchises (Immumnitit), and of manorial 
law (Hofrecht), and on the whole, by help of these discussions, a set of 
doctrines obtained a more or less general currency. Professor Seeliger 
calls the prevailing theory manorial (die grundherrliche Theorie), and 
points to the following traits as to its chief characteristics. Land-tenure 
is transformed during the Carolingian period in two directions by the 
growth of leases : the precariae spread among the lower orders and produce 
rustic tenancies held by rent and labour; the beneficia are gradually 
specialised as holdings of military vassals. The influence of great lord- 
ships which finds expression in these facts and forms of landholding is 
further increased by a political process—the rise of ‘immunities.’ From 
being a surrender of the fiscal profits of litigation immunity becomes a 
surrender of jurisdiction. In the ninth century it is mainly restricted to 
lower jurisdiction, while in the tenth and eleventh centuries feudal 
potentates, and especially bishops, acquire rights of criminal justice in the 
most important cases. Such are the salient features of the process as 
understood by Waitz, Brunner, and other leading historians and jurists. 
The main principle of the evolution is sought in the overwhelming social 
and political influence of the Grundherrschaft, the great lord’s estate ; 
the free population around becomes subjected to it; it is endowed with 
jurisdictional powers which shatter the bonds of public justice and 
administration ; it gencrates special legal customs in the shape of Hofrecht. 
The rise of municipal self-government and of the principalities of Germany 
(Territorien) has been traced to germs contained in the Grundherr- 
schaft. 

Professor Seeliger ays stress on the signs of an opposition to 
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this manorial theory. Caro has demonstrated the existence of a 
great number of small freeholders not subjected by the great estate in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. Professor von Below has produced 
convincing arguments against the idea of a development of the town 
and of the principality from manorial origins, and has traced their 
derivation from the public power of the State. Professor Seeliger goes 
one step further and tries to show that within the estate itself they were 
very far from developing exclusively and smoothly on the lines of private 
lordship and private jurisdiction. To begin with, the precariae and 
beneficia were not originally bound up with any special economic or social 
qualifications. The early precaria was simply a concession on special 
petition, and, at a later stage, it became regularly a lease granted in 
favour of a donor of a piece of land; there was nothing high or low 
about it, and no trace of personal subjection to the grantor. In the 
same way the beneficiwm is, in principle, a simple loan of land, then, 
more specially, a loan or lease which did not lead to the fitting in of 
the tenure into the economic system of the manor. In this view free 
hereditary leases (Erbleithen) are not the product of later custom, as 
Rietschel has tried to show; they come right down from the Frankish 
period and testify to the unbroken continuity of free intercourse and free 
condition. Similarly the history of Immunity is made to disclose, not 
the collapse of a free population under private rule, but the gathering 
in the hands of great lords of franchises of various kinds and importance. 
There is the sway of the owner over the unfree, to begin with. The 
Merovingian slaveholder was even more absolute in this respect than his 
successor of the eleventh century; the State came to play a greater 
part in the life of the unfree instead of losing hold over them. As 
regards free tenants (freie Hintersassen) a fundamental distinction must 
be made between contentions which arose within the territory of the Im- 
munity and cases where members of the Immunity had disputes with out- 
siders. Asa rule, only cases of the former kind came under the cognisance 
of the tribunal of the franchise ; in the latter eventuality the advocatus 
of the franchise had to act in the public court in conjunction with the 
Count. Again, free owners residing in the neighbourhood of the estate 
certainly are attracted towards the franchise, but the great lords obtain 
over them a peculiar public right, the so-called Bann. Altogether the 
characteristic trait of the German Grundherrschaft is the heterogeneous 
nature of its attributes and relations: it consists of a congeries of insti- 
tutions which hold together but loosely and admit all sorts of social 
varieties within their sphere of action. 

This may stand for a general outline of Professor Seeliger’s searching 
and suggestive investigations. I need not dwell on the great importance 
of his results both for the right understanding of the process described 
and for the purpose of comparison with similiar phenomena of English 
legal history. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the analogies 
between the practices of the Immunitdt and the passage from the 
heterogeneous grants of sac and soc and the straggling manors of Domes- 
day to the regularity of Norman feudalism. It would be difficult to 
offer an adequate criticism of the author’s arguments without entering 
into very technical details. I will merely mention some points which 
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occurred to me in the course of an attentive perusal of Professor Seeliger’s 
studies. 

I can but express my complete agreement with the general drift of 
our writer’s analysis. The simple formula of the overwhelming influence 
of the manorial estate in the tenth and eleventh centuries has evidently 
been applied in too sweeping a manner, and it was very important to 
show that it has to be subjected to material limitations in point of 
quantity as well as of quality. The constitutional side of the process 
has been described with much acumen and discretion. It may be 
noticed that Professor Seeliger, although making substantial reserva- 
tions in regard to what would have been termed in England Crown cases, 
is still quite alive to the importance of the passage of lower jurisdiction 
into the hands of great lords. He remarks, very rightly, that the fate of 
the lower classes mainly depended on the structure of secondary courts 
and the conduct of every-day affairs. The only stricture which I should 
like to make on this part of the inquiry might be directed against certain 
assumptions which seem arbitrary, and a tendency to dialectic exaggera- 
tion in defining conditions and contrasts. To illustrate my meaning in the 
former respect, I should like to ask whether there is sufficient ground 
for treating the far-reaching franchises of Hamburg and Magdeburg as 
exceptional and capable of special interpretation? Is there really a 
standard for making out what is to be considered as normal in such 
cases? Or, again, why should familia be taken currently in the restricted 
case of unfree dependents, when it is admitted by the author himself 
that it may stand for dependents of all kinds, both free and servile? Some 
exaggeration in the use of the analytical method is noticeable in the 
treatment of the modifications of Immunitdt and Bann: in spite of a 
general agreement with the author’s contention one cannot help feeling 
some distrust as to the marches and countermarches of these insti- 
tutions. 

More serious doubts may be expressed as to the economic under- 
currents of the political and legal processes which are described in the 
memoir under discussion. Their importance is sufficiently illustrated by 
the fact that some of our author’s best suggestions are drawn from 
observations of economic and social traits. Such are the remarks on 
the part played by the beneficia, outside the narrow economic organisa- 
tion of the estate, or on the influence of the scattering of plots belonging 
to the same estate on its political structure and on the striving of the land- 
lords towards rounding off their sphere of power. But our author seems 
still too much taken up with the formal aspects of the problem: he 
treats it from the point of view of the constitutional historian, and does 
not pay sufficient heed to the phenomena of husbandry which are 
looming behind it. He is, for instance, quite right from a formal point 
of view when he declares that there is nothing socially distinctive in the 
precaria or in the beneficiwm. The first is not peculiar to the relations 
of the peasantry, and the second is not merely a feature in the life of 
military vassals. But though the colourless use of the terms may be 
considered as proved, the transformation of social relations by the help of 
land loans reappears in another, material sense. The precaria may be 
colourless on the face of it—as a matter of fact it turns out to be a very 
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peculiar instrument for the transfer of land from men seeking protection 
in this life or the next while retaining their hold on the profits of their 
estates. Such transactions are quite unusual at any time, except that of 
incipient feudalism, when there was a call for social protection ; and in 
this sense the precaria may be an instrument of subjection after all. 
And the beneficiwm, though nothing but a grant of usage, turns out to be 
an instrument of military endowment in the material intercourse of 
society. Another occasion which calls for some comment from the economic 
point of view is afforded by the treatment of special Immunity. It is 
said to be restricted to the domain land of the lords and not to apply to 
the tributary holdings, the dienende Hufen. I confess that I am at 
a loss to understand such a narrow application of the principle of 
Immunity and of the fine on its infringement by representatives of 
public power. Surely the franchise was designed to a great extent, if not 
chiefly, for these very settlers on manorial territory, and would be barren 
indeed if it were restricted to the servientes of the home farm. 

I need not add that the doubts and objections which may easily occur 
to an attentive student of so complex a subject are by no means of such 
a kind as to detract from the merits of Professor Seeliger’s thorough and 
fruitful investigations. Paut VINOGRADOFF. 


Asser’s Life of King Alfred ; together with the Annals of St. Neots 
erroneously ascribed to Asser. Edited by W. H. Stevenson, M.A. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1904.) 


At last we have a modern critical edition of the Life of Alfred. One 
cannot imagine French or German historical scholars remaining content 
so long with an early eighteenth-century edition of a source of equal 
importance for the early history of their countries even if doubts had not 
been cast upon its authenticity. The text of the Life given in the Monu- 
menta Historica Britannica (1848) is merely a reprint of that published 
by Francis Wise in 1722, though Petrie in his apparatus collated the early 
transcripts of the unique manuscript which unhappily perished in the fire 
in the Cottonian Library in 1731. Wise did good service in distinguish- 
ing most of the interpolations which Archbishop Parker had introduced 
without warning into the Cottonian MS. and into his editio princeps 
(1574) from the ‘Annals of St. Neots’ under the delusion that this 
twelfth-century compilation was a fuller form of the Life, in correcting 
some of the readings in Parker’s edition and Camden’s reprint of it 
(1602), and in giving a rough but invaluable facsimile of a page of the 
Cottonian MS. But, like Hearne and other editors of his time who lived 
in the country, Wise never thought of making a visit to London to examine 
a manuscript personally, and the friend who undertook to collate the 
Asser MS. with Camden’s text for him did his work so carelessly that 
many of the errors of the early editions escaped detection. Petrie’s 
collation of the sixteenth-century transcripts of the manuscript and of 
the ‘ Annals of St. Neots ’ drew attention to some, though not all, of these 
errors, but they were left uncorrected in his text. Neither Wise nor Petrie 
marked Parker’s interpolations in a way which made them obvious at a 
glance, and historians have gone on quoting from some of these passages 
as if they were part of the original work. 
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There was, therefore, ample room for a more satisfactory text, and 
this Mr. Stevenson has provided with all his minute care and fastidi- 
ous scholarship. The Parkerian additions are unmistakably distinguished 
by the use of small type, and we may join in the editor’s hopethat in any 
future edition they will be omitted altogether. His materials for the 
restoration of the genuine text of the Life did not include a single frag- 
ment of the Cottonian MS. ; but with the aid of the transcripts, especially 
that now in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which was 
copied for Parker before his interpolations were made, and of the extensive 
borrowings from the Life in Florence of Worcester, the ‘ Annals of St. 
Neots,’ William of Malmesbury, and the composite work which passes under 
the name of Simeon of Durham, he has produced a text which is a vast 
improvement upon that of Wise. Florence’s excerpts from the Life are 
so full and close that Mr. Stevenson has printed in Roman type all that 
part of the work which is found in the Worcester compiler’s chronicle, 
putting the rest into italics. It has, indeed, been maintained by Sir 
Henry Howorth, who believes the Life to be a twelfth-century compila- 
tion, that the fabricator drew that part of it which is common to him 
and Florence from the Worcester annalist. But this view is contradicted 
by. the paleographical testimony that much of the Cottonian MS§., in- 
cluding Asser’s dedication, was in a hand of the beginning of the eleventh 
century and by a comparison of the treatment of the material in the two 
works. Before Mr. Stevenson’s critical examination of the textual history 
of the Life and the foreign parallels which he adduces the case made 
against its genuineness by Thomas Wright and Sir Henry Howorth 
crumbles away. Two of the more plausible counts of their impeachment 
laid stress upon its curious mixture of annals translated from the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle with biography and upon the fact that though Asser sur- 
vived the king the Life records nothing after 887. But these features are 
found in the undoubtedly genuine lives of Louis the Pious by Thegan 
and ‘the Astronomer,’ which were probably known to the author 
of the Life, as was certainly the more famous biography of Charles 
the Great by Einhard. Mr. Stevenson makes a good point too in his 
remark that a later compiler would hardly have passed over in silence the 
glories of Alfred’s later years, so that the abrupt ending of the work really 
supports its attribution to a contemporary writer. 

No doubt the evidence for Asser’s authorship stops short of proof 
positive, and some of the difficulties which the Life presents have not yet 
been satisfactorily disposed of ; but the most minute investigation has 
failed to disclose any anachronisms which would support the theory of 
an eleventh or twelfth century fabricator. On the contrary there are 
some features which give us confidence in the claim made for Asser. 
The author was clearly a Celt, and his knowledge of Wales makes it 
practically certain that he was a Welshman. He gives the names of the 
Welsh kings contemporary with Alfred more correctly than can be well 
believed of a later compiler, and his Welsh forms of place-names are 
declared by experts to fall in with this conclusion. His latinity is of 
the rhetorical kind affected by Celtic writers, his scriptural quotations 
are taken not from the Vulgate but from one of the older Latin versions 
which long remained in use in the Celtic church, and he uses an earlier 
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form of the Chronicle than any that has come down to us. Again, he 
shows a detailed knowledge of ninth-century events, which can hardly be 
credited of one who was not acontemporary. The existence, for instance, 
of the letters to Alfred from Elias, patriarch of Jerusalem, which he 
professes to have seen, is confirmed by a passage in the Anglo-Saxon 
Leech book printed by Mr. Cockayne, but it is most unlikely that an 
eleventh or twelfth century compiler should have had access to so obscure 


-a@source. As another instance of the writer’s minute acquaintance with 


things which happened in Alfred’s time Mr. Stevenson draws attention 
to his version of the Chronicle’s record of an eclipse under 879: And py 
ilean geare apystrode sco sunne an tid deges. The Life expands this 
into, Hodem anno eclipsis solis inter nonam et vesperam, sed propius 
ad nonam, facta est. The editor agrees with Mr. Plummer that the 
eclipse in question must be identified with that of 29 Oct. 878 rather 
than that of 26 March 879; but whereas the latter understands the 
Chronicle to refer the eclipse to one o’clock in the afternoon, which 
would be roughly correct for the south of England, Mr. Stevenson takes 
it to mean that the sun was eclipsed for an hour. As the hour of none 
for that day was about two o'clock, the note of time in the Life will not 
hold good for Wessex. But in his learned note Mr. Stevenson points 
out that the contemporary ‘ Annals of Fulda’ state that the eclipse began 
at that place shortly after the hour of none, and he conjectures that the 
author, who elsewhere shows knowledge of Frankland, had been in western 
Germany at the time of the eclipse. The cumulative evidence amassed 
with such painstaking research in support of the authenticity of the Life 
carries conviction the easier because of the absolutely critical and im- 
partial manner in which the inquiry is conducted. Mr. Stevenson 
clinches the arguments put forward two years ago by Mr. Plummer in 
his Ford Lectures on the Life and Times of King Alfred necessarily in a 
more imperfect form, but noteworthy inasmuch as he started with a 
strong prejudice against the genuineness of the work. The editor does 
not appear to have seen the Ford Lectures, for he has no notice of the 
interesting suggestion there made as to the meaning of aedificia in the 
Life. Its mention of ‘ aedificia of gold and silver incomparably wrought 
under his [Alfred’s] instructions’ is rightly reckoned by Mr. Stevenson 
among the difficulties still attaching to the Life, if aedificia here has its 
ordinary sense of buildings. Mr. Plummer’s suggestion that the word 
may be used in the sense of articles of goldsmith’s work, which in the 
case of shrines and reliquaries were really ‘ edifices’ in miniature, deserves 
consideration. Another stumbling-block is the account of the mysterious 
illness which is said to have come upon Alfred at his wedding feast. 
The morbid feelings ascribed to the king led Mr. Plummer to denounce 
the whole passage as a ‘concoction in the worst hagiological manner.’ 
But the story was certainly part of the Life as early as the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, and its style is identical with that of 
the rest of the work. We are driven to suppose with Mr. Stevenson 
that the rhetorical author ‘ greatly exaggerated the bodily sufferings of 
the king for the purpose of heightening the colours of his picture or of 
emphasising the difficulties under which the king performed his life’s 
strenuous work.’ 
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In an introduction and notes extending to 329 pages and crammed 
with facts and inferences the editor rarely gives the critic an opening. 
There is, however, a slight want of clearness in his discussion of the date 
of Asser’s episcopate at Sherborne (p. xvii). It is possible, he says, that 
Asser was the unnamed bishop of that see to whom Alfred left a legacy 
in his will. But this should have been qualified by a reminder that in 
that case the Bishop Wulfsige who witnesses a charter in 889 cannot be 
Asser’s predecessor of that name at Sherborne, for the will was drawn up 
certainly before 888 and perhaps before 885. As the other known — 
Bishop Wulfsige of Alfred’s time was not consecrated bishop of London 
until 898, we should have a third otherwise unaccounted for. Mr. 
Stevenson himself rightly remarks that the omission from the will of any 
mention of Plegmund, who was already at the court of Alfred when Asser 
entered it, is difficult to reconcile with the identification of the latter with 
the bishop of Sherborne of the will. Again, a reference to Mr. 
Plummer’s Ford Lectures would have been helpful at times, as in the 
case of aedificia already mentioned. ,Another instance is in connexion 
with Parker’s substitution of swblevatus est for suatim utens in the text 
of the chapter recording the king’s visit to the shrine of St. Gueriir in 
Cornwall. The archbishop evidently did not understand the latter 
phrase, but why should he have replaced it by one which is unintelli- 
gible in its context? Mr. Stevenson feels this difficulty, and suggests 
that it may have been derived from a marginal note, which Parker 
regarded as a gloss upon or correction of swatim wtens. Mr. Plummer 
also takes it to be a scribal note imported into the text, though unaware 
how recent its insertion was, but he suggests that it originated as a 
comment on the sentence which precedes it in Parker’s text: e¢ 
‘nunc etiam S. Neotus ibidem fie. in the church where St. Gueriir 
rested] pausat. This, as Mr. Stevenson points out, is in all probability 
itself an interpolation, a much earlier one, however, since it appeared in 
the Cottonian MS. and was evidently made before the removal of 
St. Neot’s remains to Eynesbury, in Huntingdonshire, which now bears 
his name. After this translation, Mr. Plummer supposes, some one noted 
in the margin of the Life that the statement in the text as to the place 
where the saint reposed was no longer correct—swblevatus est, ‘he has 
been taken up.’ The solution is certainly a pretty one. Mr. Stevenson 
might also, perhaps, have got a useful hint from the Ford Lectures 
with regard to Asser’s employment of Germania. Under 884 he 
describes an invasion of the Old Saxons by an army of pagans from 
Germany—de Germania. The exclusion of Old Saxony from Germany 
naturally strikes the editor as curious (p. 292), but he does not hit upon 
Mr. Plummer’s explanation that Germania here means Norway, a sense 
in which it is used in the Welsh annals. If this be so, the evidence 
that the author of the Life was a Welshman is much strengthened. 
James Tair. 
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Les Origines de Vancienne France. Par Jacques Fracw. X°® et XI° 
Sidcles. III. La Renaissance de l’Ktat. La Royauté et le Principat. 
(Paris: Larose. 1904.) 


Tue third section of M. Flach’s brilliant and revolutionary book has 
made its appearance eleven years after the appearance of the second, and 
even now its 580 pages do not exhaust the whole of the subject originally 
assigned to it by its author. While the first two volumes of Les Origines 
de V'ancienne France dealt respectively with ‘le régime seigneurial’ and 
‘les origines communales; la féodalité et la chevalerie,’ M. Flach 
designed to include in the present a survey of the revival of strong 
political authority, whether manifested in the Capetian monarchy, or in 
what he will not permit us any longer to call the ‘great fiefs’ of the 
French crown, or in the developed organisation of the Church. Practi- 
cally the whole of the present volume is taken up with the study of the 
French monarchy as regarded from the particular point of view which 
M. Flach has made his own. He has already indicated how the régime 
seigneurial, which followed the disruption of the Carolingian monarcby, 
was only to a very limited extent a product of territorial feudalism. He 
now notes with triumph the large measure in which his new teaching 
has already modified the doctrine of such specialists as MM. Luchaire 
and Pfister. He now works out a detailed survey of the late Carolin- 
gian and early Capetian monarchy with the object of showing that 
the French crown, like the French lordship, was but very partially a 
development of territorial feudalism. There was no ‘feudal system 

such as later jurists have described until the twelfth century ; and its 
earlier stages are to be found in Catalonia, in Normandy, in England, 
in Lorraine, rather than in ‘Francie,’ the centre of the Capetian 
power. Hugh Capet’s monarchy was not the reinvigoration of a dying 
sovereignty by its union with a great fief. It is already admitted on 
all hands that the ‘ducatus Francorum’ was no territorial lordship. 
It is equally clear that the county of Paris, held under Hugh by Bouchard 
the Venerable, and therefore not absorbed into the crown, was as little 
the source of Hugh’s authority as the duchy of France. Hugh was not 
the holder of a vast and concentrated domain from whose administrative 
machinery all the later institutions of the monarchy grew. He ruled 
France as king, and not as duke or count. His ‘domain’ was not very 
great and was so exceedingly scattered as to be no real basis of his 
power. The early Capetian revenues were national rather than feudal, 
its host the old national army of the Germans, its chief resource the not 
yet feudalised Church, its chief dignitaries bound to the monarch by the 
‘foi liege naturelle ’ which the lords of ‘Francie’ owed to their natural 
lord, and seldom by feudal homage or by the grant of fiefs or benefices. 
The strength of the monarchy was not in proprietorship, but in its full 
inheritance of the Carolingian tradition. 

Outside ‘Francie,’ M. Flach holds, it stood in no feudal relation, 
hardly in any specific relation of supremacy, over the ‘ princes’ of Gaul. 
These ‘ princes ’ were themselves sharers with the monarchy in the great 
Carolingian tradition. Their power rests not on the bestowal of benefices, 
but on their inherent strength, derived from their representing the 
greatest of the noble houses of the Franks, from their being thus able to 
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afford protection to the distressed ordinary man, and in time to make 
themselves representative of the local ‘ethnic’ or even national feeling 
of the various regions of Gaul. Their institutions and authority were in 
no wise created in violation of the rights of the crown. They owed the 
crown no homage or fealty: they were colleagues, confederates, allies, 
rather than dependents, though they doubtless recognised the superior 
dignity of the Rex Francorum. In the last and most interesting portion 
of his very suggestive book M. Flach begins the analysis of the powers 
and origin of the ‘Principate,’ but only gets as far as the lay and 
ecclesiastical ‘ princes’ of ‘Francie’ in the narrower sense. He shows 
us, however, how, even in this limited region, powers like the houses of 
Blois and Anjou succeeded, and other powers like the houses of Ver- 
mandois, the Valois, and the Vexin almost succeeded, in setting up virtually 
independent states that were formidable rivals and possible supplanters 
of the Capetian monarchy, which was only saved from ruin by the 
strenuous backing it received from such ecclesiastical ‘ princes’ as the 
archbishop of Reims and his suffragans of Chalons, Noyon, Beauvais, and 
Laon. He reserves for a future volume, which he hopes soon to have 
ready, the examination of the ‘ Principate’ outside the central nucleus of 
the monarchical influence. But he makes it clear that the dukes of 
Normandy, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, the counts of Flanders and 
Toulouse, were no great feudatories of the monarchy, but independent 
princes, each doing in his own sphere the work of centralisation and 
national reconstitution that was the special work of the Capetians within 
‘France’ in its narrower sense. Even the ‘peers of France,’ like the 
German national dukes, owed their position, and the beginnings of the 
organisation which bound them together, to the fact that they, the lay 
peers at leasi, represented the chief national subdivision of Gaul. 

Such is M. Flach’s general thesis. It has already been strongly at- 
tacked, as for example by M. Louis Halphen in the Revue Historique. 
It will be enough to say here that it is not always quite easy to grasp 
each stage of M. Flach’s argument, and that sometimes his evidence 
hardly seems to prove quite as much as he thinks. Moreover, even if we 
admit that both the king and the lords of eleventh-century France had little 
that was technically ‘feudal’ about them, the state of society hitherto de- 
scribed as ‘ feudal’ remains largely the same, and the difference is in a 
way about names as much as things. Yet, allowing for all this, we must 
still admit that our current conceptions of early French history must be 
considerably modified if M. Flach succeeds in winning general acceptance 
for his views, each of which is backed by a great marshalling of contem- 
porary testimony in elaborate and most interesting footnotes. The notion 
that French history is the logical working out of the feudal principle, ex- 
pressed in every line of Stubbs that deals with France, must be abandoned. 
The fixed belief that the Normans brought with them from France a 
fully developed system of territorial feudalism which they imposed on 
conquered England is incompatible with it, as is the inveterate notion of 
the essential differences between the general course of English and French 
medieval history, which seems somehow to fade away the more every 
period is examined in detail. But it will be better to reserve for the 


1 Revue Historique, |xxxy. 271-285. Cf. lxxxvi. 137-8. 
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appearance of M. Flach’s next volume the more detailed examination of 
the results of his views in modifying our current notions of Anglo- 
Norman as well as of French history. One short note (p. 88) indicates the 
possibilities suggested by M. Flach in this direction. Speaking of 
Normandy as the probable cradle of French feudalism, he adds : 


J’aurai 4 revenir sur cette influence et 4 montrer sa profondeur. Qu’il me 
suffise de dire en cet endroit que l’organisation féodale s’est trouvée dans la 
société Anglo-Saxonne en avance sur celle de la France du fait que le pouvoir 
royal y avait plus de force, d’unité et d’extension. 


If we can be convinced that Anglo-Saxon England taught France 
feudalism, and that a strong monarchy was the condition precedent to 
feudal organisation, it will not be a hard matter to accept some of the 
other startling obiter dicta of this most able and suggestive volume. 
Among these are the statements that the imperial dignity of Charlemagne 
was but giving a new name to an already existing system, and that 
Charles wished, not an ‘imperium Romanum,’ but an ‘ imperium Fran- 
corum,’ and that the ‘ Holy Roman Empire’ of the Ottos and later times 
was in no wise a revival or continuation of the empire of Charles the 
Great. T. F. Tout. 


The Domesday Boroughs. By Apvoupnus Ba.tarp, B.A., LL.B. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1904.) 


Mr. Batiarp’s contributions to municipal history are favourably known 
to readers of this Review. He has now essayed a harder task, for he seeks 
to make Domesday Book reveal certain secrets of the boroughs and the 
burgesses of 1086 which till now have remained closely hid. Progress in 
the interpretation of Domesday must depend largely on skill in co-ordi- 
nating like facts expressed in unlike terminology, and every attempt at 
reconstruction by co-ordination will meet with a sympathetic welcome. 
The constructive scheme advanced by Mr. Ballard is a ‘ burh-bot’ scheme, 
based upon Professor Maitland’s ‘ garrison theory.’ But the new scheme 
is intended to cover a wider range of facts than the old, and whereas 
the ‘garrison’ was advanced in company with a number of supporting 
theories, in part explanation of a variety of phenomena, the ‘ burh-bot’ 
is advanced in what appears a rather dangerous isolation. There follows 
behind it, it is true, another suggestion, but a suggestion so purely 
destructive that it cannot be regarded as supporting a burh-bot theory ; 
if it could be accepted it would destroy some of the foundations of the 
garrison theory. On the commercial purpose of the boroughs little stress 
is laid by Mr. Ballard, and no clues are sought in that direction. His 
scheme has the charm of great simplicity, but it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether Domesday boroughs possessed thischarm. Professor Maitland’s 
‘first word’ in treating of Domesday boroughs was that ‘no general 
theory will tell the story of every or any particular town,’ and it has been 
his last word too, for he returned to it in reply to criticism. If Mr. 
Ballard had kept it in mind, he could never have approached Domesday 
with the motto, Ex wno disce omnes, which he has chosen for his ‘ open 
sesame.’ Domesday is a cunning enchanter, able to transform things and 
make them invisible, but it is doubtful if all the things transformed are 
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the same things. Mille hominum species et rerum discolor usus may 
prove a safer moito. 

In the new theory the ground is prepared by dividing the boroughs 
into composite and simple. Into the composite class are thrown not only 
all those which show any ‘ tenurial heterogeneity,’ in Professor Maitland’s 
use of the phrase, but all those in which any sort of divided control can 
be detected, whether it be over the third penny, geld, burgesses, or lands. 
It is the ‘composite’ boroughs whose case alone the new theory is 
advanced tomeet. The ‘simple’ borough is dismissed in a few sentences, 
as a recent and comparatively uninteresting creation, which need not be 
brought under the ‘burh-bot’ theory. According to that theory every 
statement in Domesday which speaks of any kind of connexion between 
lords and burgesses or houses in boroughs, or between rural properties 
and burgesses, may be treated as a like statement: the nexus between the 
lord and the burgess is a murage nexus ; the burgess discharges the lord’s 
responsibility for the borough wall. Whatever value may be set upon this 
suggestion it must be put to the author’s credit that he has brought more 
fully into view than has yet been done the abundance of the evidence of 
a relationship between the landowners of a given county and the burgesses 
of that county. Upon the basis of careful Domesday reference which he has 
laid it may be that a rival theory could be built up. Mr. Ballard suggests 
that we may co-ordinate the phrases, ‘A has 2 burgesses in the borough 
of Y;’ ‘there are x burgesses in the borough of Y, who appertain to 
the manor of Z;’ and ‘there are in the manor of Z x burgesses who 
appertain to the borough of Y.’ From these statements a table has 
been drawn up of what Mr. Ballard calls ‘contributory lords’ and ‘ con- 
tributory properties,’ which shows at a glance the extent of heterogeneity 
of lordship in the boroughs. It needs close reading of the whole of each 
county before all that Domesday has to say on boroughs and burgesses 
can be set in this tabular form. 

The ‘ contribution ’ we are to see as a walling or ditching contribution 
for which the burgess acquits his lord’s land. We are to believe that 
Domesday accidentally lets out the whole secret in the terms in which 
Oxford is described. Ex wno disce omnes. Oxford contained certain 
‘mansions,’ called ‘mural’ because they were subject to the service of 
wall-mending, and these mural mansions can be proved (if we accept the 
author’s interpretation of the evidence) to have been the property of per- 
sons who held land in the county. These landowners discharged their 
‘burh-bot’ by the burgesses who occupied these ‘haws.’ Presumably, 
then, other landlords, who had lands in the county where they also had 
burgesses, wanted borough haws as ‘ mural mansions.’ With this doctrine 
in view the author has been at great pains to prove that in very many 
cases the owner of borough haws did hold lands in the county or the 
immediate neighbourhood of the borough. Some pretty maps are worked 
out to show the ‘ contributories ’ to Lewes, Arundel, Chichester, Leicester, 
and other places. But even in what are advanced as typical cases there 
are difficulties to meet. There are the persons who own burgesses, and 
even ‘mural mansions’ eo nomine, and own no lands in the county.’ 


! Mr. Ballard might have made a further point in his own favour by noticing that 
the bishop of Coutances (with two mural mansions) did have land in Oxfordshire, 
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There are the properties which ‘ contribute’ burgesses to more than one 
borough. There are the owners of burgesses whose names lend them- 
selves with difficulty to any secure identification. For instance, a certain 
elasticity of faith is needed to make us certain that because one 
‘Doda, presbyter,’ owned burgesses in Pevensey, therefore a Doda who 
owned land in Sussex must be Doda ‘ presbyter,’ as Mr. Ballard tacitly 
assumes. It is not very hard to find the Suetmans and Alwins, who held 
mural mansions at Oxford, among Oxfordshire tenants bearing those 
names ; it would be well that they should be tenants-in-chief of the king, 
but if they are not in that list we must look at the subtenants. There 
are plenty of Suetmans and Alwins to choose from, so many that it is 
difficult to feel sure that we can capture the right one. There are also 
burgesses having these English names who occupy mansions seemingly 
‘non-mural,’ for Domesday appears careful of the distinction; but we 
are not encouraged to identify the names of rural tenants with those in 
the ‘non-mural’ list, only with those in the ‘ mural’ list. 

The weakest links in the chain of evidence are put to a heavy 
strain, and no attempt is made to meet even those difficulties which have 
already been advanced ? against a much more guarded ‘ garrison theory.’ 
The case of old Norwich is not explained, nor the cause of the admittedly 
disproportionate contribution. On a burh-bot, as on a garrison, theory 
we expect some indication that the bot was proportionate to the extent of 
the rural property.’ Further we are not told how to cope with the 
difficulty that some manors contributed to more than one borough, or 
with the difficulty that Domesday tells of burgesses ‘ contributed’ by 
lands outside the county in which their borough lay—for instance, of 
Herefordshire lands which ‘ contributed’ burgesses to Worcester. 

We are far from wishing to minimise the importance of the duty of 
burh-bot, the reparacio arcis; it might indeed be pointed out with 
advantage that where there was no wall, ditch-digging and repairing 
were important items. The charter of Abbot Anselm to Bury might have 
been quoted. 


Quod si fossatum, quo villa cireumdatur, reparari debet, si milites de 
abbatia ef liberi sokemanni ibi operantur, tunc burgenses ibi operabuntur 
sicuti milites sive sokemanni, quia illud opus non pertinet magis ad burgenses 
quam ad milites.' 


We cannot, however, feel any confidence that the knights and 
sokemanni enfeoffed their ditch-digging by means of ‘ burgess fees,’ if we 
may coin the expression; Mr. Ballard seems to suggest a kind of wall 


which Domesday Book has dragged into Northamptonshire (see ante, vol. xvii. 476, 
and Victoria County History, ‘ Northants,’ i. 270). 

* No specific reference is made to Professor Tait’s criticism in this Review (vol. xii. 
p- 768) of the garrison theory, or to Professor Maitland’s reply in Township and 
Borough. 

* The value of the suggestion advanced does not depend upon correctness in detail, 
for no theory of proportions is put forward ; but we wish it had been made easier to 
follow the process by which some of the figures have been arrived at. Many com- 
plicated expressions are reduced to simplicity without explanation of the method 
pursued: in some cases the full exposition does not tally accurately either with 
Domesday or with the statistical epitome. 

* American Historical Review, ii. 688. 

VOL. XX.—-NO. LXXVII. 
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fee in the borough haw, akin to a knight’s fee. There was a Graben- 
geld for the Festungsbaupflicht abroad, but it is doubtful whether 
we have either here or at home evidence of a very widely and highly 
developed scheme for subinfeudation by burgess service. The traces 
even of burh-bot soon become relatively scanty. If in 1086 the majority 
of boroughs were in the enjoyment of a well-ordered assessment of con- 
tribution from the county lands, it is difficult to see what causes brought 
about its displacement and led to the introduction of the royal charter of 
‘murage,’ based on a very different principle, a toll on vendible goods. 

A theory which gives to borough toll its due importance may serve to 
link the burh-bot and the murage grants together, and leave room for 
Mr. Ballard’s theory to play the part it ought to play. But our own 
attempt at a constructive interpretation can best be made after we 
have discussed that part of the book which is professedly destructive. 

Mr. Ballard’s researches have led him to the conclusion that the 
borough court was not a court co-ordinate with the hundred court, not a 
unit in the national system of courts, as has been hitherto asserted. This 
is heresy indeed, and we must take one by one the arguments that are 
advanced in its defence. As they are not all grouped in one place, we 
may draw them together in the following order :— 

First, it is pointed out that, since by the law of Edgar the borough 
court was to meet only three times a year, while the hundred was to meet 
monthly, the burgess must have been at a disadvantage if he could not 
seek justice in the monthly court. There is, however, a mass of 
continental and English evidence, which points to the fact that 
the ‘great court’ of the borough, to which suit was compulsory, was 
accompanied by intermediate courts to which the parties pleading were 
specially summoned. Professor Maitland made clear long ago that the 
same is true of the shire court. We must reckon with das gebotene Ding 
as well as with das echte or wngebotene Ding. The London customs of the 
twelfth century printed in this Review ° show plainly that the relation of 
the husting to the folkmoot was that of the gebotene to the echte Ding. 
The Preston custumal, cap. 10,° is equally clear on the relationship 
between the three ‘ great portmoots,’ which all must attend, and the ‘ lesser 
portmoots,’ attended by those who have placita super se. The Whitby 
charter‘ says : T'res in anno sint placitorwm instituciones . . « etsi aliqua 
querimonia mfra predictas instituciones emerserit, et determinari inter 
eosdem non possit, sine dilacione ad primam institucionem terminetur, 
and many others are no less explicit. 

Further, Mr. Ballard says that ‘ there is nothing to lead us to suppose 
that the existence of a borough court excluded the jurisdiction of the 
hundred court ; otherwise we should not find so many charters of later 
date granting that the burgesses should not be impleaded without the 
borough ;’ and in the preface it is suggested that the establishment of a 
‘separate exclusive’ borough court originates in the twelfth century. The 
Oxford charter from Henry II, extra civitatem Oxenforde non placitent de 
aliquo unde calumniati sunt, is given as ‘one of the earliest’ (it is, of 
course, on the model of the London charter of Henry I). But, if there is 


5 Vol. xvii. p. 502. ® Ante, vol. xv. p. 497. 
7 Cart. Abb. de Whiteby, Surtees Soc., i. 212. 
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anything in this, it must first be proved that ‘ exclusive jurisdiction ’ in 
this sense was necessary to the existence of a true hundred court. 

Next it is urged that because many boroughs are entered under the 
hundred rubrics in Domesday they therefore owed suit to the hundred. 
This is to ignore the fact that fiscal and jurisdictional union are two different 
things. Geld and soke are constantly distinguished. In the fourteenth 
century boroughs paid tallage in hundredal divisions, though they had 
charters which exempted them from suit to shire and hundred. In 
speaking of borough courts as co-ordinate with the hundred courts, or 
of boroughs as dissevered jurisdictionally from the hundred, no one can 
have intended to deny that they could geld as parts of hundreds. 
According to the new theory, when Domesday tells us that Sandwich 
lies in its own hundred, that there are numbers of hundreds called after 
their borough, like Chester, Colchester, Norwich, Thetford, we are to 
see hundreds of the usual country pattern. It is a mistake to say 
that the typical English borough was a vill which was a ‘hundred,’ 
and that a legal thought lies behind this vill that is a hundred. The law 
men of Stamford, the iwdices of Chester, attended a court, a ‘ hundret,’ 
but ‘perhaps’ it was a court for a hundred of Stamford, of Chester, 
which was differentiated in no respect from the rural hundred of Apple- 
tree. Such speculations show a want of appreciation of hundredal 
geography, of Domesday arithmetic. But Mr. Ballard is no student of 
Domesday arithmetic; he writes ‘7/. 2s. ores and 2d.,’ and leaves us hanging 
midway between rival systems of notation. 

If we accept the new doctrine, all the positive evidence which seems 
to place the borough courts of pre-Conquest days in the national scheme 
of courts is to be set aside. Suitors were directed to attend borough 
courts at regular intervals, and officials were to be appointed to witness 
purchases in boroughs; public transactions and conveyances of land 
were witnessed by the reeves and men of the boroughs. All this is 
known to the author, but apparently he sees no evidence here to justify 
the opinions held by the greatest historians of England and Germany. 
The third penny of shire, hundred, and borough, the ‘four benches,’ the 
twelve doomsmen, the ‘ witans of Exeter, Barnstaple, Lidford, Totnes,’ * 
the assessment of boroughs as hundreds and half-hundreds, the whole of 
the continental evidence as to the nature of the burghal jurisdiction— 
these things all become meaningless in the light of the new speculation. 
What was the nature of the jurisdiction exercised by Mr. Ballard’s borough 
court we are not told, for he seeks to destroy one faith without building up 
another. 

The strength of the case for negation is supposed to lie in two passages 
from Domesday Book, destructive, on Mr. Ballard’s interpretation, of the 
accepted opinion. The first is that which describes the service due from 
the burgesses of Hereford. Mr. Ballard translates, ‘He who had a horse 
went with the sheriff thrice in the year to pleas and to the hundred at 
Urmelavia,’ and observes that ‘it is perfectly clear that the hundred courts 
which were attended by the burgesses . . . were not held within’ the 
borough. It should have been pointed out that the hundred which the bur- 
gesses attended was a somewhat remote one, only to be reached by passing 

* Napier and Stevenson, Crawford Charters, pp. 9,79. 
L2 
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through another hundred. Surely the passage presents no difficulty if it 
be realised that what was due from the burgesses was a specific riding 
service, not a suit of court. It seems to come in one group with the 
other riding and hunting services due from the burgesses: we suggest 
that it should be read as among the inwards, which are always riding 
services.? The mounted Hereford burgesses formed the sheriff's body- 
guard when he established the hundred court of Wormslow, just as 
burgesses from each house ‘established’ the king’s hunting. The 
second passage from Domesday is one in which Domesday ‘makes a 
rare effort to define how justice shall be done,’ an extremely ambiguous 
passage, as Professor Maitland has pointed out.’° It seems to show that 
the Dunwich burgesses had a connexion with the Blythburgh hundred 
court. But to build up a far-reaching theory on this is dangerous, for 
the foundation is narrow and shifting. Can it be proved that Dunwich 
was a borough in the sense in which Norwich wasa borough? Can it be 
proved that Blythburgh was not a borough? To prove that a particular 
place was a borough something more is needed than the statement that 
there were burgesses there, even many burgesses. Mr. Ballard appre- 
ciates this fact. Indeed, we think him not liberal enough in his allow- 
ance of boroughs, for he would deprive Marlborough and Salisbury of 
that dignity in spite of their ‘third pennies.’ Domesday tells us not 
of one kind of burgess but of several kinds. It is admitted that 
Domesday contains statements which point to the existence of bur- 
gesses who were not resident in any borough. This must make us 
cautious of saying that the place, concerning which we know only that 
it had burgesses, was a borough. It is possible that the rural bur- 
gess of Domesday ought to be identified with the ‘foreign’ burgess 
of a somewhat later time, the ‘upland’ burgess, the burgess rwremanens, 
who may be attached to one or more boroughs not necessarily in the close 
neighbourhood of his dwelling. These burgesses rwremanentes, inas- 
much as they are the least highly developed burgensic type, may be able 
to tell us something more of the very elements of burgherhood than the 
burgess denizen. Domesday, it is true, gives us no technical phrase for 
the out-burgess, but repeatedly and in unmistakable terms describes 
groups of burgesses not ‘levant and couchant’ in any borough, whose 
‘fire and flet’ is assuredly on a rural manor. Professor Maitland has 
spoken of them, and Mr. Ballard recognises their existence occasionally ; 
sometimes, however, they are allowed to drop out of sight, as, for instance, 
in the passage in which he treats his ‘contributed’ burgesses as all in- 
habitants of boroughs (p. 62). 

In the small recognition that is given to the importance of this class 
of the burgess community we seem to be still feeling the backwash of the 
old error which declared the out-burgess to be a modern invention, a 
creation of the wire-pullers of parliamentary elections before the Reform 
Bill. That they were early a constituent element of the burgess group 
is best shown (in England) by the early attempts to exclude them. In 
the thirteenth century Scotland fully accepted them, and the most detailed 
account of the burgesses rwremanentes which we have comes from the 


® See Mr. Round’s comment in the Victoria County History, ‘ Herts,’ i. 271. 
© Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 96-7. 
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Scottish ‘ Leges Quatuor Burgorum.’ That John’s charter to Helston 
should require the burgess to be resident seems to hint that upland 
residence was a possibility to be guarded against. Often it is the rule 
made to insure an annual visit from the upland burgess, when he can be 
made to pay his scot with the borough, which first tells of his existence. 
It seems not impossible that the distinction between the ‘ geferscipas 
innan burhwara’ and ‘utan burhwara’ at Canterbury may be a dis- 
tinction between denizen and foreign burgesses, but there is a pos- 
sibility here of a group of swburbani. It may have been the position of 
the suburbani that first led to the recognition of the possibility of 
varieties of burghal responsibility. The non-resident burgess on the 
continent seems to have got his name Pfahlbiirger or Haeghepoorter 
from those pale or hedge burgesses who gathered in the ‘ suburb ’ and were 
protected by the burghal hedge or palisade, but were not subject to the 
full contribution required of the indweller, who was more adequately 
protected. From being a word descriptive of the suburbani it seems 
to have become synonymous with the Ausbiirger, Buytenpoorter, whose 
connexion with the borough was not habitative but mercantile. The 
laws of the thirteenth century against the admission of the Pfahlbiirger 
show that they must by that time have become a wide-spread institution. 
Just as in the eleventh century the mercatores, negociatores, cives 
forenses (here apparently ‘ market,’ not ‘foreign’ citizens) of Halberstadt 
paid their ‘census’ pro mercatorio usu and entered the franchise of 
the borough, so some of the scattered mercatores of the manors, forenses 
in both senses of the word, may be conceived of as obtaining the free entry 
of borough markets on the same footing as the burgesses by payment of 
one sort or another. 

However characteristic of the burgess’s position his garrison or burh- 
bot duty may be, his commercial advantage must be acknowledged as 
an equally important character. Recent German studies of markets and 
of the men who worked for the markets, the mercatores, are bringing 
out more and more clearly that merchant law and borough law must be 
studied together for the full understanding of either. The possession of 
mercatores might not be enough to satisfy the needs of a landed estate 
that had surplus stock to dispose of, for the mercator who was not a 
burgess could sell only in the rural market, unless by payment of toll or of 
gafol he obtained rights in the borough market. Here was the largest and 
best organised trade centre, the place to which trade was being ‘ banned,” 
the place where alone the craftsman might be able to buy the means of 
carrying on his trade, where it was well for him if he had ‘lot’ with the 
burgesses, the right to go shares in bargains at the making of which 
burgesses were present. It would not be surprising if the burgesses 
discovered soon that they had privileges to sell, or the lords that they 
were worth buying. If we allow for the existence of ‘ foreign ’ burgesses, 
we do not need the visible evidence of maps to show that the ‘ contribu- 
tory’ burgesses of Leicestershire were associated with the market and 
borough of Leicester. 

The possession of burgesses was a valuable manorial asset, whether they 
resided on the manor or in the borough; and borough haws, too, were not 
merely tiresome evidences of a duty towards national defence. The form of 
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the London conveyances of the twelfth century seems to show that there at 
least lords were chary of parting with their housing rights in their 
borough haws. In the deeds belonging to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s 
there is frequently inserted a clause to the effect that the seller of the 
land and his heirs will not unhouse (dehospitare) the buyer by reason of 
housing there (causa hospitandi ibidem) the seller, his heirs, or any other 
man or woman. That this clause should be deemed necessary seems to 
show that, when it was absent, housing ‘in the season’ '' (even for wives 
and daughters of the conveyer) might have to be provided. In the 
thirteenth century a house was let by the service of finding lodging for 
the lord when he chanced to be in London.'? That there was every risk 
of disturbance arising out of the king’sor other lord’s housing claims is made 
clear by the ‘ Libertas Londoniensis,’ cap, 2, and Henry I’s charter touched 
on the question of his own and other people’s right to hospitiwm. 
Domesday mentions a holding ad hospicium in Reading, Haws were 
needed also as places in which to deposit merchandise. 

To return to Mr. Ballard’s theory: All the difficulties which assail it 
are met if the privileges as well as the burdens of burgessship be duly 
appreciated. The non-resident burgess is there in Domesday, and his 
existence has to be reckoned with. He was needed where there were certain 
kinds of commercial dealings to be carried on. That being recognised, it 
becomes easy to see how itis that one manor may have burgesses in more 
than one borough and burgesses in a borough which is not in that manor’s 
own county; why the distribution is so haphazard ; how it is that there 
are out-burgesses connected with some boroughs and not with others. A 
large flourishing borough may choose to admit no foreign burgesses, to 
keep the monopoly of trade to the in-burgesses. 

The existence of out-burgesses raises many fiscal and jurisdictional 
problems, which can only be solved by a consideration of evidence com- 
paratively late in date. Their existence forces us to allow some margin 
for speculation, to be cautious of precise definitions. The out-burgess owed 
suit of court to the head-moots of his borough or boroughs, and probably 
paid tallage later on with his borough or boroughs, for when he took up 
the borough franchise it is known that he swore to lot and scot with the 
borough wherever he might dwell.'* Yet we cannot picture the upland 
burgess with any certainty as quit of suit to the hundred in which he 
dwells. We need not conceive of every group of burgesses as equipped with 
a court co-ordinate with the hundred, if we recognise varieties in their 
condition. Nothing is more certain than that all in-burgesses were not 
exempt from the jurisdiction of foreign courts. To take concrete cases 
from Domesday, we have, for instance, Droitwich and Dunwich with bur- 
gesses: neither of them is called burgus ; Dunwich is called maneriwm. 
That, perhaps, may not go for much, but it is at least noticeable that 
they do not answer to some of the best and most decisive burghal tests. 
What is there to prove that these burgesses were burgesses in anything 
more than commercial franchise, in virtue of aught beyond that gafol 


1 Cf. ante, vol. xi. p. 17. 
2 G. J. Turner, Lincoln’s Inn, p. 28. 


‘S Some of these questions are considered in my Records of the Borough of 
Leicester, 1103-1327, p. 1 sq. 
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which admitted them in the one case to draw and boil brine and sell salt,'4 

in the other to share in the herring trade? Dunwich, whose case is 

brought before us by Mr. Ballard, to prove that the court of the early 

borough was not hundredal, may have been a suburbiwm to Blyth- 

burgh, as Torksey was to Lincoln.'® Dunwich, it is true, had all the 

burgesses and Blythburgh is accorded none, but T. R. E. non fuit iki 

cambitor sed in Blideburh. Dunwich had already risen and fallen and 

risen again ; there had been an encroachment of the sea, which wasted a 

carucate. It seems not impossible that, in the time when both Blyth- 

burgh and Dunwich were royal manors, the borough market and herring 
fishery had been moved from one to the other, leaving Blythburgh still in 
possession of certain judicial rights. Blythburgh made a large render 
of herring, and its river no doubt was navigable. A share in the herring 
trade had been obtained by some tenants of St. Etheldreda; to the Ely 
manor of Alneterne,'® in the hundred of Blithing, there appertained 

eighty burgesses in Dunwich et manent iij. Mr. Ballard sees these eighty 
burgesses as primarily responsible for the ditch or wall of a borough at 
Dunwich, the manor of Alneterne being abnormally heavily taxed to this 
burden. We see them rather as enjoying some measure of commercial 
franchise, for which, according to its measure, they paid in service or in 
money. These particular burgesses were of advantage to the convent, 
because they provided herring and had opportunities of enjoying borough 
market rights that made them valuable traders. For similar reasons 
Droitwich salt burgesses were a desirable acquisition to lands which 
fetched their salt from Droitwich. 

Many special cases must be considered before the nature of the 
franchise enjoyed by the several burgess groups can be fully understood, 
nor must attention be confined too exclusively to Domesday. England 
was not in 1086 the only country with boroughs and burgesses. Mr. 
Ballard seeks to interpret ‘lawmen’ and iwdices'’ on little more than 
Domesday evidence. The hesitating explanation offered of the meaning of 
the lawman’s soke in his house seems to be written in disregard of the 
satisfactory solution put forward in Domesday Book and Beyond. Folk- 
land is mentioned, and so mentioned as to show that Mr. Ballard’s 
folkland is not Professor Vinogradoff’s. Asturco is rendered race- 
horse, swmmarius mantle, pannos skins, Ponteienses men of Poitou, 
carricantes ploughing. Errors of this sort need not stand in the way 
of sound interpretation of Domesday: with the present interpretation 
we do not agree, but for the sincere spirit in which the work has been 
put together we have nothing but admiration. The index is good, and 
the references are usually accurate, though a work of Mr. Round’s 
is quaintly disguised as Geoffrey de Manderitte. 

Mary Bateson. 


‘In the Victoria County History, ‘Worcestershire,’ ii., this question will be treated. 
Droitwich is once called burgus before the charter of John freed it from suits to 
shires and hundreds; that is on the Pipe Roll of 31 H. I: on the later Pipe Rolls it is 
not so styled. 

' D. B. 337 a (i.) '® Suckling fails to identify it. 

It might be pointed out that Dr. Liebermann has given us the names of the twelve 
iudices of York. 
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Liber Maiolichinus de Gestis Pisanorwm illustribus. Poema della 
guerra Balearica secondo il Cod. Pisano Roncioni, aggiuntevi alcune 
notizie lasciate da M. Amari. A cura di Carto Canisse. (Roma: 
Istituto Storico Italiano, 1904.) 


TueE Istituto Storico Italiano has added another volume to its admirable 
series, the Liber Maiolichinus, the Latin poem which is our prime 
authority for that important episode, the war of the Balearic Islands in 
1114. Signor Calisse’s work is a piece of sound documentary criticism, 
giving us, for the first time, the best text of this interesting contem- 
porary poem. There appear to be three main codices of the document, 
the Roncioni, the British Museum, and the Rediano. The poem was first 
published by Ughelli from a manuscript belonging to Viviani; the 
Viviani manuscript is clearly affiliated to the Rediano codex. Ughelli 
was followed and virtually copied by Muratori, who endeavours to 
correct, by the light of common sense, the obvious errors of the Viviani- 
Ughelli edition, but clearly had access to no other manuscript source ; 
Migne follows Ughelli with hardly an effort to amend or explain. The 
3ritish Museum manuscript (Add. 10315) remains inedited, but has been 
collated by Signor Calisse with the Pisan Roncioni codex, which is the text 
he follows. Apart from the superiority both of text and apparatus, the 
chief interest of Signor Calisse’s work lies in the almost conclusive identi- 
fication of the author of the poem. Ughelli, Muratori, and Migne give 
the poem to Lorenzo Veronese or da Verna, whom Muratori describes 
as diacono del arcivescovo ed autore di vista. The reason is that the 
codex Redianus, from which came the Viviani MS. that served Ughelli as 
text, bears the following inscription : Incipit liber Laurentii de Maioricano 
triumpho a Pisanis facto. The British Museum codex bears an identical 
title. The Roncioni codex, however, makes no statement as to the 
author, though its owner, Raffaello Roncioni, writing in the sixteenth 
century, affirms not only that it contains the original text, but further 
that its author was Enrico, cappellano dell’ arcivescovo di Pisa. By a 
pretty piece of reasoning Signor Calisse brings us to the conclusion 
that Roncioni’s statement is correct, and that the chaplain Henry was the 
author ofthe poem. Signor Calisse, however, goes further and endeavours 
to explain the attribution to Lorenzo da Verna by observing that both 
the codex Redianus and the British Museum manuscript, which give the 
poem to Lorenzo, are literary rifacimenti of the codex Roncioni, and by 
suggesting that the Liber Laurentii merely means that the rifacimento 
was the work of J.orenzo: a plausible conjecture if we are driven to 
abandon the old ascription to Lorenzo and accept Enrico instead. The 
book, like all the publications of the Istituto Storico, is admirably printed 
on fine paper, with two facsimiles and a copious index. 

Horatio F. Brown. 


Charters of the Borough of Colchester. 
1903.) 


FoLLowine the example set by other ancient boroughs, Colchester has 
decided to make public the contents of ‘the charters and letters patent 
granted to the borough by Richard I and succeeding sovereigns.’ But the 
student must be warned at the outset that what are actually here printed 


(Printed for the Town Council. 
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are not (as the title-page sets forth) the charters and letters patent, but 
translations of them, which ‘have been carefully collated and corrected 
by Mr. Isaac Herbert Jeayes, of the British Museum.’ The whole treat- 
ment of the records, indeed, is a little difficult to follow. The series 
opens with a translation of the long and important charter of Richard I 
(1189), to which is appended the note, ‘ The foregoing charter was collated 
by Mr. Isaac H. Jeayes, of the British Museum, with the recital of such 
charter contained in the original charter of Richard II.’ But ‘the fore- 
going charter’ does not exist; its earliest recital at the Public Record 
Office is in Henry III's charter (1252), and at Colchester in the oldest 
charter now preserved there—namely, that of 8 July, 36 Edward III, 
which, by the way, is 1362, and not, as here given, 1364. Moreover the 
‘charter’ of Richard II, as it is here headed, was really letters patent, 
and is found, therefore, on the Patent Roll. When we add that on the 
opening page of the volume Richard I is made to style himself ‘king 
of England’ (sic), and to speak of ‘our family (sic) nor of any other,’ 
it will be seen that even collation by Mr. Jeayes may not be without 
its perils. Doubtless, however, he is not responsible for Edward IV’s 
charter appearing as witnessed by ‘our beloved cousins, George, duke of 
Clarence, and Richard, duke of Gloucester,’ or for the ‘ charter’ of 1663 
being taken from ‘ Patent Roll, 15, Charters (sic) II.’ 

For the Latin text of the notable charter granted by Richard I the 
student must turn to the Calendar of Charter Rolls (vol. i.), to the cartulary 
of St. John’s Abbey, or to Morant’s history of the borough. We cannot 
agree with Mr. Gurney Benham, who, in the opening words of his 
introduction, claims that the town is proved by that charter to have 
possessed ‘before that date,’ all the liberties it grants, and who even 
ventures on the startling statement that ‘other ancient documents in 
the great collection of the borough muniments prove that the town’s 
liberties had been in existence long before 1189, and had been confirmed 
by previous charters.’ Richard’s charter was repeatedly confirmed, save 
that Edward II and his successors struck out of it the power to ‘take 
naam ’ of the counties in which dwelt recalcitrant debtors. There was 
no important extension of privileges till Henry VI, in 1447, granted 
to the burgesses power to elect their justices of the peace, while in 1462 
Edward IV made them a corporation as ‘the bailiffs and commonalty.’ 
Henry VIII, in 1535, regranted to them the old ‘ king’s wood’ to the 
north of the town, of which the crown had resumed possession in the days 
of Henry II, and which the borough now holds. The mayoralty dates 
from the second charter of Charles I (1635), who gave the town a new 
and elaborate constitution.' In 1663 his son bestowed the elaborate 
charter which the corporation surrendered to him in 1684. The 
innovating letters patent of 1684 and 1688, which followed this 
surrender, were swept away by William and Mary in 1693, who restored 
the status quo ante under the constitution of 1663 and annulled the 
‘ pretended surrender.’ We have to turn to Morant’s work to learn that 
this state of things lasted till 1741, when the town appears to have allowed 
its privileges to lapse by neglect, fresh letters patent being eventually 


' There is, of course, no mention of Cromwell’s charter in the interregnum, with 
the history of which I have dealt in this Review, vol. xv. (1900) 641 et seqg: 
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granted for their restoration by George III (1763). The final ‘charter ’ of 
the series is that of the same sovereign in 1818. 

A little more revision seems to have been required ; for the charters 
of 1487 and 1510 are wrongly assigned to 1488 and 1511 respectively. 
Mr. Gurney Benham, whose volume on the borough ‘ Red Book’ is favour- 
ably known, has contributed a careful glossary and has also written the 
introduction, in which he calls attention to the fact that 
in connexion with the charter of Richard II, 1378, one interesting detail 
has been omitted in the translation—namely, an inscription upon the parchment 
pro una bargea facta. This inscription tells us that the usual fees payable 
were waived on account of the town having supplied, by royal command, a barge 
. . . probably one referred to in the ‘Red Paper Book’ of Colchester as having 
been made about the year 1375, at the joint expense of Colchester, Ipswich, and 
Hadleigh, for the use of Edward III. 


But, in the text, both Richard’s letters patent and Henry IV’s charter 
confirming them contain the words ‘by the king himself and council, 
because they were burdened, together with the vills of Maldon, Manning- 
tree, and Harwich, with the making of a war’ (sic). Whatever ‘ war’ 
may be intended to represent, the word in the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
is ‘balinger,’ and in any case, it will be seen, Mr. Benham’s theory is 
erroneous. Harwich, it may be added, similarly obtained a charter in con- 
sideration of its share in this service. J. H. Rounp. 


Lettres Communes des Papes d’Avignon: Jean XXII. Analysées par 
G. Motuat. Fase. I, Il. (Paris: Fontemoing. 1904.) 


THE chaplains of the French church in Rome, Saint-Louis-des-Frangais, 
have come to the assistance of the Ecole Frangaise in its task of dealing 
with the registers of medieval popes, and the present publication, uniform 
with the familiar quartos of the French School, is one of the results of this 
happy alliance. It is the more welcome since the lay workers have 
begun to feel the task beyond their strength, and are confining themselves, 
at all events for the fourteenth century, to the documents more directly 
connected with the history of France. It is no wonder that they should 
have narrowed their ambitions. A glance at the covers of the fasciculi 
before us tells a sad story. Two works only of the whole series have been 
completed, M. Prou’s single volume for Honorius IV and the Liber 
Pontificalis. Even M. Berger’s Innocent IV still awaits the index 
without which it can only have a maimed usefulness, and a glance at 
the state of the other volumes is far from encouraging. All the more 
praise to M. Mollat and his colleagues for their courage. They have chosen 
for their field the duller Communia, the bulls by which the formal and 
humdrum daily business of the Roman court was conducted. They have 
made no selection. The curious of every nation will find in this new 
series careful abstracts of all the documents known to have issued from 
the papal chancery in the ordinary course, as distinguished from those 
of political import which proceeded from the consistory or the secretariat. 
These latter, so far as they relate to France, are the province of M. Coulon ; 
but in order to give completeness to the present undertaking M. Mollat 
has given short abstracts of the Litterae de Curia as well as of the miscel- 
laneous documents for the year in an appendix. 
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The first impression which this book produces is of the magnitude 
of the task which the editor has undertaken. The period covered is from 
28 Aug. 1316 to 4 Sept. 1317, just over a year, and the number of letters 
issued is 5,511, but this quantity of business is exceptional, being due to 
the enormous number of hungry mouths—and hungry souls—which a 
new pope had to fill, and to the accumulation of business during the 
interval between the death of Clement V and the coronation of his 
successor. John XXII was consecrated on 5 Sept., and in the two 
days following he despatched 823 letters, excluding those relating to 
affairs of state. Many of these were merely renewals of grants made by 
his predecessor, since we learn from no. 2512 that even when letters had 
been engrossed the death of the pope prevented their being issued from the 
chancery. Letters issued between the election and coronation of the new 
pope were issued under the half-bull, blank on one side, and these were 
also sometimes repeated. 

It is difficult to speak too highly of M. Mollat’s execution of his task. 
His predecessor, M. Guérard, and he have consulted both the Avignon and 
the Vatican series of registers. Thus most of the letters have double 
references, since the Avignon registers are the original rough notebooks, 
on paper, of which the Vatican registers are fair copies on parchment. It 
should be remarked that the Secreta do not exist in the Avignon series ; 
and it is specially noted that one letter, no. 4268, non est in papiro, 
sed quia non inveniebatur littera registrata sub isto capitulo, fuit posita 
ista statim cum venit de bulla. M. Mollat has wisely preferred to follow 
the Avignon spellings in cases of discrepancy. The abstracts of the 
letters are made in Latin and are short, a simple system of abbreviation 
being employed. The method is not elegant, but it is very satisfactory. 
These abstracts are then sorted chronologically in the usual style of the 
Ecole Frangaise. These letters being for the most part in the current 
chancery forms, no incipits are given. The experienced reader will guess 
the incipit from the nature of the letter, bui, to make matters easier, 
specimen letters are printed in full as occasion serves. It is to be hoped 
that M. Mollat will furnish a list of these letters, with the corresponding 
abstracts, so that the reader who desires to see the form of any letter of 
which an abstract is given may be able to turn readily to the page on 
which a similar letter is printed in full. The diversity of the matter dealt 
with has made it impossible to make any effort to correct or interpret the 
spelling of the originals. This is, of course, abundantly evident in the 
versions of English names. Benesby appears for Revesby and Coblehan 
for Cobbeham in no. 1546, Glasconia for Glastonia in no. 806, and in no. 
636 Steeple Morden is translated into the diocese of Perpignan by reading 
Elnensis for Eliensis. Clestowe for Elstow (no. 8212), Guesham for 
Evesham (no. 8222), Juliepen for Inkepen (no. 4046), and Comppegne 
for Coppegrove (no. 4857) are certainly puzzling. But the reader will 
usually be able to supply the needful corrections, except perhaps in the 
letters of 17 March in which John, bishop of Winchester, is confused 
with John, bishop of Norwich. The chronological arrangement adopted 
has its advantages, but is no substitute for the index to which we 
look forward; and when the business done in one day is considerable 
the identification of letters of known date is still a matter of some little 
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difficulty. Furthermore there is always the danger of losing the slips on 
which abstracts are made. M. Mollat has lost his for 11 April 1317, since 
he gives no letters for that date, though they exist in Reg. Vat. lxv. 
ff. 170, 170 d, 225, and 253d. It seems a pity that the pages of the Vati- 
can register are not given as well as the numbers, since the letters are not 
invariably numbered and our English calendar works entirely by pages. 

There is a certain amount of hitherto unpublished matter relating to 
England, but itis mainly concerned with the benefices which were granted 
to foreigners, such as William Boni, chamberlain of the cardinal of 
St. Ciriac’s, who held Himaugron (Hunton), in the diocese of Rochester. 
The bulk of the matter of the volume is not of a very exciting nature, 
consisting as it does of provisions to bishoprics, confirmation of elections, 
grants of benefices and indulgences of various kinds. We have, however, 
interesting allusions to the Spanish struggle with the Arabs which seems 
to have led to the election of an illiterate bishop (no. 2918 sqq.), the dis- 
putes between the university of Paris and the religious houses (no. 3708), 
and the ill-fated peace mission of Cardinals Gaucelin and Luke (no. 5208 
sqq-) A personal note is struck in no. 807, a grant of immunity to 
the city of Cahors by a pope natalis soli non immemor. Among the 
long lists of indulgences to crowned heads and other persons of dis- 
tinction some are curious. For instance, Joan, countess of Poitiers, is 
granted twenty days’ indulgence for any person who may pray for her, 
and sixty to every one who attends a sermon with her. She is also to 
be allowed to be buried where she likes, and in as many places as she 
may think fit, in spite of the constitutions against piecemeal burial. 
A singular point arises in no. 2326. Walter de Pebemers gave 
John de Cambie (more likely ‘Cambre’) a sum of money to go on a 
pilgrimage. John then at his request resigned the vicarage which he held, 
and Walter subsequently obtained it by an ordinary presentation. Walter 
is declared only guilty of simonia mentalis, which appears not to be a sin. 
In no. 4514 we find a friar preacher who changed his religious profes- 
sion no less than six times, being successively a Dominican, a Benedictine, 
a Dominican again, a Cistercian, and twice more alternately Benedictine 
and Cistercian. No wonder that he was de tanta inconstantia rubore 
confusus. In no. 4608 we find an abbot who had trouble with his dio- 
cesan because he refused to insert the usual obedientiam in the exordium 
of his letters. No. 4417 affords an early example of the notorious ante- 
Jerri clause, and no. 4588 introduces us to an innocent forger of papal 
letters. References to printed letters are freely given, but we do not 
notice any to Theiner’s Vetera Monumenta. 

We may add to our congratulations to M. Mollat a word of thanks for 
his care in stating the tax paid for the engrossing of each letter. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes. Nouvelle édition, publiée avec une 
Introduction et des Notes d’aprés un Manuscrit inédit et complet ayant 
appartenu & Anne de Polignac, Comtesse de la Rochefoucauld, niéce de 
lAuteur. Par B. pe Manpror. 2vols. (Paris: Picard. 1901, 1903.) 


Commynes has been fortunate in his editors. The erudition of the 
Godefroys and of Lenglet Dufresnoy and the careful scholarship of 
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Mademoiselle Dupont have done much for him and for the history of his 
times ; and M. Chantelauze in 1881 published a pretty and a convenient 
text. But Lenglet’s four quartos are cumbersome, and the Dupont 
edition is out of print, while Chantelauze gives few explanatory notes, 
and contents himself for the most part with the text of Mademoiselle 
Dupont. Moreover more recent research has added much to our knowledge 
of biographical, diplomatic, and other detail, of which M. B. de Mandrot 
is well known to be a master. In addition M. de Mandrot has been 
fortunate enough to be the first to make thorough use of a manuscript the 
existence of which was not known to the Godefroys, to Lenglet, or to 
Dupont, the only manuscript which contains the seventh and eighth books 
of the Mémoires. He is no doubt justified in considering this manuscript, 
the property of M. Albert de Naurois,as not only the most complete manu- 
script of the Mémoires but the most correct. Its value is, of course, most 
conspicuous in books vii. and viii., where a number of important im- 
provements are due to it, but, even in the other books, on most of the 
pages one or more material changes will be found in the new edition. 
In book vi. chapter vi. will be found a considerable passage, now for 
the first time introduced into the recognised text of Commynes. The 
addition is of interest, though not of capital importance. The new 
text is thus, if not final, at any rate a notable advance on all that have 
preceded it. 

The introduction, besides giving a life of Commynes, attempts to 
determine the date of the composition of the two portions of the Mémoires, 
and probably makes as close an approximation as is possible in the case 
of a work to which additions were, especially in the case of books vii. 
and viii., made at dates subsequent to that of the actual composition. An 
interesting account of historical errors made by Commynes follows, but 
the editor’s conclusion is that the historical value of the Mémoires is not 
diminished by their confrontation with the original documents. An 
account of the manuscripts and editions completes this very useful and 
workmanlike introduction. The critical notes give all the necessary 
information as to the readings in the various manuscripts and editions. 
The explanatory and historical notes are very full and interesting, and 
rich especially in biographical material. Everything that can be 
desired seems to be given in terse and businesslike form. A full index 
of names of persons and places makes the biographical information 
easily accessible at will. The book may in fact be used as a biogra- 
phical dictionary for all the principal personages of this period in the 
history of France. Full bibliographical indications are given in a table 
of the works quoted by the editor. 

Thus the last edition of Commynes, building upon the secure founda- 
tions laid by the Godefroys, Lenglet, Dupont, and Kervyn de Lettenhove, 
has succeeded, not indeed in superseding their works, but in uniting in 
briefer and more compendious form the results of their labours with the 
fruits of the wide research that has been carried on in recent years by 
the editor himself and such scholars as Chéruel, Pélicier, Perret, 
Delaborde, Quicherat, Rott, Spont, and Vaesen. The editor is to be 
congratulated on the skill with which he has selected and presented his 
materials, and students of Commynes on the possession of an accurate 
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text, a scholarly, learned, and convenient commentary—in fact, of an 
edition which should be a model to editors of similar historical texts 
for the future. Stantey LEATHES. 


La Vita e V’ Opera di Sigismondo Tizio (1458-1628). Per Paoto 
Piccotomini. (Rome: Loescher. 1903.) 


SreNnA is so much in fashion now that this biography of her historian is 
doubly welcome. Tizio was an eye-witness of the escapades of the hare- 
brained city from 1482 to 1528. These years comprise the wildest of her 
faction fights, the rise and fall of her sole tyrants, the Petrucci, her 
glorious victory over a Medicean pope, which Duke Cosimo was later to 
avenge, and the final suicidal faction, which led within a few years 
of Tizio’s death to the republic’s dissolution. Tizio, though he wrote in 
Latin, was fortunately no humanist; he had not the literary skill to 
translate real Italian into imaginary Latin life. With nobreadth of view, 
no novelty of system, he merely transmitted the impressions of his time 
as received by a mind not distorted by fantastic learning or the twist of 
partisanship. Legend, gossip, fact, and opinion, events personal, 
meteorological, political, commercial, and aesthetic, all had for him an 
equal value. Such are the qualities of an admirable chronicler, a 
Salimbene or a Froissart, and they were rare indeed in full Renaissance. 
Tizio was saved, as his biographer claims, by his golden mediocrity from 
the barren contrast between aridity of heart and reel of brain. 

The historian of Siena was Sienese only by adoption, for he was born 
in 1458 at Castiglione Fiorentino, in the Chiana valley. Even as a boy he 
dipped into the swirl of fifteenth-century Italian life. Among his school- 
fellows was Camillo Vitelli, and he ‘coached’ Paolo and Vitellozzo, for 
the three ill-fated brothers and their violent father Niccold were then 
exiles at Castiglione. In 1476 his master took him to visit the passing 
condottiere Carlo da Montone, encamped in an extemporised hovel of 
brushwood, fierce of countenance, unwashed, as usual, and intent upon a 
volume of astrology. The Chiana valley, though politically Florentine, 
still looked southward, and Tizio’s chosen university was Perugia. The 
notable conflicts between Oddi and Baglioni in 1482 were not conducive 
to legal studies, and Tizio migrated to Siena, henceforth his home. 

The young student did not find peace in this guazzabuglio, this 
stirabout of republic within republic, the less so as a common love for 
searching of the Gospels gained him a home with Niccold Borghesi, 
professor of poetry and rhetoric, who in spite of piety and learning was an 
uncompromising leader of the faction of the Nine. Here Tizio lived 
while this party was undergoing persecution, when the populace, resenting 
Cardinal Cybo’s mediation, threw its prisoners from the windows of the 
Palazzo Pubblico, when Tizio’s law professor, Bulgarini, was exiled 
and a citizen tortured for writing to him, when in speech the very word 
‘nine’ was replaced by the circumlocution ‘ eight plus one.’ Tizio had 
his little adventures, for the democrats attacked Borghesi’s house, and, 
entreated by the ladies not to run away, he helped Aurelia, afterwards 
Pandolfo Petrucci’s wife, to remove the valuables, but lost his own 
precious scholar’s gown. During one of Niccold’s nightly rounds as 
gonfalonier of his district he was called upon to arrest an approaching 
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enemy, but, taking advantage of a fog, pretended not to hear, for he was 
intent rather on study than on arms. More adroit, however, than 
courageous, at Niccold’s country house he gave his master time to escape 
to the brushwood by plying with wine a thirsty patrol who rode up to 
arrest him. When Niccold retired to Faenza, and thence to Rome, 
Tizio took charge of his family until in 1485 formal banishment and 
confiscation broke up the home. 

Tizio’s next host was Andrea Todeschini-Piccolomini, to whose 
children he was tutor. Life here was tranquil, for the Piccolomini 
occupied a unique position high above party faction. Moreover the quarrel- 
some incompetence of democracy led in 1487 to the return of the oligar- 
chical Nine, and with them Borghesi and Bulgarini, so that university 
studies resumed their normal course. Excitement now came from 
without rather than from within. Tizio describes the preludes of the 
French invasion of 1494, the portents, the local prophets of destruction, of 
one of whom, a Savonarola in dumb show, he gives a picturesque account. 
He believes that, had Lorenzo de’ Medici, Ferrante of Naples, and 
Frederick of Urbino lived, the deluge would have been stayed. A vivid 
sketch is given of the pithless personality of Charles VIII and of the 
cardinal della Rovere’s insolent familiarity, while on the king’s return 
Piccolomini entertained his distinguished prisoners Virginio Orsini and 
Niccold Pitigliano, who fraternised with Tizio. Great was his disgust at 
the several Sienese factions currying favour with the barbarian at each 
other’s expense, an incident also well described in Allegretti’s diaries. 
In 1500 Tizio left the pleasant family, in whose company he had spent 
long holidays in Umbria and the March. The cause was some 
disagreement with his host’s brother, the cardinal, which Tizio ascribes 
to his own gattiva lingua. He was now priest and doctor; he had 
inherited his share of his father’s property and held three benefices : 
he could henceforth live the solitary and independent life befitting the 
historian. 

Since the return of the Noveschi, Pandolfo Petrucci had wormed his 
way to the surface, and his utility to his party had won him the hand of 
Borghesi’s daughter. Then the oligarchy began to split and Petrucci to 
shoulder his father-in-law out of power. Just before Tizio left the 
Piccolomini household Borghesi came night after night to rate its 
master for not taking up arms against the coming tyrant. After a 
violent scene Tizio escorted Borghesi home, and the professor scolded 
him for cowardice. Vos etenim iuvenes animos ducitis muliebres. In 
June 1500 Petrucci’s assassins struck his rival down, and Petrucci was 
now virtual tyrant of Siena. Tizio then witnessed his retirement before 
Borgia’s threats and his triumphant return with French troops, on which 
Piccolomini and Tizio left Siena in disgust, for they had desired his 
recall as a private citizen only. The election of Cardinal Francesco 
Piccolomini as Pius III caused Tizio and the whole city the liveliest 
excitement, followed by corresponding gloom at his early death. Soon 
afterwards Tizio saw with joy Caesar Borgia’s ruffianly lieutenant 
Michelotto led through Siena as a prisoner. 

After Petrucci’s death in 1512 his feeble son Borghese reigned for 
four years, until Leo X supplanted him by his tyrannical cousin Raffaello, 
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the object of Tizio’s hatred. Leo X’s death and the restoration of the duke 
of Urbino brought the latter against Siena in November 1522, but he was 
driven away by a miraculous fall of snow, in honour of which Tizio cele- 
brated mass, finding himself the solitary thanksgiver. Next year Siena 
was swept by plague, of which the chronicler gives a graphic description. 
On Raffaello Petrucci’s death on 17 Dec. 1523 Pandolfo’s nephew tried 
to secure the succession, but while lovers of liberty would have no 
Petrucci, the oppressed Noveschi invited Pandolfo’s son Fabio, who entered 
on 29 Dec. with Clement VII’s favour, but only maintained himself 
until the following September. Henceforth republican Siena was in con- 
stant danger from Rome and Florence, while the imperialists to whom 
she appealed could only advise an unwelcome prudence. Her Orsini 
neighbours would certainly lead the attack, and therefore she engaged 
the Colonna as her protectors. In July 1526 the papalists advanced by 
the Arbia and Orcia valleys, the Florentines by the Elsa; the city 
was invested, and Tizio had to remove his bed to the basement. To 
Christian prayer he added heathen imprecations, and, while he prayed, 
the gallant Sienese surprised the fat Virginio Orsini during his siesta 
and put the papalists to shameful flight. Tizio received as his share 
of the spoils the libro di cancelleria of the papal commissary. In spite 
of his hatred for the Medici popes and his imperialist sympathies 
the sack of Rome so affected Tizio that he nearly closed his history, 
for nothing more important could ever occur again. But he soon 
repented, though the plague of 1527 killed his two brothers, and though 
he fell downstairs himself and suffered from increasing feebleness in 
hands and legs. In his strong eyesight he found compensation, and he 
boasts of not using the spectacles which his juniors required. Setting 
his affairs, spiritual and temporal, in order, he returned to history. 
‘If we are able to hear any truth, as long as breath lasts we shall commit 
it to writing ;’ and write he did till the end of August 1528. He never 
saw another spring. 

Few Italian historians have thrown more light on their personal con- 
victions than Tizio. The dominating note is that of faith in divine inter- 
vention, the product of early training and ripe reflexion. To his prayers 
he attributed the retreat of the duke of Urbino and the defeat of Orsini, 
though he took the additional precaution of thrice repeating during mass 
a formula borrowed from Macrobius devoting the enemy to the powers 
below. Rejecting many contemporary superstitions, he was a successful 
exorcist and reputed astrologer, believed in dreams and forewarnings, and, 
while reassuring a friend as to the supposed destruction of Siena on 
21 Feb. 1511, was convinced that antichrist would appear before 1600. 
Heresies, old and new, whether of the Fraticelli or of Luther, were an 
abhorrence to Tizio, and he blamed Savonarola’s disobedience, though he 
admired his writings. He has a fling at Valla and even at Dante and 
Petrarch: Sileat igitur Dantis poeta vulgaris, sileat Franciscus Petrarca, 
qui falsa procacitate in Constantinum invehuntur, non enim illum 
sed Deum patrem sacrilegiis labiis offendunt. Yet he argues against papal 
omnipotence, and denounces Boniface VIII's lust of power, Julius II's 
bloody wars, Leo X’s vices and} support of tyrants, conduct to which 
he believes Lutheranism was directly due, and above all that dog, that 
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ravening wild beast Clement VII, Sixtus IV is blamed for his nepotism, 
but to his reign is ascribed the revival of art. Yet Tizio was always 
obedient, and, when ordered by the government to perform his duties in 
defiance of an interdict, he refused. His history contains interesting 
details as to the styles of preaching then in vogue, that of San 
Bernardino’s successors, the revivalist preachers, and of Savonarola’s 
enemy Fra Mariano. One of the former had to leave Siena lest his frock 
should be torn from his back by devotee women. Tizio’s description of 
the polished honey-tongued Mariano, with his dainty gestures and tags 
from Plato and the poets, rivals that of Politian. The friar, he writes, 
founded a new school of preaching, which easily supplanted the older and 
more edifying, for men now care not to learn but to listen to a pleasant 
voice. Tizio did not always get on well with his fellow clergy, especially 
when he was examiner for holy orders: they fancied that he knew too 
much, and he was certain that they knew too little. His remarks on 
four of the cathedral canons are only just fit for publication, but he 
has wrath to spare for the sceptical greedy humanists, who scoff at the 
church and snatch at her benefices. 

At a time when tyranny was almost universal Tizio was a convinced 
republican. No one was more sensible to the evils of Sienese anarchy, 
but he would barter liberty for order, and loathed every attempt at 
individual monopoly of power. Thus when Pannilini, the despotic leader 
of the radical party, was executed, Tizio made the executioner hand him 
the head while he lectured his young pupils on the crime of seizing 
supreme power in a free city. He has no words bad enough for the 
brood of Petrucci; the conflict between Medici and Soderini was for him 
that of Satan against God; he sympathises with the Pazzi and rejoices 
at Girolamo Riario’s murder. Even Lorenzo de’ Medici was a tyrannus 
immanissimus, while Alexander VI’s vices were somewhat redeemed by 
his destruction of tyrants, for which he deserved to be called the restorer 
of Italian liberty. But in his beloved Siena Tizio could find no true 
republicanism ; the Sienese male bestie semper nobis visi sunt et in 
alterutrum invidiosi hostes. To Venice alone, splendidissimum Italiae 
sidus, could he look for light Tizio stood almost outside the humanistic 
movement. His learning consisted mainly in theology, law, and astrology, 
and he had a thoroughly modern taste for collecting curiosities, antiquities, 
and especially inscriptions. An enthusiastic inquirer into the Etruscan 
problem, he visited Chiusi, and studied to such purpose that his materials 
have been of use to later scholars. In his history many Italian writers are 
quoted or mentioned, from Brunetto Latini to Machiavelli. Dante’s Tower 
of Famine made him cry, but he thought the poet too arbitrary in his dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments. The commentaries of Benvenuto 
and Landino were known to him, as was Filelfo’s commentary on Petrarch, 
whom he much admired. For his historical studies he had especial 
facilities. His successive hosts both possessed good libraries, while he had 
the run of those of the cathedral chapter and Osservanza convent. Thus 
for earlier Sienese history he could utilise all the ordinary sources. From 
1485 the state archives were carefully kept, and he had access also to those 
of the cathedral, the hospital, and various churches and monasteries. 
The value of public acts and letters was thoroughly realised by him; 
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many are embodied in his history, which also contains long passages from 
other Sienese histories and diaries, some of which are lost, while others 
exist only in manuscript. Tizio was tireless in picking up gossip and in- 
formation from the oldest citizens, and consequently he is a useful authority 
for events considerably previous to his arrival at Siena. For more 
general contemporary history he relied on merchants, on travelling 
Sienese artists, and on foreign students at the university: he had friends 
and near relations at the Curia, while a correspondent acting as 
secretary to Renzo da Ceri sent him an account of the siege of Marseilles 
in 1524. 

The prolixity of the Historiae Senenses has probably prevented their 
publication. The manuscript was presented by Tizio’s heir to the city of 
Siena, which gave him in return an exhibition at the College of Sapienza. 
In 1580 it was entrusted to Alessandro Guglielmi to abridge and 
improve—or spoil—but the days of trouble came, and it remained with 
the Guglielmi family unaltered. The last of the seven volumes became 
separated, and was given to Alexander VII, who later acquired the rest. 
Henceforth it has been one of the treasures of the Chigi library. The 
copies in the Biblioteca Comunale at Siena and the Biblioteca Nazionale 
at Florence were made in the seventeenth century. Tizio’s history was 
first mentioned in print by Jean Jacques Chiflet, historian of the 
Toison d’Or, who utilised it, as others after him, for the account of the 
Sienese impostor i] ré Giannino. Since then they have been a profitable 
mine for historians from Ughelli to Gregorovius, and particularly for 
those who have ransacked them for notices of Pinturicchio and the 
Sienese artists. 

Tizio’s biographer deserves much gratitude for introducing us to the 
historian whom every one quotes and no one will print. The workman- 
ship of the biography is worthy of its theme. There is no exaggeration 
of the importance of the subject, no parade of superfluous research. The 
work is admirably concise ; not a page could be sacrificed, unless it were 
the disquisition on the disputed morals of the biographer’s distant relative 
Pope Pius III, and even this serves to prove his indomitable impartiality. 
Tizio’s histories are made the main authority for his life, but no pains 
have been spared to search for additional documentary evidence, while 
the works of modern authors, notably those of Professor Zdekauer, have 
been dexterously used to give the atmosphere in which Tizio moved. 
Gregorovius thought that at least a portion of the histories deserved 
publication, but they are too formless and unchronological to bear 
mutilation, for Tizio’s personal views and experiences pervade the 
whole. If Signor Paolo Piccolomini, who is best qualified, shrinks from 
so laborious a task, might it not be commended as a fresh field of usefulness 
to the British School at Rome ? E. ARMSTRONG. 








Kursdchsische Streifziige. Von O. E. Scumipt. 
Grunow. 1902.) 


Arrer the manner of the late Theodor Fontane, by whom the historic 
memories of the Mark Brandenburg were consecutively revived, but enter- 
ing with even deeper sympathy into the spirit of the past, Professor 
O. E. Schmidt of Meissen introduces us to the vast plains of some of 
the most interesting of the many local associations to be found in 
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“Electoral Saxony.’ This designation is not a misnomer. For though 
now nearly the whole of these lands pays willing allegiance to another 
sceptre, the wide plains that are the scene'of Professor Schmidt’s per- 
ambulations, devoid neither of pleasant oases of wood and water, nor of 
goodly prosperous towns and the remains of princely seats, utilised in our 
more frugal times for all sorts of military, educational, and other adminis- 
trative purposes, formed the ‘ home’ territories, so to speak, of the Saxon 
Electorate, both in its later Ernestine and in its earlier Albertine 
period. Here, the German Reformation was born at Wittenberg, a most 
interesting account of which concludes this little volume, dwelling of 
course more especially on the great days of the university of Luther and 
Melanchthon, and also recalling the dark side of these great days, to which 
Doctor Faustus is called as a witness. Here, at Miihlberg, of which 
Professor Schmidt’s opening chapter treats, the tragedy of the Ernestine 
line was played out, and in the neighbouring pine-forest a stone memorial 
of indubitable authenticity, recently replaced by a rather more elaborate 
monument, has always marked the spot where, after the defeat, John 
Frederick, panting and sweating on his tired Frisian horse, was taken 
prisoner by the rapacious imperialists. Here, at Lochau on the heath 
hard by, died Frederick the Wise, and in the same night his death was 
made known to. Luther and ‘ Philippus’ by the sign of a rainbow. After 
the fall of the Ernestines, Lochau Castle fell into neglect, and the 
magnificent new castle of Annaburg, designed as a great centre of 
agriculture and forestry, was erected in its stead by the elector Augustus, 
a prince of uncommon administrative capacity, and named by him 
after his congenial electress. The memory of Augustus’s successor 
Christian I and his unfortunate chancellor Krell, is; associated in a 
very original way by Professor Schmidt with his notes on Schilda, 
the Gotham of ‘ Electoral Saxony’ and (as fate would have it) the 
birthplace of Gneisenau. The famous chronicle of the ‘ Schildbiirger,’ 
which narrates the topsy-turvy exploits of its wise men in the approved 
jest-book fashion of the period, is traced with much probability to the 
electoral councillor (sometime MHofrichter at Wittenberg) Johann 
Friedrich von Schénberg, a bitter opponent of Krell, and, as a member of 
the nobility, a ready satirist of the pretensions of the country towns. 
In his chapter on Torgau, our author passes from the memories of the 
Reformation and the Formula Concordiae to later times—down to the 
great Albertine catastrophe, if it may be so called, of the Napoleonic days. 
His plea for an equitable consideration of the conduct of King Frederick 
Augustus, and his protest against the unjust treatment dealt out to him 
by Treitschke, who is habitually as fair towards his own native land as 
Gibbon is to the early Christians, are worthy of the temperate but 
genial patriotism of this charming book. A. W. Warp. 


Lives of the English Martyrs declared Blessed by Pope Leo XIII in 
1886 and 1895. Edited by Dom Bupr Camy, 0.8.B., of Erdington 
Abbey. Vol. I. ‘ Martyrs under Henry VIII.’ (London : Burns & 
Oates. 1904.) 

Tuts is the first volume of a work that has been long in preparation—in 

fact, ever since the beatification in 1886. The delay in its production 
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has not been due merely to the lapse of time, but also to a series 
of misfortunes. Projected originally by the fathers of the London 
Oratory, its ‘moving spirit,’ the late Father Edward Stephen Keogh, 
died in 1887. The work was then continued by Father Richard Stanton, 
whom old age and ill-health, even before his death, compelled to leave it 
to other hands; and though Father Morris took it up in his turn he too 
was suddenly carried off. The care of the manuscripts, so far as completed, 
then fell to Father Pollen, who, being too much occupied to prosecute the 
work himself, called in Dom Bede Camm to carry it to completion. The 
late Father Bridgett, too, gave what aid he could in the midst of growing 
infirmity, which altogether forbade him to undertake the duty of an 
editor. Work which had been so long on the road and had passed through 
so many hands naturally required a good deal of revision, not merely to 
bring it into unity, but also to enrich it with the latest fruits of research ; 
and some lives had practically to be rewritten by the editor and Father 
Pollen. That the volume is not free from errors even now is by no 
means surprising; for who can avoid errors in history? Nevertheless 
in a book of so much interest it is desirable to correct them, the more 
so as a work like this is likely to be quoted as an authority by 
others. 

To begin with, I must correct a rather serious error of my own, 
which has been a cause of stumbling to Father Keogh, the author of the 
first article. In reference to the trial of the three Carthusian priors, 
Houghton, Lawrence, and Webster, it is said, in a footnote at p. 12, 
that ‘on Wednesday, the 28th of April, before the petty jury the priors 
pleaded Not guilty. On Thursday, the 29th, they pleaded Guilty, and 
received sentence.’ This is quite a mistake, derived unfortunately from 
my abstract in the Calendar. The statement there is that they ‘ were 
brought to the bar on Wednesday, after one month of Easter, when they 
pleaded Not guilty ; and again on Thursday, when they pleaded Guilty.’ 
Unluckily the word ‘ pleaded’ in the last clause is an accidental repetition 
instead of the words ‘ were found.’ It was Feron and Hale who pleaded 
Not guilty and withdrew their plea afterwards. The Carthusians never 
acknowledged themselves guilty, and the unlucky editor of the Calendar 
did not discover the blunder in time to notice it among the errata of that 
volume. This unfortunate error appears to have had a further effect on 
Father Keogh’s narrative. He says that the three priors were brought 
to their trial on 29 April; but the record says that they were 
brought to the bar on the Wednesday—that is, the 28th—when they 
pleaded Not guilty, and that they were found guilty on the following day, 
Thursday, the 29th. The truth on this matter is important, because 
Father Keogh’s view of the date is that of Froude, who discredits 
Chauncy’s story of the menaces used by Cromwell to the jury, because he 
says they were not impanelled till 29 April, and the verdict was 
given the same day. Chauncy tells us distinctly that the jury put off 
their verdict till the next day, and even then spent the whole day over it, 
refusing, in spite of the most threatening messages from Cromwell, to 
find such holy men guilty, till Cromwell came himself and compelled 
them to return a verdict against their consciences. Now Froude’s 
statement that the trial did not occupy more than one day is at variance 
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with the official record ; for it was on the 28th that the priors pleaded 
Not guilty, and it was on the 29th that the verdict was found against 
them ; so that there is nothing to impeach the accuracy of Chauncy’s 
statement. 

In the article on Fisher also there is an erroneous footnote, in which 
the author, Father Stanton, like Fisher’s previous biographer, Father 
Bridgett, has been misled by a false date in Ellis’s Letters, At p. 90 we 
are told, quite truly, that Fisher in the Tower was visited by a physician 
sent by the king, and recovered health to some extent. A footnote states 
(also, I think, correctly) that the name of this physician was Friar. But 
this same Friar’s letter asking payment for his attendance on the late 
bishop of Rochester was not dated ‘16 Aug. 1535,’ as the note says. It 
was simply dated ‘London, 16 August.’ It refers not to Fisher but to 
John Hilsey, his unworthy successor in the bishopric, who died on 
4 Aug. 1539, and it was written twelve days after the patient’s death. 
This is quite clear from the whole character of the letter, which is not 
only humorous to a degree that would have been monstrous if it had 
referred to 'isher, but could only have been written of a patient who 
died under the writer’s hands. Bishop Hilsey’s goods had been seized 
by the officers of the crown, and his physician had as yet got nothing 
‘for 12 days’ labour and four nights’ watching,’ so Friar had to apply to 
Cromwell for payment of his bill. ‘ And truly,’ he writes, ‘ if physicians 
should take no money for them that they kill as well as for them that 
they save, their livings should be very thin and bare.’ The letter 
concludes with another joke a little further on : ‘ For of them that scape 
we may take the less because we hope they shall once come again into 
our hands.’ Fathers Bridgett and Stanton were doubtless both unaware 
of the true date of Bishop Hilsey’s death, which is stated even in the 
Dictionary of National Biography to have occurred some time in 1538. 
But Wriothesley’s Chronicle gives it precisely as 4 Aug. 15389. 

The editor himself is answerable for the memoir (no. xi.) of Abbots 
Whiting, Faringdon, and ‘John Beche’—so named in the decree of 
beatification. It was not to be expected, of course, that Dom Bede 
Camm would venture to disagree with infallibility ; and perhaps he has 
gone as far as could be expected in the heading ‘The Blessed John 
Beche (vere Thomas Marshall).’ There has been a little confusion 
about this martyr, whom some writers have split up into two distinct 
persons. In the Dictionary of National Biography it is stated that 
John Beche succeeded Thomas Marshall as abbot of Colchester. ‘ But,’ 
as Dom Bede Camm truly observes, ‘there is no room for doubt that 
Beche and Marshall are aliases for the same person,’ in proof of which 
he points out that the abbot actually signs himself in one paper as 
‘Thomas Beche, alias Marshall.’ That is perfectly true; but he does 
not sign himself ‘ John Beche, alias Thomas Marshall,’ and I wonder if 
there is any authority for ‘John Beche,’ except a misprint in Hall’s 
Chronicle, copied, as it would naturally be, by Grafton and subsequent 
writers. A Christian name is generally safe from mutation; and 
though it may, I believe, be permitted to adopt an additional one on 
entering religion, I am not at all satisfied that Beche or Marshall ever 
called himself by any Christian name but Thomas. Harpsfield, indeed, 
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I find, calls him ‘John Beche’ in his Pretended Divorce, but he no 
doubt followed Hall’s printed chronicle. 

Further, a little rectification of dates is necessary in chapter xv., 
which apparently is printed just as Father Stanton left it. The 
martyrdom of John Larke and German Gardiner is there said to have 
taken place on 7 March 1545 ; but Stow sets it down on that day in 1544, 
and evidently.does not mean 1544-5 by the sequence of his narrative. 
Moreover the Coram Rege roll is inaccurately cited at p. 545, where it is 
said, ‘ The sessions were held at Westminster on Wednesday, the 15th 
day of February, in the 35th year of King Henry VIII (1545),’ &.. The 
day is actually given as Friday, not Wednesday, in the record, and 
Friday alone agrees with the date 15 Feb. 85 Henry VIII, which 
moreover corresponds with 1544, not 1545. 

There is yet one error more which I feel I must point out. Itis Father 
Pollen this time who has tripped. Not recognising the old expression 
‘but if’ in the sense of ‘ unless,’ he has bracketed between the two words 
in a quotation an explanatory query which suggests actually the very 
opposite of what is intended. Here is the passage (p. 491) :— 


First that my master, Dr. Powell, spake against the king’s highness’s 
marriage, that it was not lawful. But [? even] if there were learned men that 
can prove it contrary to him by Scripture, he would never think it lawful and 
according to his judgment. He made a book against it. 


Father Pollen makes Dr. Powell say that the king’s marriage (with 
Anne Boleyn) was unlawful, and that he would so regard it even if 
learned men proved it was legitimate, whereas Dr. Powell himself says 
{with greater modesty) that he must so regard it wnless learned men can 
prove it valid. 

I am sorry to have occupied so much space in the exposure of errors 
which are mostly second-hand and very excusable, but the importance 
of the work itself invites criticism of this kind, which would not be worth 
while in the case of superficial compositions. It was eminently desir- 
able—not merely in the interest of Roman catholics, but of all who 
care about the real history of the Reformation—to have in one handy 
volume a complete account of all the catholic martyrs under Henry VIII 
who had recently been ‘ beatified.’ Another volume, I presume, will 
contain those of Elizabeth’s time, and so complete the work. Of that 
before us, notwithstanding errors, it is only just to say that it is generally 
very carefully written and highly readable. Of course there is not much 
new to tell about the best known lives, but there is probably a good deal 
that will be new to most readers, while there is really much that has 
not hitherto been brought together about Abel, Powell, and Fetherstone, 
to say nothing of Margaret Pole, countess of Salisbury, and of Sir 
Adrian Fortescue. But I must not conclude without saying a word about 
the introduction, and especially what is said on pp. xxxvii-xli about 
‘the fall of the old church.’ It should interest many besides those of 
the author’s own communion to read his estimate of the causes to which 
that result is to be attributed; and I think for my part that candid 
historical inquirers will not greatly differ from him. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 
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The Philippine Islands (1498-1808). Edited and annotated by Emma 
Heten Buarr and James ALEXANDER RoseErtson, with historical 
introduction and additional notes by Epwaxp GayLorD Bourne. 
Vols. IV.-XIV. (Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1908-4.) 

TxIs sumptuous series continues to expand, and will prove in the future 
indispensable to historians of the Philippine Islands. Volume iv. 
contains the documents from 1576 to 1582, and covers the period 
following that in which the city of Manila had been destroyed by the 
Chinese pirate Limahon, an aggression which opened up a vista to the 
Spanish conquistadores, including a war of reprisals and the ulti- 
mate conversion of China. The reports of Sande show the settlements of 
the ‘ Indians,’ and the erection in 1578, by papal bull, of the diocese of 
Manila, which, with the consequent appointment of Bishop Domingo de 
Salazar, further improved the position of the natives. Expeditions to 
Sulu and Borneo are recounted, and in 1579 there is a narrative of one 
against Mindanao also, which give to us curious accounts of the native 
religions. We think that ‘ Catib’ on p. 150 should read, not ‘ Caliph’ 
as suggested, but ‘Khatib,’ the Malay reader of the Koran. The next 
volume contains the documents of 1582-1588 only. The first bishop of 
Manila and the Jesuits in his train were then doing all they could to pre- 
vent the oppression of the native races, but a new enemy appeared in 1582 
when the Japanese pirates threatened Luzén. Commerce was increasing, 
however, and the governor remitted home to Spain a favourable account 
of the islands which contains an interesting narration of the beliefs of the 
Pintados or Visayan Islanders. The government of the Chinese in the 
islands came under the notice of the humane bishop, but the Inquisition 
was established in 1583. Suspected persons, Spaniards, mestizos, and 
mulattos, had to be sent, after examination, to New Spain to be tried by 
the Inquisition there, whereas Indians were left under the ordinary 
ecclesiastical courts. The royal Audiencia was also established in the 
same year. Vol. vi. (1583-1588) is chiefly filled with the foundation of 
the courts of justice and the general Junta, or assembly of the estates of 
Manila held in 1586, which proposed inter alia the suppression of the 
Chinese hucksters, and the institution of a ‘ Protector of the Indians,’ to 
which was added a scheme for invading China which would ‘ bring much 
wealth to the throne of Spain and be the means of converting innumerable 
souls to the Christian Faith.’ Among the letters which are printed is 
one which reports the capture in 1588 of the treasure galleon ‘ Santa Ana’ 
off California by the English adventurer Thomas Candish. 

In vol. vii. we read how the Audiencia was suppressed and a 
governor instituted. Vessels carrying goods from Mexico to the Philippines 
were in future to be armed against the English freebooters. Bishop 
Salazar continued to defend the Indians, and a ‘ village of Christians’ 
had by Dominican zeal been obtained among the Chinese at Manila. 
Orders were given to expel the other Chinese, but this step, on further 
consideration, the bishop opposed while urging other reforms. An 
interesting account of the Tagalog customs is given in this volume. 
Vols. viii. and ix. continue the history until 1597, and are attractive on 
account of the growing knowledge of Japan. In 1598 the Shogun 
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Hideyoshi sent an ambassador to Manila in answer to an embassy of the 
year before, in which Fray Juan Cobos wasenvoy. In 1594 the Japanese 
became truculent and covertly demanded tribute, which caused the 
governor of the Philippines to fortify Manila; and all this fear with the 
dread of other enemies, ‘ especially the English Lutherans,’ led the king 
of Spain to give directions as to the advisability of extending his 
conquests into the insular groups surrounding the Philippines. Vols. 
x. and xi. embrace the years 1597-1602, a rather colourless period 
save for the conquest of Mindanao—a turbulent possession for many 
years—and for constant petty risings in the other islands. In 1598 
the Audiencia was re-established, and its ordinances are given in vol. 
xi., together with fresh accounts of conflicts between ‘those demons of 
English and Dutch heretics,’ the chief of whom was Oliver van Noordt. 
The religious orders were at this time, however, busily engaged in educa- 
tional questions. In 1603 the Chinese revolt in Manila broke out, and 
ended with the extermination or expulsion of almost all the Chinese in 
the islands. Coupled with the great fire this was a heavy blow to 
Philippine prosperity, and these events are given at length, along with 
Chirinos’s ‘ Relacion,’ which contains an important review of native 
customs, and is for the first time translated, in vols. xii. and xiii. By 
1605 we find that Manila had again a population of Chinese—‘ infidel 
Sangleys ’—and this caused apprehensions of another Chinese rising, 
which, with voyages of exploration and the eternal quarrel between the 
religious and secular powers, occupy vol. xiv. A. Francis Steuart. 





An Epoch in Irish History: Trinity College, Dublin; its Foundation 
and Early Fortunes, 1591-1660. By J. P. Manarry, D.D. (London : 
Fisher Unwin. 1903.) 


Tuts book belongs to a class of so-called histories of which, so far as 
Ireland is concerned, we have more than enough. Too superficial to 
satisfy the requirements of the serious student, it is by its paradoxical 
line of argument and the partiality of its judgments unsuitable for 
the general reader. To characterise it briefly, it isa hodge-podge of 
miscellaneous facts and eccentric opinions. To review it in the ordinary 
way seems impossible; but, that we may not be charged with speaking 
unadvisedly and out of our own ignorance, we offer the following para- 
graphs for the reader’s consideration :— 


The first unavoidable observation is that, like all the attempted benefits of 
England to Ireland, it [7.e. the foundation of Trinity College] came too late. If 
the lavish cardinal who founded Christ Church, Oxford, had expended this zeal 
upon Ireland under Henry VIII, and at the moment of the king’s assumption, 
under the most pacific and favourable auspices, of the royalty of the country, 
there can be little doubt that the success of Trinity College would have been 
immediate and great. The miserable and sporadic attempts at education by a 
very few religious houses would have been at once replaced by a proper system, 
and at that time it would have been gratefully accepted. Had Edward VI 
carried out such a plan, there was no zeal and vigour in the adherents of the 
pope to resist it. Nor were there wanting definite proposals to realise the 
policy. The great letter of Browne, the first protestant archbishop of Dublin, 
expounds in full detail the transformation of the suppressed collegiate church of 
St. Patrick into ‘ Christ’s College of the foundation of Edward VI,’ thus giving 
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definite shape to the pious aspirations of his enlightened contemporaries. Had 
even Sidney, in the earlier years of Elizabeth, not been thwarted by Loftus and 
the office-holders of St. Patrick from founding the university on Browne’s plan, 
the religious reformation of the country might yet have been achieved; for it 
was just between Sidney’s government and FitzWilliam’s that the Jesuit 
mission in Ireland did its mighty and effectual work (p. 57). 

When the Jesuits raised their heads in the Irish cities upon the accession of 
James, who had doubtless ‘practised’ with them during Elizabeth’s reign, 
Mountjoy coerced them not only by displaying a prompt and efficient army at 
their gates, but by confuting their arguments from St. Augustine, whose works 
he carried with him in his tent. When he retired from his command to 
England, he still remained lord-lieutenant, and his influence was paramount 
in the English privy council as regards Irish affairs. We can trace in every 
advice he gave moderation and toleration towards the Irish. Most unfortu- 
nately he died of a fever in 1607. Had he been permitted to guide the Irish 
policy of the next twenty years, the whole history of the country might 
have been different. I do not know whether he would have sanctioned the 
plantation of Ulster. I think he would. But I am quite sure that he would 
have made very different provision for the natives in the six counties, and if a 
great number of them had been restored to a portion of the lands they claimed 
by Irish custom it is probable that the massacre and expulsion of the settlers in 
1641 would never have taken place (p. 52). 

The State Papers show clearly that during the closing years of Elizabeth’s 
life James, who was anxiously watching for her end and planning to secure his 
own succession, was seeking to influence Ireland in his favour. Though the 
old queen was constantly protesting against it, and receiving from him dichonest 
assurances that he would meet her wishes, he was encouraging the immigra- 
tion of Scots—Redshanks they were called—from Cantire, Mull, and from 
Argyllshire to the north of Ireland. Elizabeth’s first notion of a plantation in 
Ulster, for which she commissioned the elder Essex, was not to subdue the 
Trish, but to keep out the Scots. These people were not the puritan lowlanders, 
but savages with bows and arrows, who spoke the same language as the Irish, 
and were closely akin in race and manners. Elizabeth authorised Essex to 
treat them as slaves and put them to the galleys, if taken prisoners in arms. 
Yet they had secured for themselves a large and good territory, then called the 
Route, between the Bush and the Bann; they had occupied many other tracts 
in Down and Antrim, so much so that these two counties were carefully 
excluded by the Scottish king of England from his new plantation of Ulster 
(p. 125). 

The great queen’s failure is brought into clear light by the success of King 
James. .. . Long before either plantation the Scots had begun to filter into 
the north of Ireland as mercenaries, workmen, settlers. These people (unless 
when hired as mercenaries) had sided with Tyrone against Queen Elizabeth, 
but when King James succeeded and Tyrone had submitted, they hailed with 
satisfaction the Scottish king on the English throne. When he came to invite 
settlers for his new plantation he in the first place passed by Down and Antrim, 
where the principal Scots dwelt, though he might have included most of that 
land in his attainders. In the second place he invited not only English but 
many lowland Scotch to settle in the five adjoining counties. The settlers, 
therefore, did not come, as they did in Munster, to dwell among a wholly alien 
population; they had near them many old and established homsteads of 
kindred race. If any of the first grantees hastened to sell his land, it was bought 


or leased not surreptitiously by an Irish native, but openly by an earlier Scotch 
settler (p. 158). 


We had marked other passages for quotation, but these are sufficient 
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to demonstrate the pseudo-historical style of the Epoch. Regarding the 
internal economy of the college, Dr. Mahaffy has furnished some -new 
facts, for which we are grateful. We do not think he has quite proved 
his contention as to the benefaction said to have been made by the army 
towards the purchase of books in 1603, but his argument deserves serious 
consideration. There are several slips that require correction, and it 
would only be in the interests of good taste to delete two obtrusive 
remarks in the notes on pp. 98 and 191. R. Dunuop. 


The Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson. Edited, with a Commentary 
drawn from the State Papers and other Original Sources, by 
M. OprenHEIM. 2 vols. (Printed for the Navy Records Society. 
1902.) 

The Naval Miscellany. Vol. I. Edited by Jonn Knox Lavucuron. 
(Printed for the Navy Records Society. 1902.) 


Born in 1568, the younger son of a Lincolnshire country gentleman, 
William Monson was sent in his fourteenth year to Balliol College, 
and before his seventeenth birthday ran away from home to join 
the company of a privateer. In 1586 he was similarly employed, 
and in 1587, in his nineteenth year, obtained the command of a couple 
of pinnaces and went roving on his own account to the African coast and 
the Canaries. In the great campaign of the following year he volunteered 
for service on one of the royal ships, attracted the notice of the ear] of 
Cumberland, and in 1589 was appointed to the command of one of the 
vessels engaged in the third of that nobleman’s eleven privateering 
expeditions. After serving again under Cumberland in 1591 and 1593 
he retired abruptly from his command in that of 1595, under circum- 
stances suggesting that he had resolved to take his chance of better 
things under the more promising auspices of a new patron, the earl 
of Essex. Through the influence, no doubt, of Essex, he obtained 
an important command in the Cadiz expedition, shortly afterwards 
joined Essex’s own ship as his flag captain, and played a part in the 
action which fully justified the knighthood then conferred upon him. 
In the Islands Voyage of 1597 he again served under Essex, and 
had a command in Lord Thomas Howard's fleet during the mobilisation 
of 1599. After Essex’s fall Monson secured the patronage of the 
Howards, served in 1602 as vice-admiral to Sir Richard Leveson, the 
lord admiral’s son-in-law, and in 1604 was appointed to command 
the Channel Guard, a position which he occupied nearly twelve years. 
During those twelve years Monson was in secret enjoyment of a large 
regular pension from the kingof Spain. Itis true that, at the time when 
he became a Spanish pensioner, peace had been made between Spain and 
England, and, unlike some of the group of politicians to whom he owed his 
advancement, he stands clear of the imputation of having accepted the 
money of his sovereign’s enemies. Probably, as Mr. Oppenheim says, 
the Spanish government, still prosecuting the war against Holland, paid 
him to exercise a benevolent neutrality towards Spanish ships, and to 
help in passing priests and messengers to and fro; and the satisfaction 
evinced in Holland when he was superseded and committed to the Tower 
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indicates that his behaviour towards the Dutch was the reverse of what 
befitted the official representative of a neutral nation. But to be in the 
pay of a foreign power was a misdemeanour which greater public services 
than Monson’s could not have excused ; and when it was proved against 
him beyond doubt, upon evidence procured in Spain by the English 
ambassador, his career as a public servant was for the time at an end. 
After spending six months in the Tower he was set free, but he obtained 
no employment until 1635, when he was appointed vice-admiral of the 
fleet, and from that time occasionally served on naval commissions of 
inquiry until his death in 1643. 

Monson employed the enforced leisure which followed his supersession 
in writing a succinct chronicle of the naval episodes in Elizabeth’s eighteen 
years’ war with Spain, in which he largely supplemented his own personal 
information and experiences by resorting to the narratives of others ; and 
this work, which was finished in 1622, and widely circulated in manuscript 
by 1624, subsequently figured as the first book of the Naval Tracts, 
in six books, which he left ready for the press at his death, The interest 
excited in the first book consequent on its diffusion in manuscript led 
to its being printed in 1682, though in an incomplete form, in the same 
volume with Heywood Townsend’s Debates in Parliament; and in 1704 
all six books were published in Churchill’s Voyages, the only form in 
which they have hitherto been generally accessible, although numerous 
manuscript copies exist in the British Museum and in private libraries. 
For the purposes of the two volumes before us, which relate to Monson’s 
first book only, the most important manuscript copies have been collated, 
and Mr. Oppenheim has added to an authoritative text most valuable 
introductions and notes, in which the whole ground covered by Monson 
is traversed afresh, and every point of interest is laboriously examined 
from the point of view of modern historical scholarship and advanced 
strategical science. Like most chroniclers Monson made many mistakes, 
left many gaps in his narrative, and was too deficient in literary skill 
to be capable of exhibiting the momentous events described by him 
in anything but a faint approximation to their true light. Mr. Oppenheim 
modestly suggests that some of his readers may think that his volumes 
contain too much editing and too little Monson. The fact is that those 
who resign themselves, as most readers must do, to the fascination 
of following Mr. Oppenheim’s copious, learned, and most entertaining 
commentary will be disposed to look askance at the dry skeleton of text 
which it ostensibly illustrates but really supersedes. It should be added 
that Mr. Oppenheim’s introduction includes a sketch of English naval 
history in pre-Elizabethan times, in which the part played by the navy 
in the reigns of Edward III, Henry V, and Henry VIII is admirably set 
forth. 

In the Naval Miscellany Professor Laughton has brought together a 
collection of documents of various periods, widely differing in character, 
but all in their way worth the historical student’s attention. The most 
attractive, perhaps, is Sir William Slingsby’s narrative of the Cadiz 
expedition, printed from a manuscript in the library of the duke of 
Northumberland at Alnwick, and now edited by Mr. Julian Corbett. An 
extract, containing the naval portion of Jean Bytharne’s manuscript 
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‘Book of War’ (‘ Livre de Guerre, tant par Mer que par Terre, 1543,’ but 
based on a work of earlier date in the Biliothéque Nationale, describes 
the decoration of a man-of-war and the method of signalling, and throws 
much light on contemporary naval nomenclature and phraseology. The 
journals of Captain Henry Duncan (1776-1782), says the editor, ‘ give an 
account of the work of the navy during the very troublesome operations 
of 1776-8, with a wealth of detail not to be found elsewhere.’ Of minor 
interest are the letters and papers of Viscount Hood (1777-1800), 
the letters of Captain William Cathcart (1795-1804), and the journals 
of Thomas Addison, a naval officer in the service of the East India 
Company (1802-1829). A number of miscellaneous letters and papers, 
including the official correspondence relating to the seizure of Heligo- 
land in 1807 and some hitherto unpublished letters of Nelson, make up an 
extremely interesting volume. E. J. Payne. 


Den Svenska Centralregerings Utveckling till Collegial Organisation i 
Bérjan af Sjuttonde Arhundradet (1602-1634). Af Nits Even. 
(Uppsala, 1902.) 


BETWEEN the years 1521 and 1634 Sweden grew from a dependency of 
Denmark into an empire strong enough to restore the balance of power 
in Europe. The progress at home, which was in part the cause and in 
part the consequence of her new station in the world, was scarcely less 
striking. Down to his death in 1560, Gustavus Vasa ruled a ‘one-man’ 
State. His grandson, Gustavus Adolphus, inherited in 1611 a body, 
of helpers of whom Axel Oxenstierna was but the foremost. In 1521 
Sweden was dependent, politically and commercially, upon Liibeck. In 
1630 she could send to Germany an army equipped by domestic industry, 
and commercial eminence lay before her. This swift development of 
social and economic force rendered indispensable the creation of new 
machinery of government, and especially of an organised central adminis- 
tration. The history of this creative process has not in recent years 
received treatment proportioned to its importance and to the wealth of the 
Swedish archives. The work of Hallenberg, based in part upon records 
which have since perished, appeared about the year 1790, and that of the 
archivist Fryxell began in 1823. Géeijer’s brilliant sketch dates from 
1832-1836, and the detailed narrative of Cronholm is more than forty years 
old. Among modern writers, Alin, Weibull, and Hildebrand deal generally 
with this section of constitutional history, and some aspects of it have 
received special treatment, but no minute account of the changing forms 
of the central administration under the Vasas could hitherto be said to 
exist. Such a work has been undertaken by Dr. Nils Edén, who now fills 
the chair at Upsala which was endowed by Johan Skytte, the tutor and 
assistant of Gustavus Adolphus. An academic dissertation (1899) covered 
the years 1523 to 1594, and in section three of the Nordisk Tidskrift for 
1901 Dr. Edén described the reorganisation of the governmentin 1594-1602. 
The development of the central administration from 1602 to 1684 is the 
subject of the treatise before us. This book, which is accompanied by an 
analysis, a preface, a list of authorities, notes, and a brief summary in 
German, is published by the Royal Society for the Humanities at Upsala. 
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The work is remarkable for the breadth of its foundation. The author 
enumerates no less than sixty-four collections of documentary authorities, 
and of these all save seventeen are unprinted. Even the seventeen he seems, 
in part at least, to have collated afresh. His book contains many careful 
summaries of important documents, many lists, based on the archives, of 
officials and their movements, and many accounts of the documentary 
material available for the solution of various constitutional problems. 
His comprehensive learning enables him not seldom to indicate the point 
at which, for lack of documents, history must stop short; while his 
scientific caution enhances the value of his rare positive generalisations. 
The book is and must remain above all things authoritative. Occasionally, 
indeed, as was almost inevitable, the result of devotion to archives and a 
certain distrust of illuminating detail is to recall Carlyle’s description of 
the ‘ wondrously distilled ‘‘ Astral Spirit,” or ghost-like facsimile (elegant 
gray ghost with stars dim-twinkling through)’ which Ranke offered 
mankind. The explosive Charles IX, who is accurately characterised as 
‘not wont to weigh the value of words when his own claims were in 
question,’ in his irritation at the dearth of competent officials, thrust into 
bis Law-proposal a provision that every one of gentle birth must teach his 
sons to read and write Swedish, Finnish, Latin, and German, and must 
marry his daughters only to men possessed of these accomplishments, 
under pain of forfeiting his own gentility (frélse). Although the book 
teems with illustrations of Geijer’s dictum that in no country has so much 
legislation passed vainly over the surface as in Sweden, the author follows 
this flight of fancy to its many impossible conclusions, and even points out 
the injustice of degrading a father whose daughter was wooed by no one 
(p. 26). In general, however, though he never strives after effect, the 
author’s lucid arrangement and expression produce a clear picture not 
only of the progress of the Swedish administration but also of the several 
forces which affected constitutional growth. The conservative and lawyer- 
like limitations of outlook which distinguish Charles IX may here be dis- 
cerned in unceasing conflict with his sense of the needs of the State which 
could be satisfied only by innovation. His futile efforts to create new 
machinery stand in equally strong contrast with his immense service in 
taming the Rad, the aristocratic corporation of auxiliaries, whose history 
is perhaps the main thread of the whole narrative. 

The story of the successive constitutional schemes of Gustavus 
Adolphus both attests his energy and statesmanship in home affairs 
and proves that the administrative system of 1634 was by no means 
the creation of his brain. His repeated failure to include the church 
in a system of centralised government, the confused organisation of some 
departments, notably that of war, and the incompleteness of all at his 
death are remarkable. Not less remarkable is the fact that where a 
measure of success was achieved it was often due to a subordinate, who 
fashioned his office after his own measure rather than according to the 
king’s design. Not only Axel Oxenstierna and Jakob de la Gardie, 
but the king’s relatives, Pfalzgraf Johann Kasimir and Carl Carlsson 
Gyllienhielm, and even Abraham Cabeliou, furnish examples of this. 
The chief service of the king to the constitution is well described as the 
establishment of ‘an harmonious unity between royal power and aristo- 
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cratic liberty (Sténdsfrihet) to which contemporary history offers’ no 
counterpart. The principle of permanent offices of state could therefore 
be carried out in Sweden without the opposition to the royal power 
which characterises the pretensions of the Estates elsewhere ’ (p. 97). 

While Charles and Gustavus in different ways assisted the growth of 
the central administration, it was the part of Oxenstierna to analyse, to 
systematise, and by his personal weight and energy to shape the relations 
between the five colleges into which it came to be divided. So much at 
least is clear from the author’s cautious delineation of the respective 
contributions of king and chancellor. The operation of another great 
force, the force of external circumstances, is incidentally illustrated, but 
never comprehensively set forth. And, though the author displays the 
anxiety of Gustavus not to diminish the power of the crown, and insists 
that the Form of Government of 1634 left the king free room for the per- 
sonal exercise of supreme power within the framework ofa fixed organisation 
of officials, his book abounds in examples (as at pp. 33, 49, 86, 98, 186, 
171, 221, 254, 815, 335, 347) of the influence of the aristocracy in check- 
ing and limiting all governmental progress. The chief force of all, he 
contends, was neither a man nor a caste nor a set of circumstances, but 
the nation itself. ‘The organisation grows as though of itself, and it is 
impossible to discover that any definite and comprehensive plan for the 
whole was devised’ (p. 126). ‘The Swedish body politic succeeded in 
transmuting those principles which originally were common to Europe, 
and from this process arose an official system which was in many respects 
peculiar to Sweden ’ (p. 158). 

The author regrets that it has been beyond his power to investigate 
the debt of Sweden to the Dutch in respect of her system of finance. 
Thanks to the years which he describes, she became qualified to serve as 
a model for other lands. There are indications in this book that the 
connexion between the Form of 1634 and the bureaucratic organisation 
in Prussia might well repay examination. W. F. Reppaway. 


The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies. By ARTHUR 
Lyon Cross, Ph.D. (Harvard Historical Studies, vol. ix.) (New 
York: Longmans, 1902.) 


Tuis is a monograph describing the efforts made to furnish the Anglican 
churches in America with resident bishops, the failure of these efforts 
during the period of colonial dependence, and their subsequent success. 
The book is clear and well arranged, and whenever the writer has to step 
outside his own special province into the more general domain of 
American history, he treads his ground firmly, with adequate knowledge 
and comprehension. Perhaps the most striking feature of Mr. Cross’s 
work is the manner in which he does justice to both sides in what was 
once an embittered strife. He sees clearly that the desire of church- 
men for the establishment of an American episcopate was for the most 
part prompted by nothing but zeal for religion. But he equally sees 
that the suspicion with which a large number of the colonists regarded 
the scheme as a threat to their spiritual and civil liberties was, if 
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unfounded, at least not unnatural. The view of the whole case is clearly 
set forth at p. 148: 


Rightly or wrongly the Episcopalians believed—and in this they were not 
alone among the religious bodies of that or any other period before or since— 
that their own method of worship was the one most in accordance with the 
will of God. Conceiving, moreover, that a hierarchy was absolutely necessary 
for the existence of their system of doctrine and discipline, they sought to 
establish it in America as they did in any other place or country where their 
Church was represented. Whether it was wise to push the matter in the 
colonies at this time is another question; whether the Independents were 
justified in their suspicions of what might result from the rule of bishops once 
established is in this connexion equally beside the point. 


Mr. Cross begins at the very beginning, at that stage when the 
Anglican congregations in America nominally formed part of the diocese 
of London and were administered by the bishop acting through com- 
missaries. He does not offer any confident solution of the origin of 
that arrangement. It may, he thinks, have been due to the fact that the 
Virginia Company was established in London and that at its first forma- 
tion the bishop of London was a member; or, and Mr. Cross inclines to 
this hypothesis, it may have been a system established by the personal 
influence of Laud when bishop of London. It seems at least clear that 
the system was recognised and confirmed by an Order in Council no 
longer extant, but made between 1670 and 1680. The earlier phases 
of the movement are well summed up by Mr. Cross: 


Laud, apparently as a step in the further development of his plan of 
extending the Establishment to the American colonies, sought to settle a 
bishop in New England, but was prevented by a sudden turn of political affairs 
at home. During the Restoration period, the English government made one or 
two abortive attempts with the same end in view. After the foundation of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, its missionaries took the matter earnestly in 
hand: but they struggled in vain to enlist the effective co-operation of the 
English government in their cause. The early movement for bishops was, at 
least in motive, void of all political connexion, and was carried on almost 
exclusively from the northern and middle colonies, where the Church was not 
established. After the conversion of Cutler, Johnson, and their colleagues, the 
subject began to be more warmly and persistently agitated than ever before, 
and a political significance gradually crept into the discussions, particularly in 
the utterances of Samuel Johnson and of Bishop Secker, who came to his aid in 
1741. These two were to be joined by a powerful ally in the person of Thomas 
Sherlock, who succeeded to the see of London in 1748 (p. 111). 


Sherlock’s own unfortunate share in the matter is summed up later : 


Manifestly Sherlock had fixed his policy on his successors. Following in 
the footsteps of their zealous predecessors, they desired bishops for the colonies: 
they refused to take out commissions for the legal exercise of an authority 
which pertained to them of immemorial custom; and, except in rare instances, 
they declined to interfere actively in colonial ecclesiastical affairs. As has 
been said before, just what motives actuated the initiator of the policy, it is hard 
to tell. If Sherlock’s own assertions be accepted, the diocese was growing 
beyond the control of a single man and a non-resident at that: or, if we go 
beyond his own statement, perhaps he was influenced by a personal disinclina- 
tion to undertake an onerous task which he felt did not properly belong to him; 
or, finally, he may have refused to perform the functions of a colonial diocesan 
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that he might make the need for a resident episcopate more imperative and 
more apparent and so force its establishment. But why did he desire bishops 
for the colonies? Here, again, three conjectures at least are possible. It may 
have been that he was moved by an honourable desire to further the spiritual 
interests of his fellow believers beyond the seas; it may have been that he had 
a selfish wish to shift the burden of his charge from his own hands into others ; 
or, in accordance with the Jacobian maxim of ‘no bishop, no king,’ he may have 
been following the Laudian policy of extending the authority of the Church of 
England establishment for the purpose of rehabilitating the steadily crumbling 
political structure in the colonies. Perhaps all these considerations had a share 
in influencing his action. But, whatever object he had in mind, he regarded it 
necessary as the first step in its attainment to show that the bishop of London 
was incapable not only de facto but de jure of exercising any ecclesiastical 
authority over the colonial dependencies of Great Britain. In his efforts to 
secure this end, he struck a blow at the bishop of London’s power in the 
colonies from which it never recovered, and he succeeded in stamping his policy 
indefinitely upon those who came after him. From his time on we never 
again find any incumbent of the see conscious of the rights or active in the 
exercise of his colonial jurisdiction (p. 246). 





The result was, in the South an endowed clergy practically exempt 
from control, and inclined to resent any attempt to enforce such control ; 
in the North an Anglican minority eager for episcopacy as a means of 
strengthening their hands against dominant independency. Those who 
controlled the political fortunes of New England would have been false 
to all their traditions if they had not viewed the introduction of episco- 
pacy with resentment and suspicion. As Mr. Cross puts it (p. 145) : 


There had been for many years among the Independents evidences of a 
strong hostility to the extension of the episcopal system in the colonies, at 
least to the introduction of bishops. This opposition, dormant so long as there 
was nothing to call it forth, would naturally spring up whenever there seemed 
to be any indication that the hopes of their opponents were likely to be 
realised. 


Nor were these fears confined to those who held to the old religious 
tradition of New England. John Adams had drunk in not a little of the 
spirit of the French philosophers. Cotton or Hooker would have 
shaken their heads over him as one steeped in heresy. Yet he could 
write of ‘a general and just apprehension that bishops and dioceses 
and churches and priests and tithes were to be imposed on us by Parlia- 
ment.’ It can be urged with perfect truth that no responsible English 
statesman had ever suggested anything which could have that interpre- 
tation. All that was asked for was episcopal control over those churches 
which at present existed. Yet there can be no doubt that the suspicions 
of the American independents were in a measure justified by the language 
of indiscreet advocates of episcopacy. It was not only the religious system 
of New England which was threatened. There seemed a real danger 
lest the episcopate should be strengthened and thrust forward as the ad- 
vanced guard of arbitrary power in civil matters. As Mr. Cross says (p. 
212), episcoralian partisans ‘ often gave expression to opinions concern- 
ing the necessary connexion between the episcopal and the monarchical 
systems which were well calculated to arouse apprehensions in the minds 
of Independents.’ Of these Mr. Cross quotes a specimen from the writings 
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of a conspicuous advocate on the Anglican side, Thomas Chandler: 
‘Episcopacy can never thrive in a republican government, or republican 
principles in an established church.’ Chandler’s opponents would have 
been even more alarmed if they could have read a letter which ac- 
companied the copy of his pamphlet sent to the bishop of London. 

There are some facts and reasons which could not be prudently mentioned 
in a work of this nature, as the least intimation of them would be of ill con- 
sequence in this unstable age and country; but were they known they would 
have a much greater tendency to engage such of our superiors, if there be any 


such, as are governed by political motives, to espouse the cause of the Church of 
England in America, than any contained in the pamphlet. 


The real truth of the matter was that the case was one of those where 
agreement or compromise was made impossible not so much by open 
and avowed differences as by mutual distrust. That is forcibly set out in 
a pamphlet which Mr. Cross quotes at p. 202. The writer puts forth 
a series of definite propositions. For present purposes it is enough to 
quote three : 


1. That the convention [of episcopalians} desire an American bishop 
is certain. 


2. That they declare that they only want a primitive bishop is 
certain. 

8. That they really mean what they desire is uncertain. 
The really crucial feature of the situation, Mr. Cross points out, is not 
the justice of these suspicions, the fact that they existed. 


We know now that this conjunction of ecclesiastical and political motives in 
the English colonial policy was a pure figment of the imagination. But 
though it is certain that there was no basis in fact for the suspicion that the 
English state authorities, as such, were in any way concerned in the episcopal 
project, it is equally certain that their complicity was suspected by a large 
proportion of the American public; and it is a historical fact that, however 
unfounded this mistrust may have been, it had no small influence in alienating 
the colonists from the mother country at this critical juncture (p. 199). 


It is a strange fact that while the colonists themselves regarded the 
proposed establishment of an episcopate as an encroachment on their 
political liberties, the colonial advocates of that scheme actually thought 
it necessary to defend themselves against the suspicion of aiming at 
independence. ‘A most curious notion,’ Mr. Cross says (p. 106), ‘ which 
gained currency was that the establishment of bishops in America 
would lead to the independency of the colony.’ One of the ablest and 
most earnest advocates of a colonial episcopate, Samuel Johnson of Con- 
necticut, devoted much time and energy to refuting the theory. As 
Mr. Cross says, ‘such an idea is absurd from the facts of the case.’ 
The episcopalians were among the most loyal subjects of the English 
government in the American colonies. 

One somewhat notable incident is not mentioned by Mr. Cross. 
In the revival of American independency, there is no name more worthy 
of honour than that of Samuel Davies, a young Welsh minister in 
Virginia. When the religious liberty of his brethren was threatened he 
withstood the civil authorities and won from the moderate and fair- 
minded Governor Gooch a valuable measure of toleration. At a later 
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day, after Braddock’s defeat, he infused something of his own resolute 
spirit into his hearers, and stayed a panic which might have led to the 
total evacuation of the valley of the Ohio. Davies’s toleration is shown by 
the fact that he actually addressed a letter to those in authority in 
lingland, urging the need for episcopal supervision over the Anglican 
clergy. He even went so far as to say that such a measure would meet 
with no opposition from his fellow-religionists in New England. The 
letter was entrusted to one Avery, whom Davies somewhat suspiciously 
describes as a ‘ gentleman of a soft address.’ Avery declined to present 
the letter on the ground that Davies was misinformed as to the views of 
the New-Englanders. Davies may have been somewhat optimistic in 
imputing his own liberality of views to his co-religionists ; but one is in- 
clined to suspect that this was a case where the official attitude of a party 
and the personal sentiments of its individual members were not exactly 
identical. 

Mr. Cross, perhaps, hardly perceives how largely the failure of the 
English government to establish any satisfactory ecclesiastical solution 
was due to the inherent difficulties of the problem. No uniform system 
could be applicable where the conditions and antecedents of the various 
colonies differed so widely. . In the North, Anglicanism had to face a 
strenuous and well-organised enemy, with a firm hold on the popular 
sympathy. If in the South the church was ill organised and incoherent, 
it only shared the vices which affected the civil life of the community. 
Mr. Cross has collected in his appendices a mass of valuable matter 


bearing on the subject. In a comparatively small book on a large 
subject, it is impossible that every phase of the story should be told with 
equal fulness and equal precision. But assuredly the book is one to be 
studied by every one who would understand the causes which sundered 
the colonies from the mother country. J. A. Doyue. 


Calendar of Treasury Books, 1660-1667. Edited by W. A. SHaw. 
{London : H.M. Stationery Office. 1904.) 


Tus volume begins a new series of calendars, which will be of the 
greatest possible historical value. The old Calendar of Treasury Papers, 
begun by Mr. Redington and covering the period 1557-1728, was 
limited to the bundles of loose treasury board papers, and, while 
giving an account of many miscellaneous petitions to the treasury and 
similar documents, omitted the minute books, warrant books, and order 
and letter books, indispensable for the history of the national income 
and expenditure. These omitted records for the period 1660-1667 are 
now calendared by Dr. Shaw, and this first instalment is to be followed 
by other volumes. In the end the historical world will have at its 
disposal a complete calendar of treasury records for the period prior to 
1729 by means of the two parallel and concurrent series of (a) Treasury 
Papers, (b) Treasury Books, and from 1729 onwards by means of the 
single combined Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers. Dr. Shaw 
does his work extremely well. He discriminates properly between 
important and trivial papers, knows how to condense and when to quote 
verbatim. His introduction is a very valuable contribution to the 
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history of the Restoration. He shows, as well as the imperfect materials 
permit, how the army and navy were paid, what sum was required for 
the purpose, and how it was raised. A second section deals with the 
liquidation of the debts contracted by Charles I and Charles II, show- 
ing that the king settled debts of his own to the amount of about 
110,0007. and debts incurred by his father to the extent of perhaps 
500,000/. All this, considering the deficiencies in the king’s revenue 
pointed out by Dr. Shaw in another table, is greatly to the credit of 
Charles II. ‘Up toa certain point the parliament struggled heroically 
to keep its word’ and to provide the 1,200,000/. a year it had promised 
the new sovereign. But the shrinkage in the yield of various branches 
of the revenue prevented this sum being realised. This preface should 
be read with the paper on‘ The Beginnings of the National Debt’ 
published in a volume of Owens College Historical Essays in 1908. 

During this period the treasury system was very ill organised. The 
treasury had not the requisite control over the administrative or depart- 
mental finance even to draw up a statement of the debts standing on the 
various branches of the administration. Southampton was honest and 
hard-working, but neither he nor his subordinates had much financial 
skill. ‘Such was the ignorance of the exchequer officials of the seven- 
teenth century that it took Charles’s servants seven years to grope their way 
to anything like a proper system of raising credit on the revenue. 
During those seven years the treasury tried every conceivable and 
clumsy method of anticipating the revenue receipts by means of credit.’ 
The history of the treasury ‘ as an independently organised department of 
state machinery ’ does not really begin until 1667, when it was put into 
commission, after Southampton’s death, and reformed by that very 
capable man of business Sir George Downing. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Shaw will utilise the knowledge he has 
acquired in this and other calendars to give us the history of the 
treasury, so much needed by historians. None is so capable of the task. 

C. H. Firta. 


Der Grosse Kurfiirst Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg. Von 
Martin Puruiprson. LILI.: 1660-1688. (Berlin: Cronbach. 1903.) 


Proressor Puiiprson is to be congratulated on the completion of a task 
of uncommon difficulty. Beyond a doubt Frederick William’s achieve- 
ments, as well as the energy which made them possible, entitle him 
to the distinctive designation accorded to him in history. It was he 
who laid the foundations of the greatness of the Brandenburg-Prussian 
state ; and he was the earliest of the rulers of that state under whom it 
had to be taken into account in the counsels of Europe. This result was 
due in the first instance to the fact that Brandenburg-Prussia owed the 
real beginnings of its army, and of this army’s fame, to his sleepless 
ambition, to his determination to be master of his whole military force, 
to levy every regiment of it, and to enforce discipline among both 
officers and soldiers. It is not less certain that the essential character- 
istics of the general administrative system of the Prussian state, although 
its organisation was more fully developed under Frederick William I, and 
tried in the fire under his great son, were impressed upon every part of 
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it by the Great Elector, and that, in the words of his latest and most 
adequate biographer, ‘ the fact and the consciousness of the unity of the 
state were his creations.’ This he brought about through a systematic 
substitution of central for provincial authority, and by the establishment 
throughout his dominions of a body of officials, the choice of whom was 
unrestricted by any respect for provincial privileges, and who included 
Germans from other states and protestant foreigners. He deprived his 
nobility of political power while increasing their advantages as landlords ; 
he imposed a graduated income-tax upon all classes of his subjects; he 
subjected all payments devoted to the support of the army to the central 
control of an officer who was to all intents and purposes a minister of 
war. An admirable illustration of Frederick William’s administrative 
methods will be found in the account here given of his transformation of 
the government of the see of Magdeburg, which fell to him by the death 
of its last administrator in 1680. But more than this, the far-sighted 
activity of his mind reached forward into times when under Prussian 
headship Germany was not to rest content with a leading position as one 
of the great states of Europe, but was to claim permanent admission 
among the naval and colonial powers of the world. Professor Philippson’s 
chapter on the naval and colonial affairs of the Great Elector’s reign 
will be read with peculiar interest, apart from the side-lights which it 
throws on the relations of his government with the United Provinces and on 
the significance of his ‘ liberation’ of the German territory of East Fries- 
land. The‘ battle of St. Vincent,’ which is here described as ‘ the greatest 
sea-fight waged by the Brandenburg-Prussian navy down to the present 
day,’ has a moral resemblance at all events to the exploits of Drake and 
Hawkins ; but the story of the African company, which was to have had its 
permanent seat at Emden, though nothing but a military occupation was 
in reality effected, seems to come home to us more closely. 

Finally—and herein lies perhaps his surest claim to the ungrudging 
recognition of posterity—he rendered services to the cause of toleration 
into which, as into all the acts of a great politician, an element of self- 
interest may have entered, but which stood out conspicuously in an age 
which was once more overshadowed by the dark cloud of persecution. To 
his seemingly omnipotent ally’s revocation of the edict of Nantes he un- 
hesitatingly replied by the edict of Potsdam (f:.°2 1685), which, ‘ from a 
just compassion for those who are suffering misfortune for the Gospel,’ 
opened to them a series of places of refuge in the Brandenburg lands, where 
for fixed periods of years they would enjoy freedom from the several kinds 
of taxation and from other burdens. The remonstrances made against 
this proclamation by Louis XIV’s minister of. foreign affairs, Colbert de 
Croissy, were met by Frederick William’s representative, Ezechiel 
Spanheim (a most capable diplomatist as well as a very learned man, and 
trained in the liberal ideas of the court of the Elector Palatine Charles 
Lewis) with platitudes which just sufficiently covered his master’s deter- 
mination to adhere to his course of action. For a time the French 
subsidies were actually stopped in consequence. The Huguenot refugees 
found predecessors of their own faith in Brandenburg, both French and 
Swiss ; ard in course of time the French immigrants in the Great Elector's 
states amounted to 20,000 souls; while not less than 611 Calvinist noble- 
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men had by the year 1687 been admitted into the Brandenburg army. 
(The curious attempt to attract to the Pomeranian coast English non- 
conformists engaged in trade or manufactures, whom Anglican intolerance 
in the latter part of Charles II’s reign might have inclined to change 
their domicile, led to no enduring results.) The Great Elector’s reward 
for his wise and generous hospitality to the victims of Louis XIV’s 
insane persecution was not only an unmistakable increase of the material 
prosperity of his dominions by the settlement there of so large a number 
of intelligent and industrious immigrants—together with the introduction 
of a refinement and culture on which those of Germany at large were in 
course of time, as Professor Philippson truly says, to be built up ;—but 
also, and this quite directly, the liberalisation of the religious life of his 
subjects, an end of which he never lost sight. For the Great Elector’s 
endeavours on behalf of toleration were by no means confined to the pro- 
tection of French, or protests on behalf of Silesian, protestants. In his 
own states he had to resist the uncompromising bigotry of his Lutheran 
subjects, both in Brandenburg, where Reinhardt and the subsequently 
‘ martyred ’ Paul Gerhardt refused to recognise the ‘ Reformed ’ as brothers 
or as Christians, and where the hatred of Calvinism exposed the corpse of 
the pious electress Louisa Henrietta to insults on its very bed of state, 
and in Prussia, where the spirit of intolerance had held its entry with the 
Reformation, and where Frederick William’s appointment of ‘ syncretist ’ 
parsons actually brought upon him the threat of an appeal to his suzerain 
at Warsaw. Yet the Great Elector’s championship of toleration, which 
extended even to Mennonites, Socinians, and Jews, was not, like so much 
of the countenance given to the same course by his contemporaries, the 
product of religious indifference. He would willingly have brought about 
a union between the two protestant churches in his state, but there is no 
reason to suppose that he would have gone further. Though ever towards 
his Roman catholic subjects he was so tolerant that in the earlier part of 
his reign rumours, which Queen Christina was fain to credit, arose of his 
inclination towards Rome, there cannot be the slightest doubt as to the 
consistent staunchness of his protestantism, whether or not Professor 
Philippson be right in regarding it as the decisive element in the final 
change of policy which preceded his death. 

All this, then, the Great Elector was, and much besides, in 
the many phases of his activity as a ruler, to which not more than 
justice is done in the earlier chapters of the volume before us. The 
lucid account of the various manifestations of his energy here given 
goes far to justify his biographer’s assertion that Frederick William 
was possessed of a ‘truly universal intelligence.’ But, curiously 
enough—so limited is the work of every man by the conditions under 
which it is done—the one human interest that affected him but 
mediocrely was the education of the masses, who in truth hardly 
counted in the political thought of the age, upon which the thought of 
arming them for the service of the state had not yet dawned. Of higher 
education he took some thought, while in his universities also he 
asserted his sovereign authority by establishing his right not only to 
give the ultimate decision as to the appointment of professors, but 
also to nominate them directly, when he saw special reason. He founded 
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the university of Duisburg for his western dominions ; but the Universitas 
Brandenburgica of Benedict Skytte—a kind of University of London 
in excelsis—was not brought down from the clouds, as had been 
proposed, to the empty electoral castle at Tangermiinde. But to many 
branches of science and learning the Great Elector’s intellectual alertness 
made him a true friend, to none more than to historical studies. He 
wished the annals of his own reign to be written in the light of an 
examination of original documents, which he was prepared with unusual 
liberality to place at the disposal of his historiographer ; and at last he 
found in Pufendorf a pragmatic historian suited to what no doubt was 
the Great Elector’s conception of the historiographer’s task. 

Professor Philippson, whose materials have been ampler than 
Pufendorf’s, and who cannot afford, like him, to leave the personal factor 
out of the calculation, is, to borrow a figure from a favourite diversion of 
the Great Elector’s, well aware of the reverse of the medal. This is not 
to be sought in certain personal weaknesses to which Frederick William 
like other great men, was subject, and which were unhappily most percepti- 
ble in the later period of his career. Impiger almost beyond compare, 
and certainly iracwndus, he was by no means inexorabilis in his family 
relations; and his fame has suffered much from his testamentary 
dispositions, on which Droysen first threw a clear light, and which 
favoured the interests of his younger sons at the cost of the laboriously 
built-up unity of the state. Professor Philippson at least makes it clear 
that the Electress Dorothea has in this as in other respects been exposed 
to an unreasonable obloquy ; for the first change in the elector’s testa- 
mentary arrangements was made on behalf of Prince Frederick (whose 
elder brother was then living) in deference to the wishes of his mother, 
Frederick Wiiliam’s first wife, the virtuous Louisa Henrietta. The 
tradition that afterwards, under Dorothea’s infiuence, the Great Elector 
kept Frederick from participation in affairs, seems erroneous. No doubt 
the Electress Dorothea accepted a splendid bribe from France ; but it 
may perhaps be set against this that she was afterwards induced by 
William of Orange to go over to his side for the sake of her son Philip. 
Corruption was part of the political atmosphere of the times; and the 
Great Elector, who was strong-minded enough never to have a prime 
minister of his own, not only permitted but demanded that his ministers 
(they called each other frére among themselves) should on occasion 
receive gifts from foreign powers. 

Frederick William may be pardoned for yielding to his affection as a 
father and a husband, in a period when the inveterate Germanic 
tendency to subdivision was only beginning to give way to sounder 
principles. But what is to be said of the insincerities, the prevari- 
cations, the tergiversations, the utter mendacity, in short, which have 
made his foreign policy, especially that of the years intervening between 
the treaty of St. Germain in 1679 and the Great Elector’s death in 1688, 
a byword even in the history of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
diplomacy? Professor Philippson makes no secret of his consciousness 
that this is not a case in which it would answer to attempt ‘ rehabilitation.’ 
‘With Droysen,’ who, to be sure, had to perform the same task for the 
whole gallery of Brandenburg Hohenzollerns, ‘the Great Elector is 
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always in the right, even in the most desperate instances, and his 
adversaries are always in the wrong.’ His present biographer comments 
plainly on the depths of humiliation to which Frederick William descended 
in binding himself to France, and on the pretences amid which he 
executed the Protean mancuvre of unwinding himself from the self- 
imposed bonds. ‘No one else threw himself so unreservedly ’ (so riick- 
haltlos) ‘as he into the robbers’ arms.’ And again with reference to 
a time (the spring of 1683) when most of the Estates of the Empire, 
and Poland itself, were guaranteeing their aid for meeting the Turkish 
invasion, and when Frederick William, while renewing his alliance 
with France, made his contribution of aid against the Turks depend on 
a series of pecuniary conditions designed to insure to him an increase 
of territory, we read : 


While estates less powerful than he, with self-sacrificing patriotism, rushed 
into the struggle for the existence of their common country, Frederick William 
was only intent upon the gain of a Silesian principality or a piece of Anterior 
Pomerania. The bearing of Frederick William in the year 1683 forms the 
most melancholy part of his action as a ruler. 


Professor Philippson thus makes no attempt to throw a veil over 
what is obvious, or to shade off a glaring obliquity into an excusable 
error. And yet much in his narrative of these unhappy years has to me, 
I am bound to confess it, not a quite true ring. The writer is too eager 
to prove, in the first instance, that Brandenburg was not a servile vassal 
to France, but that it was for purposes of his own that the elector had 
entered into a relation of dependence on the archfoe of the empire from 
which he never altogether escaped, though at the time of his death the cord 
had nearly snapped. If so, it must be said that all these purposes, 
and more especially that of the ejection of the Swedes from Pomerania, 
remained unfulfilled. And, in the second place, the reader of this 
biography is given to understand that, though ‘a true German and 
resolved always to remain such,’ as he informed the English minister 
Southwell in 1680, Frederick William was driven into a policy of delay 
by the sacrifice of his interests by his German fellow-countrymen, and 
especially, of course, by the house of Austria. The alliance with France 
was to be only an expedient ‘ for the moment ;’ but the moment was not 
a very short one, and it lasted so long as there was a chance of Anterior 
Pomerania. Frederick William’s refusal to enter into a bargain with his 
overbearing ally for the French occupation of Philippsburg may fairly be 
placed to the elector’s credit; but it seems extravagant to magnify his 
‘liberation ’ of East Friesland from the foreigner as another act of German 
patriotism. The less said about his amenability to financial considerations 
the better, when one remembers, besides all the trouble about the unpaid 
Spanish subsidies, not only the conditions asked by him in 1683, but his 
demand in 1685 of Schwiebus, in return for which he was prepared to 
join the emperor against both France and the Turks, as well as the 
claims put forward by him at Ratisbon so late as October 1687. Indeed 
these last claims, which were partly based on his hopes in the Swedish 
war, were so unreasonable that his biographer is half inclined to suggest 
that they were intended to throw dust into the eyes of France and induce 
her to go on paying subsidies. 
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I have left myself no space for adverting to what many are likely to 
regard as the most interesting of the arguments advanced in this volume 
in support of Frederick William’s title to be remembered as a great 
politician. He was, Professor Philippson holds, the first to think of the 
deliverance of England as indispensable for the success of the great 
design against France ; he had thought of this as early as 1684, and it 
was he alone who gradually convinced William and the States-General 
of the necessity of the enterprise. Much of this latter proposition 
depends upon the details of the interviews between the Great Elector and 
the Prince of Orange at Cleves in August 1686, in which Pufendorf 
erroneously states Marshal Schomberg to have taken part on behalf of 
the English malcontent lords. This volume also contains much 
information, of special interest to English readers, as to the relations 
between Frederick William and the House of Liineburg-Celle, which, 
though perilously near to an alliance with France at the time of the 
Great Elector’s death, had pursued a very different policy from his own, 
and generally antagonistic to it, in the preceding period. 

The style of this book is distinguished by a lucidity not always charac- 
teristic of German works of the same class. Only now and then the 
writer betrays a sense of discomfort by lapsing into a rhetorical turn of 
phrase. Der Gewaltmensch an der Seine has an unpleasant sound ; and 
the grotesque Kinig Sonne—grotesque because of a union of genders not 
chargeable on the original le Roi Soleil, of which our English writers 
are becoming overfond—is repeated almost ad nauseam. A. W. Ward. 


Notulen gehouden ter Staten-Vergadering van Holland (1671-1675), 
Door Cornetis Hop, Pensionaris van Amsterdam, en NICHOLAAS 
ViviEN, Pensionaris van Dordrecht. Uitgegeven door Dr, N. JAPrKsE. 
(Amsterdam : Johannes Muller. 1903.) 


Dr. JAPIKSE in his preface gives an account of how he came to publish 
this complete edition of these Minutes of Hop and Vivien. The late 
Professor Robert Fruin left among his papers a long excerpt from these 
Minutes. It was, indeed, more than an excerpt, for the manuscript con- 
tained the whole of the Minutes down to 27 Aug. 1672; but after 
this date Fruin states in a note, ‘I only take a few things which specially 
strike me as interesting or curious.’ This excerpt of Fruin’s the com- 
mittee of the Utrecht Historical Society commissioned Dr. Japikse to 
edit. On setting about his task Dr. Japikse discovered that Fruin had 
been led to the study of these Minutes and to copy out so considerable a 
portion of them from the fact that Wagenaar in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth volumes of his Vaterlandsche Historie and Gerard Brandt in his 
life of Admiral de Ruyter had both made use of them. It further appeared 
that Fruin had copied his excerpt not from the original manuscripts of 
Hop and Vivien, but from a copy made by the above-named Gerard 
Brandt for his own use, which was probably lent for that purpose by the 
then possessor of Brandt’s manuscript, Heer Royaards van den Ham. 
Dr. Japikse, however, found on investigation by a curious coinci- 
dence that in 1899 the papers of Cornelis Hop (including the minutes) 
had been bought for the royal archives at the Hague, and that in 1900 
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Brandt's collection of papers (including the copy of Hop’s and Vivien’s 
minutes used by Fruin) had also been purchased for and placed in the 
royal archives. In these circumstances Dr. Japikse naturally deter- 
mined to publish in their completeness the minutes of Hop from the auto- 
graph manuscript, supplementing them with the additions furnished by 
Brandt’s copy. The value of the Brandt MS. is very great, for two reasons. 
(1) The autograph of Hop does not contain the original minutes written 
down at the meetings, but a carefully revised and abbreviated edition. 
Brandt’s copy was made from the original rough minutes, and whereas 
Hop’s revision ends on 12 Jan. 1673 Brandt’s copy gives a number of notes 
for the following years down to 11 April 1675. (2) Brandt gives a con- 
siderable portion of Vivien’s rough minutes, the original of which has 
entirely disappeared. The last of Vivien’s notes bears the date 27 Aug. 
1672. The method followed by Dr. Japikse in this edition is as follows. 
The autograph minutes of Hop are taken as the basis. Additional matter, 
whether from Hop or Vivien, found in the Brandt copy is printed in the 
appropriate place, but enclosed in square brackets; and when such 
addition comes from the minutes of Vivien the fact is stated in a footnote. 

As to the character of the Minutes, they consist of the shortest, 
dryest records of the subjects discussed at the meetings and of the issues 
arrived at. Their value to the historian is nevertheless considerable ; for 
not only do they give a faithful réswmé of the proceedings but they con- 
tain excerpts from reports, despatches, and letters, and the period with 
which they deal is one of the highest interest and importance. They are 
also almost unique in that scarcely any minutes exist of the proceedings 
of the states of Holland, and none so complete as these of Hop and 
Vivien. Dr. Japikse gives a brief sketch of the lives and political activities 
of the two pensionaries. Neither of them was a striking personality, but 
as the official representatives, one of the commercial capital, Amsterdam, 
the other of De Witt’s own town, Dordrecht, both were influential members 
of the states. The usefulness of this edition of their Minutes of the pro- 
ceedings is largely increased by the references given in the footnotes to the 
printed resolutions and secret resolutions of the states of Holland and by 
other auxiliary sources of information. There are two excellent indexes, 
one of names of persons and places, the other of the subject-matters 
treated of under the original rubric headings, such as ‘ Memorien,’ 
‘ Rapporten,’ ‘ Requesten,’ Xe, GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


L’ Europe et la Révolution Francaise. Par AuBert Soret. VI. 1800- 
1805. VII. 1806-1812. (Paris: Plon. 1903, 1904.) 


M. Soret’s great work proceeds apace. He traces in these two volumes 
the international relations of France and Europe from the time when 
Bonaparte, under the name of First Consul, had assumed all the authority 
and much of the show of empire, down to the autumn of 1812; from 
the time when his rule had been not unwillingly accepted by the vast 
majority of Frenchmen: by the liberals and the men of 1789 whose pas- 
sion for political liberty had cooled, because it would secure civil equality 
and toleration ; by the middle classes, because in it they saw the guaranteé 
of order at home, and the hope of peace with honour and gain abroad ; 
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by the Jacobins, because it would protect them against reaction and 
a revengeful restoration ; by the populace, because they looked for cheaper 
bread and profitable employment; by the nobles, because, even if Napo- 
leon would not play the part of Monck, he at least had restored them to 
their homes and to the career of arms, down to the moment when the 
calamitous retreat of the Great Army announced to the world that the 
tide of fortune had decidedly turned. According to M. Sorel, the cata- 
strophe was inevitable. Napoleon did but continue logically, and with all 
the resources of his marvellous genius, the policy of the Committee of 
Public Safety and of the Convention, the ‘ policy of 1793 ’—a policy 
which was ‘hyperbolical and impossible,’ though it was but the develop- 
ment of that of Lewis XIV, who had sought to secure for France her 
‘natural frontiers’ and supremacy in Europe. The alternative to 
this policy was that of Vergennes, of Mirabeau, and of the leaders of the 
Constituent Assembly, who believed that the wealth and prosperity of 
a nation depend upon making a good use of its own territory and not 
upon acquiring that of others, 

The industrious frugality of her inhabitants, her geographical position, 
her compact territory, fertile in every product of the temperate zone, 
would insure the economic prosperity and preponderance of France; her 
influence as the disinterested evangelist of the new gospel of liberty and 
of the dignity of man, supported by her old renown in arms, would obtain 
for her a supremacy among the nations of the West, more glorious and 
enduring than one dependent on the uncertain chances of war. Such 
was the dream of the men of 1789. But, as M. Sorel points out, after 
the triumphs of the revolutionary armies only an insignificant minority 
of Frenchmen would have acquiesced in a peace purchased by a return 
to the limits ofthe old monarchy. It seemed moderation to be satisfied with 
the ‘ natural frontiers,’ the Alps and the Rhine, protected by a girdle of 
confederate and dependent states, when the armies of France could 
march in triumphant progress from the ocean to the Vistula and the 
Danube. Napoleon, as M. Sorel maintains, could not have concluded a 
peace which did not secure to France her ‘ natural frontiers.’ But peace 
with the limits of ‘old Gaul’ was the ardent wish of his subjects, and to 
have obtained it would have given him the strongest claim on their 
gratitude. Was there ever a time when the enemies of France, when 
England, would on those terms have concluded a peace which should be 
more than an armistice? No, answers M. Sorel. He holds that Pitt 
and his successors, that Metternich and the continental opponents of 
Napoleon, were determined to reduce France to her old limits. He 
believes that inexorable necessity compelled the conqueror to advance 
step by step to inevitable destruction, as was already foreseen by Talley- 
rand in 1801. Each victory, each annexation made the struggle more 
difficult and dangerous, and his position was never more insecure than 
when his predominance appeared most firmly established, when kings 
were his courtiers, and the princes of Germany were crowding his ante- 
chamber. Erfurt and Dresden were in truth but congresses of his 
enemies. Nothing, he justly believed, was accomplished till the resistance 
of England was overcome. But just here was the vicious circle from 
which there was no escape. He could only conquer England by the com- 
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plete submission of Europe, yet it was only by conquering England that 
he could secure that submission. If England couldnot be invaded, if her 
fleets were invincible, she could only be crushed by the ruin of her trade, 
by closing all continental markets against her and by threatening India. 
Hence the Continental System, the coalition of the whole continent 
against Britain, already planned by the Directory, was a logical 
necessity and the keystone of the Napoleonic policy. But this implied 
the immediate control by France of all the coasts and ports and rivers 
of Europe, her predominance in the Levant, and the possession of Egypt. 
The assistance of Russia was indispensable both to ruin English trade 
and to threaten India. The object of the treaty of Tilsit was to obtain 
that assistance. But Napoleon and Alexander became neighbours, and 
therefore inevitably enemies. Each, indeed, hoped that he could use 
the other for his own ends. Each trusted to obtain most if not all that 
he wanted from his new ally, and then to cheat him of the promised 
equivalent. In this game of duplicity Napoleon met with his match. 
M. Sorel shows that at Tilsit it was not the Corsican, consummate actor 
though he was, who proved the most adroit comedian. The analysis of 
Alexander’s many-sided and elusive character fills some of the most inter- 
esting pages in these volumes. Perhaps the analysis may be thought to 
be over-subtle and complete, but we are at all events supplied with a 
perfectly consistent and plausible explanation of the attitude of the tsar 
to the Revolution and to Napoleon. 

But is it certain that there never was a time when peace with 
England would have been possible on terms acceptable to the majority 
of Frenchmen? Talleyrand distinguished between the conquests of 
France and those of Napoleon. His countrymen, he said, clung to the 
former, to the frontier of the Rhine and the Alps; to the latter they 
were indifferent—supremacy in Germany and Italy was nothing to 
them. It is true that, although France and England were both 
desirous of peace in 1802, the peace desired by each was not the same. 
France looked forward to the development of her manufactures under 
a prohibitive tariff and colonial expansion, to predominance in the 
Mediterranean, perhaps to the acquisition of Egypt; England, to the 
development of her continental trade, to a commercial treaty which would 
open French markets, and to such an arrangement in the Mediterranean as 
would secure Egypt against French ambition. It is also true that, as 
M. Sorel eloquently insists, the time was not yet ripe for any cordial 
understanding between the two countries. But it can hardly be doubted 
that the wish for peace so strongly felt by the majority of both nations 
would have induced them to acquiesce in some disappointment of their 
hopes. Napoleon believed that in spite of his reckless encroachments, 
of his openly avowed intention to seize Egypt, of the insolent language of 
the Moniteur, unwillingness to take up arms again was so strong in 
England that he need not fear an outbreak of hostilities before the 
completion of his preparations in 1804. He of course overestimated the 
strength of this reluctance, yet it existed, and the refusal of a com- 
mercial treaty would not have been followed by war; nor, on the other 
hand, is it unlikely that the vast majority of Frenchmen would have pre- 
ferred to acquiesce in the retention of Malta by England and indefinitely 
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to adjourn the realisation of their hope of possessing Egypt to the renewal 
ofan uncertain and distressing struggle. 

Napoleon looked upon the peace of Amiens as an armistice which 
would certainly last for a couple of years, which might even become per- 
manent, if, as he thought possible, the whigs, the traders, and the popu- 
lace, whom he imagined to be utterly averse to war, should compel the 
English government to allow him to solve in hisown way all the burning 
questions which had been left unsettled, and to carry out his schemes of 
colonial expansion—in other words, to be absolute in Europe and to 
threaten the most vital interests of England in India and in the New 
World. No English ministry, whether whig or tory, no class of 
Englishmen would have purchased peace at such a price. But had 
Napoleon shown some moderation, had he contented himself with what 
had already been gained, then no doubt the desire for peace generally 
felt in Britain might have been sufficiently strong to prevent the govern- 
ment from renewing hostilities out of jealousy of French supremacy on 
the continent. When M. Sorel says that the emperor could not rest 
content, could not say ‘I will advance so far and no further,’ because 
war with England compelled him to seek to control the whole continent, 
he assumes that a lasting peace with England was impossible on any 
terms which would have satisfied France—an assumption which he 
does not establish beyond all question. He adopts the common but 
mistaken French view that the younger Pitt was the irreconcilable enemy 
of France, and he believes that the ruling classes of England in 1802 
desired foreign war as a security against domestic revolution. We may 
suspect conclusions based on premisses so erroneous. There are not 
wanting other signs that M. Sorel is not as intimately acquainted with 
English as with continental affairs at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The description of Castlereagh, Canning, and Wellesley as des 
Triandais ralliés in 1799 (vi. 22), of George IIT as a coarse and over- 
bearing German, qui se fit towt a coup peuple par jalousie de Pitt 
(vi. 100), would seem to need some justification ; while to say that in 
1800 England was becoming a grazing country (la cultwre disparaissant 
l’Angleterre cesse d’étre agricole), and that the landowners had driven 
the labourers into the towns, shows a complete misconception of the 
economic condition of the country. M. Sorel is generally so accurate 
that we are struck by the persistent misspelling of some English names— 
e.g. the diplomatist Jakson and Admiral Waren. But these are trifles, 
and one cannot but feel both impertinent and ungrateful when attempting 
to criticise volumes so full of instruction and interest. 


P. F. Wictert. 


The chief difficulty in criticising Dr. W. W. Willoughby’s book on The 
Political Theories of the Ancient World (London : Longmans, 1908) is to 
discover the author. In giving an account of Greek and Roman ideas as to 
law and government he not only cites copiously the current translations 
of the ancient authors—a very desirable proceeding—but forbears from 
comments or criticisms except such as have been given by recent writers. 
At every turn we meet with a long quotation which stands in lieu of any 
expression of Mr. Willoughby’sown mind. The works cited are, as a rule, 
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from standard sources, so that if the result is something of a patchwork, 
it is generally made up of good pieces. The part which seems to us most 
likely to prove useful is that which summarises the various views held 
as to ius naturale and ius gentiuwm. The chapters on Roman political 
theories seem, however, greatly to lack homogeneity. Perhaps a little 
more regard to the effect of the general course of historical events on 
political thought might have supplied an element of continuity. There 
seems to be some inconsistency as well as inadequacy in the treatment of 
Stoic thought and influence. The chapter on the value of the Greek civic 
ideal will hardly seem satisfactory to any but devoted Hegelians, possibly 
not to all of them. The work is marked throughout by industry and 
modesty, and may prove of use to teachers and students of political theory 
by indicating some of the books they may read with profit. A. G. 


Professor G. Castellari of Turin has produced an exceptionally good 
book in his Za Santa Sede (Milano: Societi Editrice Libraria, 1903). It 
may best be described as a constitutional history of the papacy, leading to 
an examination of the administrative and legal position arising from 
the decrees of the Vatican Council and the Italian law of 13 May 1871. 
Iu the historical part of his work, the early centuries of the church 
necessarily receive a somewhat sketchy treatment, but the pontificate of 
Pius IX and the political bearings of his policy in matters of dogma are 
learnedly and temperately dealt with. The constitutional part is a mine 
of information as to the mechanism of the church, well arranged under 
convenient headings that cover such subjects as the rights, functions, and 
powers of the pope, cardinals, congregations, nuncios, and others, 
the constitution of the papal chapel, colleges, library, archives, &c., the 
forms of the bull, motu proprio, allocution, and numerous other matters. 
The author might have added in an appendix the text of the Vatican 
decrees and of the Italian law of 13 May, 1871. R. M. J. 


A French version of the letters of ‘Janus’ at this time of day may 
appear belated, but Das Papstthum, which Professor J. Friedrich pub- 
lished in 1892, was not a mere new edition of Der Papst wnd das Concil. 
It differed from Déllinger’s original of 1869 in placing the matter which 
was then current controversy last instead of first and in prefixing the 
historical exposition ; it also included a large body of notes and references 
at the end. It is this book, but without Dr. Friedrich’s preface, which 
M. A. Giraud-Teulon has translated under the title of La Papauté, son 
Origine au Moyen Age et son Développement jusqu’en 1870 (Paris : Alcan, 
1904). The work appears to be done with care, though occasionally bits 
of German crop up in the notes (e.g. Dez. for December on p. 287). 
Among the appendices which the translator has added is one summaris- 
ing Dr. Friedrich’s arguments against the genuineness of the canons of 
Sardica, which he regards as settling the question. This, however, is not 
the opinion of so competent a critic as Mr. C. H. Turner ; see the Jowrnal 
of Theological Studies, iii. 270 (April 1902). In the notice of Déllinger 
prefixed to the volume reference should have been made to Lord Acton’s 
masterly article which appeared in this Review in 1890 (v. 700). A. 
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We fear that a great deal of learning has been employed to no pur- 
pose by Mr. Edward Boguslawski in his attempts to upset the generally 
received theories of the migration of the Slavs (Hinfiihrung in die 
Geschichte der Slaven, aus dem Polnischen iibersetzt von Waldemar 
Osterloff. Jena: Costenoble, 1904). The views which he condemns are 
those adopted by what he calls the Berlin-Austrian school, which includes 
such names as Jagié, Briickner, and Mareti¢é. The attempts to prove the 
Slavs autochthonous in the regions which they at present occupy are 
supported by supposed derivations of the names of places from Slavonic, 
many of which seem very whimsical. The Suevi and Dacians are treated 
as identical with the Slavs. In fact Mr. Boguslawski belongs to an 
exploded school and reminds us of some of the Celtic enthusiasts who in 
prescientific days found Celtic names everywhere in England. We have not 
space to enumerate the many strange etymological theories of our author, 
nor would such a discussion properly belong to the pages of this Review. 
His views on Slavonic mythology are quite antiquated. Right and left 
he falls foul of modern writers, e.g. Klaié’s History of Croatia, now in 
course of publication, and Professor Briickner’s strictures on the new 
theory as to what is the oldest Bohemian chronicle. He still thinks that 
the tradition of the origin of Justinian is correct, in spite of the discovery 
of Mr. Bryce (see ante, vol. ii. 657). According to our author the Life 
which was found was not the original, but a Latin version by Marnavié 
of an earlier Life, opusculwm scriptum literis et characteribus Illyricis. 


W. R. M. 


His Arthurian studies have led Mr. W. W. Newell to investigate 
the work on Glastonbury ascribed to William of Malmesbury. In a 
valuable paper published by the Modern Language Association of 
America, xvili. (1903), 4, entitled William of Malmesbury on the 
Antiquity of Glastonbury, he has submitted it to a careful comparison 
with the Gesta Regum, and by exposing the contradictions between the 
two works has established the conclusion that the De Antiquitate was 
not as it stands written by William, but is a greatly expanded recast of 
a libellus which he put together, when he was at Glastonbury, between 
the composition of the first and that of the second book of his Life 
of Dunstan. This genuine Jibellus ‘consisted of notices respecting 
early saints, and a cartulary, exhibiting donations arranged according to 
the series of abbots. Prefixed were a prologue and three introductory 
chapters, and appended a list of promotions and summary of estates. A 
brief epilogue concluded the document.’ For the Arthurian portion 
William is not responsible. It is due to his expanders, and is inspired by 
the thoroughly characteristic motive of the imaginative school of Glaston- 
bury, to exploit the fame of Arthur in the interests of the monastery. 
Some one had the happy thought of identifying Glastonbury with Avalon, 
and the chief literary interest of the De Antiquitate is its influence on 
the development of the Arthurian romance. J. B. B. 


The Recueil d’Annales Angevines et Vendémoises, edited by M. L. 
Halphen for the Collection de Textes pour servir a l’Etude et l’ Enseigne- 
ment de Histoire (Paris: Picard, 1903), is a new edition of the annals 
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included in Marchegay and Mabille’s Chroniques des Eglises d’ Anjou. In 
the place of the annals of Saint-Maixent, which belong to Poitou, the 
annals of Vendéme are included. ‘hese last are closely associated with 
the Angevin group. They were edited by Labbe, and with his ascription of 
them to the abbey of the Trinity, Vendéme, the editor is in accord, reject- 
ing the theory of Marchegay and Mabille that they belonged to L’Eviére, 
Angers, a succursal of the abbey of the Trinity. The Bodleian manuscript 
has provided many improvements of Labbe’s text (cf. Miss Graham’s con- 
tribution to this Review, vol. xiii. 695; 1898). The annals of Saint-Aubin 
d’Angers are the most important, and where the previous editors were 
unable to differentiate the archetype and the copies M. Halphen by closer 
study of the manuscripts has succeeded. M. B. 


Dr. Henry Owen’s charming and scholarly book on Giraldus Cambrensis 
is so well known thatwe need here merely draw attention to the changes 
made in the new edition (Gerald the Welshman. London: Nutt, 1904), 
The text has undergone little alteration, except that the author's tendency 
to a somewhat exuberant use of the historic present has been curbed. 
More important are the very numerous references added in the notes, a 
useful list of place-names, giving the modern equivalents of some of 
Gerald’s place-names, and an index. A. G. L. 


M. Jules Gay’s thesis on Le Pape Clément VI et les Affaires 


d’Orient (Paris: Société Nouvelle de Librairie, 1904) is based on a 
volume in the Vatican series of Papal Registers, entitled De ne- 
gociis Tartarorum et aliorum Infideliwm. This volume was compiled 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century from a box of loose docu- 
ments, now lost, which contained several letters in oriental languages, 
some written in gold. Such documents were beyond the skill of the 
transcriber, but he copied the Latin documents, and from them, with the aid 
of documents in the ordinary register and ofa liberal allowance of printed 
sources, M. Gay has constructed a careful account of the relations of the 
east and west from 1342 to 1352. His volume is chiefly occupied with 
the naval league of 1342, the capture of Smyrna, the subsequent defeat 
of the Christian leaders, and the ineffectual crusade of the dauphin 
Humbert ; but it also deals with the relations of the holy see with Armenia 
and with the remains of the Latin empire in Greece. C. J. 


The appearance of the first volume of the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
preserved in the Public Record Office for the reign of Henry IV (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1903) leaves-only one reign—-his son’s—of which 
nothing has yet been printed. The deputy-keeper of the records and 
his staff deserve congratulation on the rapidity with which the work 
is being done and the judicious distribution which leaves as few people 
as possible dissatisfied. Covering the first two years after the revolution 
of 1399, this volume has more than average interest for the historian, 
though Mr. Wylie has not left anything of much importance for the 
gleaner to discover. It is a gain at any rate to have fuller details before 
one, and the local historian will no doubt find it a great addition to his 
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stock of accessible first-hand materials. Mr. Fowler and Mr. Isaacson 
have done the work with their usual care, and the former’s index shows 
improvement on some of the earlier ones in this series in more than one 
respect. Here and there, of course, a hole can still be picked. No index 
of this length and character is ever likely to be quite free from points 
that invite criticism. Nether Went, for instance, without a cross 
reference under Gwent or Went, is hardly adequate. The sound system 
of adding the department in the case of names of French places is departed 
from in the case of Guines. John Burghill, bishop of Lichfield, appears 
only under the form Brughill. No attemptis made to identify the Hamp- 
shire Benesteda in an inspected charter of Henry II, though Binstead 
is stilla parish of that county, with a church well known to archaeologists. 
i 


Three years ago we noticed a fresh reissue of Dr. James Gairdner’s 
edition of the Paston Letters (vol. xvi. 819). That book, though improved 
in various ways, had the disadvantage of still using, with some correction, 
the old stereotype plates of the first edition of 1872-1875, so that the 
letters which came to light subsequently had to appear as best they could 
in several appendices. The plates stood in the way of any systematic 
rearrangement of the largely increased materials. There was, therefore, 
good reason for the preparation of a ‘new complete library edition,’ 
which has just been brought out in six volumes (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1904). In this handsome publication all the documents are 
placed in their chronological order. The text of the letters in the bulk 
of the correspondence remains unaltered, Dr. Gairdner having persuaded 
himself, from the collation of selected specimens, that Fenn’s transcripts, 
the foundation of his original edition, were made with extreme fidelity. 
It is to be noticed, however, that he has not invariably revised the 
attribution of them so as to agree with his introduction (see, for instance, 
no. 613 compared with vol. i. p. 229,n.2). The forty-eight letters in the old 
appendix and the separately numbered hundred and five printed in the 
supplement to the introduction of the Jast reissue now find their proper 
place in a single series, with the exception of nine wills printed by 
themselves in an appendix. The result of the rearrangement is that the 
total of the numbered letters is now 1088 instead of 1006. The change 
is a very real gain and greatly facilitates the use of the correspondence ; 
but, as the old book has become a classic, we regret that the numbers 
previously assigned to the letters have not been repeated in footnotes or 
within brackets for convenience of reference. Among the many merits 
of the new edition must be mentioned the larger type in which it is 
printed, and the only criticism we have to make on its external appearance 
is that a singularly unsightly fount of heavy italics has been chosen for 
the headings of sections in the introduction. This introduction, we 
may add, contains some new information, chiefly from local sources ; and 
the preface has been a good deal altered to correspond with the changes 
in the book itself. B. 


Several scholars have written on the curious subject of the Greco- 
Albanian colonies in Sicily, but it has been reserved for Signor La 
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Mantia to collect and publish, under the title of I Capitoli delle 
Colonie Greco-Albanesi di Sicilia dei Secoli XV e XVI (Palermo: Gianni- 
trapani, 1904), the original texts of their charters or usages. These 
colonies, of which five still survive, were originally eight, and there are 
extant the charters of seven of them. The Albanian immigration into 
Sicily began with the year 1448, when the Turks were closing in round 
Albania and the Peloponnesos; it received a great impetus after the 
death of Skanderbeg in 1468, and was completed when, in 1532, 
Charles V compelled the Albanian inhabitants of Koréne, in Messenia, to 
abandon their homes. Of those unwilling colonists the present Albanian 
monks of Grotta Ferrata are the descendants. The charters of these 
colonies are written either in Latin or in the Sicilian dialect, and only 
one word of Albanian, priphtra (‘priests’), occurs in them, the reason 
being that Albanian was then—indeed, one may almost say, is still— 
a merely colloquial language. The colonists belonged to the Greek 
uniate church, and in several of the colonies the civil officials were 
always of the same race as the inhabitants—a privilege which fell into 
abeyance when Bentinck’s constitution of 1812 abolished feudal rights 
in Sicily, and with them the validity of these charters. They were quite 
isolated among the Sicilians, and even required permission to leave their 
own settlements. The documents here printed tell us what were the 
tithes and taxes payable by them, what were their rights of pasture, their 
building obligations, and their feudal burdens. Besides publishing the 
charters the author has written a learned introduction to his interesting 
. pamphlet. He should not, however, have placed the island of Andros, 
the only one of the Cyclades which has a partially Albanian population, 
in the Peloponnesos (p. xxviii). W. M. 





Herr Hans Roit in the preface to his Friedrich II. von der Pfalz 
(Heidelberg: Winter, 1904) repeats a lament of Dr. Hasenclever that, 
owing to the devastation of the Thirty Years’ War, documents relating to 
the history of the Reformation in the Palatinate became very scarce and 
scattered ; but he has been able to publish and utilise several unprinted 
documents of importance. The chief of these, Friedrich’s Stiftsordnung 
and Kirchenordnung for 1546, and three interesting letters from Bucer 
to Otto Henry, are printed from the Carlsruhe and Munich archives as 
appendices to this volume. The subject of it is not very inspiring ; 
Friedrich II., as Herr Rott somewhat euphemistically expresses it, Lieber 
stand im Hintergrund, liess seinen Verwandten Ott Heinrich hervortreten 
und war geneigt den dringenden Willen seines Volkes als das Motiv zur 
Reformation vorzuschiitzen (p. 55). During the period of the interim he 
hat seinen unterthanen in religionssachen mehr durch die fiinger gesehen 
als verbotten (p. 124), as a contemporary remarked in a phrase which 
was then commonly used in England, Scotland, and abroad to indicate 
the attitude of rulers towards movements which they favoured but dared 
not officially countenance. A. F. P. 






M. P. Feret continues his laborious work on the history of La Faculté 
de Théologie de Paris et ses Doctewrs les plus célébres, époque moderne, 
tome troisiéme: XVII* Siécle, phases historiques (Paris: Picard, 1904). 

VOL. XX.—NO. LXXVII. o 
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The present volume opens with an account of the few changes which 
took place in the constitution and the usages of the faculty and the 
colleges connected therewith during the period, and of its conflict with 
various bodies, especially its losing battle with the Jesuits. The greater 
part of the volume is occupied with the theological controversies of the 
time—the Jansenist question, the history of Gallicanism, the conflict 
between Aristotelianism and Cartesianism. The style of the writer is 
dry and annalistic, and his theological point of view hardly allows him to 
see much of the real meaning of Jansenism. But he has collected a 
great deal of interesting information, which will be useful to future students 
of the period. H. R. 


For ten years past Mr. E. Armstrong’s illuminating lectures on The 
French Wars of Religion, their Political Aspects, have been so well 
known to and so much valued by historical students that it is unneces- 
sary now to do more than record their reissue with some corrections in 
a second edition (Oxford: Blackwell, 1904). C. 


In a pamphlet of forty-one pages entitled Clemens VIII und Jakob I 
von England (Rome: Loescher, 1904) Dr. Arnold Oskar Meyer traces 
the story of James I’s ambiguous behaviour towards the court of Rome 
both before and after he came to the English throne until the renewal 
of penal proceedings against the Roman catholics in England. Dr. Meyer 
distinctly accuses James of being accessory to the false hopes held out 
by his queen of his conversion to Rome, and brings strong evidences to 
prove it (cf. ante, pp. 124 ff.). D. 


Edgehill: the Battle and Battle-field ; with Notes on Banbury and 
thereabout, by E. A. Walford (London: Castle, Lamb, and Storr, 1904), 
is a guide to Banbury and the neighbourhood, containing an account of 
Edgehill, with a plan of the battle. The plan is a little too conjectural, but 
three contemporary narratives of the battle are reprinted. There are also 
some views of Compton Wynyates and other places of interest. The 
book will be found useful by persons visiting the battle-field. E. 


Der Ubertritt des Grossen Kurfiirsten von der schwedischen auf die 
polnische Seite wihrend des ersten nordischen Krieges in Pufendorf’s 
‘Carl Gustav’ und ‘ Friedrich Wilhelm,’ by Ernst Salzer (Heidelberg : 
Winter, 1904), is a critical study of the value of Pufendorf as an 
historian. Comparing the two accounts of the same event, written first 
from the Swedish point of view and afterwards from that of Brandenburg, 
the author tests the trustworthiness of the historian. Though one-sided, 
Pufendorf is in each case moderate in his expressions and fair-minded in 
his judgments. Of the two books the Carl Gustav is the best written 
and the most artistic in form, while the Friedrich Wilhelm is the more 
detailed and exhaustive. The narrative of the northern war contained 
in the first book is used as a foundation for the second, supplemented 
throughout by materials drawn from the Prussian archives, but never 
completely recast. C. H. F. 
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Mr. Gordon Goodwin's edition of the Memoirs of Cownt Grammont, 
by Count Anthony Hamilton (2 vols. London: Bullen, 1908), is a 
reprint of the translation edited by Scott in 1811, with new notes and 
preface, and twenty excellent photogravure portraits. The preface 
contains a life of Grammont and an excellent bibliography of the 
Memoirs. The notes are fuller and better than those in any other 
English edition. Those on the French personages introduced, such as 
Count Matta, Mademoiselle La Mothe Houdancourt, and others, deserve 
special mention, as the foreign characters are very vaguely and incorrectly 
treated in Scott’s notes. There is a good deal of research shown in the 
notes on the English characters in the story, and the traditional identifi- 
cations are frequently corrected. To say that it is the most useful 
English edition for any one working at the history of the time is not too 
high praise. Sometimes, however, the editor makes curious slips. On 
p. ix he writes: ‘The Memoirs embrace the years 1662-4. Such occur- 
rences as the great plague and the fire of London find no place ina 
narrative which tells of the Olympians only.’ The fact that neither of 
those events happened during the period treated of does not seem to 
strike him. It is also very hard to describe Archbishop Sheldon as 


one of the lovers of Mrs. Middleton (p. 247). He was 64 or more and a 
model of respectability. C. H. F. 


The defects of the new edition of Social England, edited by the late 
Dr. H. D. Traill and Mr. J. S. Mann, vols. v., vi. (London: Cassell, 


1904), are that the text has not been sufficiently revised, and that the 
bibliography might have been much improved. The illustrations, how- 
ever, are so good and in general so well selected that the work should find 
a place in the library of every teacher of English history. They supple- 
ment the text in the most useful way, and are a great help to the 
understanding of the social life of the time. The plan which has guided 
the editor in choosing them is well explained in Mr. Mann’s introduc- 
tion to the eighteenth-century volume. He has attempted to include 
portraits of all persons of note, contemporary views of the great towns, 
contemporary plans of battles, and maps drawn by the explorers 
themselves. A systematic series of drawings and models of machinery 
elucidates the development of English industry, and an attempt is made 
to illustrate the history of agriculture in the same way. There is a good 
selection from the innumerable caricatures of the time to explain politics 
and costumes, and there are excellent reproductions of coins and medals. 
The nineteenth century is illustrated upon the same general lines, much 
attention being paid to the progress of the railway system and the 
development of the arts. In the case of this last volume it was much 
more difficult to choose appropriate illustrations, but, as the editor says, 
‘it may fairly be claimed that they give additional point and emphasis to 
the statements in the text, and that none of them are merely decorative, 
or only remotely relevant to the accompanying narrative.’ The carica- 
tures, however, of which reduced copies are given should have been 
rather more fully described. For instance, in ‘The Funeral of the 
Constitution ’ (vi. 11) it should have been pointed out in the descriptive 
note that the three figures in the foreground represent Wellington, Peel, 


02 
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and Eldon, and that ‘The Parish Watchman’ (vi. 140) is also meant to 
portray the features of Eldon. In the text of vol. vi. the section on the 
colonial empire and two of the sections on the church have been re- 
written, in order to bring the book up to date. But with these excep- 
tions the limit of 1885 is maintained, and developments posterior to that 
date are not dealt with. In the next edition the book should be brought 
down to 1901, and a few of the illustrations might be then advantage- 
ously replaced by others. C. H. F. 


Vol. vi. of Mr. Temple Scott’s edition of The Prose Works of 
Jonathan Swift contains The Drapier’s Letters (London: Bell, 1908). 
In order of publication it is the ninth of the promised twelve volumes. 
Like the rest it is very well edited. There are facsimiles of Wood’s 
halfpence and farthings, and many good notes are added to those of 
Mason and other editors. The facts of the case are carefully stated in 
the prefaces to the various letters, and the text of the letters given by 
Scott has been collated with the early editions and revised. The appendix 
contains reprints of various contemporary tracts on the controversy. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Scott will follow up his edition of Swift’s works 
by a selection from Swift’s letters; the older editions are not very acces- 
sible and the letters require re-editing. C. H. F. 


So distinguished a scholar and so eminent a jurist as Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert could hardly have found a more appropriate subject than the 
erudite gentleman and witty lawyer who wrote the Esprit des Lois (The 
Romanes Lecture, 1904: Montesquieu. Oxford: Clarendon Press). In 
forty-five pages of not very close print we find not only all, and more than 
all, we could reasonably expect to be told in such limited space about 
Montesquieu and his works, but also most interesting and suggestive re- 
marks on the recent development of the scientific treatment of law and 
politics, and on the altered conditions which the jurist of the twentieth 
century must take into account. Sir Courtenay Ibert does full justice 
to Montesquieu. He will, no doubt, induce many to disturb the repose of 
that author’s volumes on their shelves. Those who do so will probably 
read the Persian Letters with amusement at their wit and with wonder 
at the audacity of the attack on the France of Louis XIV, and not with- 
out disgust at the frigid indecency of some of the letters. ‘The Con- 
siderations on the Greatness and Decay of the Romans’ will interest 
them, not least as the probable source of some of those thoughts which 
inspired Gibbon as he listened to the chant of the barefooted friars on 
the Capitol: and they will close the Spirit of the Laws before the end 
of the 28th book, wearied but admiring the genius of the author and 
grateful to Sir C. Ibert for an explanation of the immense popularity 
during the eighteenth century of so formless a compilation. P. F. W. 


M. Léon Dubreuil’s essay Le District de Redon (Rennes: Plihon et 
Hommay, 1908) is a serious contribution to the study of the local 
government of France during the years of the Revolution. Redon, 
a district in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine in Brittany, is of special 
importance, as it formed a barrier between two bands of Chouans and 
prevented the junction of the southern rebels with those in the department 
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of Finistére. During these years this strategic aim, and the supply of 
food, were the chief care of the directory of the district, and its success in 
these matters seems to have been complete; but M. Dubreuil doubts 
whether it attained the further object of spreading the revolutionary 
gospel. M. Dubreuil has done his work conscientiously, but has relied 
perhaps too much on the contemporaneous documents to make it a very 
readable work for persons unacquainted with the locality. In saying this 
we must not be understood to be finding fault; but we would suggest 
that an ‘alphabetical index of proper names’ would be more useful if 
accompanied by the numbers of the pages on which the names are to be 
found. L. G. W. L. 


Tn his little sketch De Waterloo a Sainte-Héléne, 20 Juin-16 Octobre 
1815 (Paris: Alcan, 1904), M. Silvestre traverses ground that has often 
been trodden of late; but he presents a useful little sketch of the em- 
peror’s itinerary on land, varied by descriptive sketches and reflexions 
of many kinds. Unfortunately he is often careless about facts and per- 
sistently recurs to what may be called the traditional native view of 
events. Asan example of this tendency we may cite his reference to 
Waterloo, ow 72,000 Francais avaient lutté pendant dix hewres contre 
156,000 ennemis, powr ne parler que de ceux quwils trowvaient en 
face d’eux ; whence it appears that M. Silvestre not only underestimates 
the French army, but considers that the whole of Bliicher’s forces were 
actively engaged from the beginning of the battle. He also regards the 
battle as the crowning point of England’s centuries of effort to ruin 
France, while Pitt remorselessly stirred up Europe to aid her in the task, 
having as his men of action Nelson and Wellington (sic). The writer’s 
intimate knowledge of Rochefort imparts some value to his sketch of the 
incidents that took place there and in the Basque roads, but his narra- 
tive here, as elsewhere, is disfigured by outbursts of temper and by 
avery marked bias against every Englishman concerned in that affair. 
He does scant justice to Maitland’s temperate and convincing state- 
ment of his case, and chooses to side with that suspicious personage, Las 
Cases. Whatalso can be said of the accuracy of an author who (pp. 168-9, 
note) misrepresents the character of the British attack on Rochefort on 
11 April 1809, and states that at the battle of the Nile the ‘ Bellero- 
phon ’ hauled down her flag to the ‘Tonnant’? As regards the details of 
the voyage to St. Helena, M. Silvestre shows little acquaintance with 
the best English diaries and narratives on the subject. F. 


It was fitting that honour should be done to the memory of a brave 
seaman by the republication of Sir Frederick Maitland’s book on The 
Surrender of Napoleon (Edinburgh : Blackwood, 1904). The original 
had become so scarce that all students of the Napoleonic period will 
be grateful to the nephew of the distinguished admiral and to the 
editor, Mr. William K. Dickson, for reprinting it. The first edition is 
reproduced with suitable notes, and the editor has wisely included a re- 
production of the excellent plan of the Basque roads, off Rochefort, which 
was and is so needful for a correct appreciation of the difficulties that 
beset Napoleon’s attempt to escape to the United States. We need 
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not here refer to the value of the ‘Narrative’ as an exposure of 
the misleading version which Las Cases sought to impose on the 
world. Maitland’s one mistake was in not having the conditions of 
the ex-emperor’s surrender specified in writing ; and he afterwards con- 
fessed his error in this respect. The editor has very properly prefaced the 
work by a brief account of Maitland’s other services. Among them may 
be mentioned his conveyance of Ferdinand IV, king of the Two Sicilies, 
and his second consort, the ‘duchess of Floridia,’ from Naples to Leg- 
horn in December 1820; also his reduction of Kurachee in 1889, and 
his operations at Bushire and other places in the Persian Gulf. He 
died at sea off Bombay on 30 Nov. 1839. G. 


The wide range of Signor Alessandro Luzio’s studies is demonstrated 
by the appearance of a thick volume, Ii processo Pellico-Maroncelli 
secondo gli atti officiali segreti (Milano: Cogliati, 1903). Numerous 
documents take up some three hundred pages, and are of considerable 
interest for the Austrian political régime and police system about the 
year 1820. Signor Luzio thinks it necessary to apologise at length and 
repeatedly for saying an occasional good word for Salvotti and other 
Italians who served as Austrian officials; it apparently takes much 
courage for an Italian writer to suggest to an Italian public that there 
was @ losing party during the struggles of the Risorgimento, and that not 
every member of that party is lightly to be branded as a traitor or 
assassin. Signor Luzio is not always convincing in matters of detail— 
thus in what he describes as a grotesque error on p. 281. The R. which 
he has apparently omitted is nearly always found in Carbonaro docu- 
ments, usually followed by V., in that case meaning rispettabile 
vendita; the form R., or rispettabile, Carboneria is certainly not usual, 
but far from surprising. The book is of greater value than the average 
Risorgimento literature and may be recommended to students of the 
period. R. M. J. 


Although it is not our practice to review biographies of men who can 
hardly be thought of as belonging to the past, it would be improper not 
to call attention to the extraordinarily able volumes in which Mrs. 
Creighton has told the life of our first Editor. The Life and Letters of 
Mandell Creighton, sometime Bishop of London (London: Longmans, 
1904), appeals to a wide range of readers, to those interested in the 
church and in public affairs, in religion and in the problems of life, in 
travel and in literature. Here we have ouly to do with Bishop Creighton 
as an historian. The book throws much welcome light on the way in 
which the History of the Papacy was planned and written. If it was 
Creighton’s early attraction to Italy and art which first led him to choose 
the history of the Renaissance and its sequel as the study of his life, it is 
clear that the motive soon grew into a definite attempt to find the 
historical causes of the religious convulsion of the sixteenth century. 
Yet the motive was so well kept under control, the author showed so 
much the temper of the statesman and so little that of the advocate, that 
he was accused of indifference. The letters now printed show that this 
charge was unjust, and at the same time let us see how it was possible to 
make it. The indifference was on the surface. In this place we may 
refer to the interesting chapter in which Mrs. Creighton describes the 
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foundation and the early struggles of this Review. The present Editor 
has before (vol. xvi. p. 210) dwelt on ‘the tact and insight, the knowledge 
of men as well as of matters, and the power of doing business, and of 
doing it swiftly, without apparent effort,’ which placed a difficult enter- 
prise in an assured position. But Creighton’s editorship was but an 
episode in a large and strenuous life, which increased yearly in responsi- 
bility and extent of influence. We thank his biographer for a remarkable 
memorial to a remarkable man. H. 


In Die Beziehungen Aachen’s zu den franzésischen Kénigen, reprinted 
from the Zeitschrift des Aachener Geschichstvereins, xxv. (Aachen: 
Kaatzer, 1908), Herr Rudolf Arthur Peltzer sketches the relations 
between the rulers of France and the favourite abode of Charles 
the Great, from the time of the struggles between the West Frank- 
ish Carolings and early Capetians and the early Saxon emperors 
to the baptism of the king of Rome in 1811, at which representatives 
from Aachen were present. Arising from a kind of survival of the 
memories of Charles the Great’s empire, they took a new character 
through the trade of Aachen with the great fairs of Champagne in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the burghers received a 
grant of freedom from tolls in France, which was renewed by successive 
monarchs from the days of Charles V in 1869 to those of Louis XV 
in 1764. The policy of interference with the internal affairs of Germany, 
on which Richelieu and Mazarin built up the greatness of seventeenth- 
century France, is illustrated here by the story of the mediation of Mary 
de Médicis between the protestants and catholics of Aachen in 1611, 
which is narrated at some length from unpublished documents. The 
example of Louis XI, who gave a golden reliquary to the cathedral,-to 
contain one of the arms of Charles the Great, and a carpet of cloth of 
gold, seems to have originated the custom of sending a pall after their 
coronation, which was observed by Louis XIII and his successors. In 
1722, after the coronation of Louis XV, the handing over of the gift 
was followed by an elaborate requiem for the soul of his predecessor, 
in which the pall figured on a funeral bier; the ceremony was 
repeated after the coronation of Louis XVI in 1775. It was in this way 
that the French monarchy kept up the memory of its shadowy claims 
to represent the old empire of Charles the Great, which Napoleon 
revived in extent and fact. The special trade privileges served further 
asa link and constant reminder of old pretensions. The essay is an 
interesting illustration of the policy of the kings of France towards the 
debatable land of the ‘ Middle Kingdom ’ of ancient Lotharingia and the 
Holy Roman Empire. W. E. R. 


Mr. Wilfred C. Robinson's Antwerp : an Historical Sketch (London : 
Washbourne, 1904) is too slight to be of any great value to students ; it 
is based on the works of Génard, Diercxsens, Wauters, and Naméche, with 
scanty references to original authorities. For instance, the information 
about Antwerp in Fredericq’s Corpus Neerlandicae Inquisitionis and in 
our own Foreign Calendar has not been used ; and many episodes in which 
Antwerp played a more or less important part are omitted or only 
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casually mentioned. It is curious that an English book on Antwerp 
should not even mention the name of William Tyndale, and the briefest 
sketch should have contained some reference to Maurice de Saxe and 
to the Révolutions de Brabant. On p. 42 Mr. Robinson writes that 
‘ the treaty of 1841, confirmed by King Henry VI in 1458, known as the 
Magnus Intercursus, had secured great privileges to the Merchant 
Adventurers,’ and on p. 48 there is a casual mention of ‘ the Magnus 
Intercursus of 1496.’ Bacon first applied that term to the treaty of 
1496, but what warrant has Mr. Robinson for applying it to the treaty of 


1341 ? A. F.P. 


Like London under the Stuarts,' Sir Walter Besant’s London in the 
Time of the Tudors (London: Black. 1904) is another piece of unfinished 
work. It consists largely of extracts and jottings strung together in the 
loosest fashion, and cannot be regarded as a serious piece of historical work. 
The difference between local and national history is ignored, and the 
chapters entitled ‘ Tudor Sovereigns ’ are a medley of miscellaneous notes 
which ought to have been rearranged by any capable editor. Large 
fragments of Maitland, Drake, Sharpe, and other modern authors are im- 
bedded in the text side by side with long extracts from Holinshed, Hakluyt, 
and other contemporary writers. In the middle comes ‘an imaginary 
dialogue ’ between the author and John Stow, one of the few passages in 
the book which appear to have received the finishing touches of the 
author. There are three different computations of the population of 
London under the Tudors (pp. 77, 80, 200), varying from 100,000 to 
140,000, and the question is nowhere adequately treated. In the same 
way items about the military organisation of London are scattered 
through various chapters, and that devoted to the subject gives a very in- 
sufficient account of it. Minor errors are frequent. John Forrest, for 
instance, is described as being martyred in 1518 instead of twenty years 
later. There are a number of good views and portraits, but several of them 
are wrongly described. The portrait of Henry VIII on p. 17 is not by 
Holbein, and that described as Holbein painted by himself is not authentic 
(p. 261). Of the groups, that said to represent the three children of 
Henry VII is more authoritatively stated to depict the children of the 
king of Denmark, while ‘Katherine of Aragon and Arthur Prince of 
Wales’ are probably Edward VI and one of his sisters (pp. 10, 12). The 


portraits described as Cranmer and Gardiner have changed places (pp. 
125, 187). C. H. F. 


M. E. Sol is publishing a series of pamphlets on various archives of 
Umbria. Les Archives Episcopales de Pérouse (Paris: Picard, 1903) is 
the second of the series, and furnishes a chronological table of the material 
contained in six volumes of seventeenth-century collectanea on the 
early history of Perugia attributed to two Perugian antiquaries, Riccardi 
and Lancelotti. M. Sol also gives some account of the destruction of the 
episcopal archives in 1534, and of the present arrangement of the material 
which has accumulated since that date. C. J. 


' Ante, vol. xix. p. 360. 
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Mr. H. E. Egerton’s admirable little volume on The Origin and Growth 
of the English Colonies and of their System of Government (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1903) is issued to replace Mr. C. P. Lucas’s Intro- 
duction to a Historical Geography of the British Colonies, written 
in 1887 and now out of print. The older book has not been merely 
edited and revised, but the scope of the work has been enlarged, the 
matter of Mr. Lucas’s volume, where it covered the same ground, being 
incorporated. Among the new features introduced are chapters on the 
mercantile system, to which the early development of most European 
colonies was largely due, but which radically conflicted, in the case of 
English colonies, with the claim of the colonist to be an Englishman 
who lost none of an Englishman's inherited rights by settling beyond 
the sea; on the labour problem, formerly solved by slavery and transpor- 
tation, as well as by indentured service, but now dealt with by the last- 
named expedient only, applied to the cheap-living races of Asia on an 
extended scale and under government regulation; and on the history of 
government in the North American colonies before the war of indepen- 
dence. In his final chapter Mr. Egerton approaches the difficult 
questions of the day in a cautious and impartial spirit, pointing out that 
while politicians are disputing the world is moving, and evidently lean- 
ing to the belief that the forces making for cohesion and co-operation 
within the empire are strong enough to triumph over every obstacle. 

E. J. P. 


The school of modern history at Oxford has of late years greatly risen 
in popularity, and now attracts a number of students which rivals or 
even surpasses that of the candidates for the school of literae humaniores. 
By some teachers the younger school is recommended as a valuable 
preparation for public life, and by many undergraduates it is believed to 
furnish an easy avenue to a degree. But whatever else it may do, it 
does not, according to the new Regius Professor of Modern History, 
supply any sort of professional training for future historians. In his 
inaugural lecture, entitled A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1904), Professor Firth maintains that ‘the 
chief impediment’ to the creation of a school of higher historical studies 
is the system of historical education which has been organised in Oxford 
in the past thirty years. In view of the prominent place which advanced 
studies are taking in the schemes of modern universities it may be 
hoped that Mr. Firth’s arguments will receive the careful consideration 
which his eminence as an historian as well as his official rank in his 
university entitles him to claim. 





Notices of Periodical Publications 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 
at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


The inscription of the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus : by S. Kaysern.—Mus. Belge, 
1904. 1. 

Heads on coins as portraits and as works of art: by T. A. Coox, with illustrations 
of ancient and modern coins.—Monthly Rev. 48. Sept. 

Fragments of the fourth decad of Livy (found in bindings at Bamberg and dating from 
about the fifth century]: by L. Trause [who explores the history of the library 
founded at Bamberg at the beginning of the eleventh century. The present frag- 
ments he traces through OttoTII to Piacenza. Other books came from France, from 
John Scottus (Erigena) and Gerbert, and then to Otto III. From Otto III they 
passed to Henry II, who gave them to Bamberg. The fragments of the fourth 
decad, which are here printed, are shown to represent the manuscript from which 
all existing copies are derived, with the exception of the lost Mainz manuscript 
from which Angst and Carbach printed their edition of 1519].—Abhandl. Bayer. 
Akad. Wiss. (Cl. iii.), xxiv. 1. 

The Testament of our Lord: by C. F. M. Derteman [who attributes it to the fifth 
century, and describes its contents, with notes]. I.—Nederlandsch Arch. Kerk- 
gesch., N.S., iii. 1. 

The letters of St. Isidore of Pelusium: by C. H. Turner [describing the manuscripts 
and analysing the editions].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 21. Oct. 

St. Gregory the Great in Greek hagiography : by H. Detenaye.—Anal. Bolland. xxiii. 
4. Oct. 

The manuscripts of the Gregorian Exhibition at the Vatican: by G. Lumproso.—Arch. 
R. Soc. Rom. di Storia Patria, xxvii. 1-2. 

On two manuscripts of Rabanus Maurus’s Liber de laudibus sanctae Crucis [at Amiens 
and in the Bibliothéque Nationale], with miniatures executed at Fulda: by A. Borner 
[who notices that they are of the same date and type as those preserved at Vienna 
and in the Vatican, of the beginning of the ninth century].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
lxv. 4. 

On five documents forged by Franz Joseph Bodmann: by H. Wiseu. [They are a bull 
of Alexander III. (Jaffé-Wattenbach 13373), and diplomas of Lewis the Pious 
(Boehmer-Miihlbacher 904), Henry III, and Henry V (Stumpf 2374, 3216, 3222).)— 
N. Arch. xxx. 1. 

Documents relating to the abbeys of St. Mary at Amer and of St. Peter at Camprodon, 
in Catalonia [843-1017], recently acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris : 
printed by H. Omonr. [Among them are diplomas of Charles the Bald, Charles 
the Simple, and Louis d’Outre-Mer, and a papyrus bull of Benedict VIII.]—Bibl. 
Ecole Chartes, lxv. 4. 

Anecdota from the Cues MS. C. 14 (37): by S. Hetumann [who prints fragments of 
two letters, one by Hincmar of Rheims, the other possibly his; and part of a 
canonical treatise].—N. Arch. xxx. 1. 

A description of the Venetian islands by Constantine Porphyrogennetos: by H. 
Krerscumayr [taken from the Greek text, with addition of the data of the Chronicon 
Venetum].—Byz. Zft. xiii. 3,4. Sept. 
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An unedited office in honour of Nicephorus Phocas: by L. Petit [who shows that this 
piece, which is here printed from a manuscript of Mount Athos and fills twenty 
pages, was composed in Constantinople immediately after the emperor’s death in 
969, and is of value for the history of the tenth century].—Byz. Zft. xiii. 3, 4. 
Sept. 

On John Skylitzes: by C. pz Boor [who proves that he ended his Chronicle at the 
accession of Isaac Komnenos, and examines the two Vienna manuscripts of the 
work]}.—Byz. Zft. xiii. 3,4. Sept. 

The Bayeux tapestry: by J. H. Rounp [who criticises M. Marignan’s attempt to prove 
that the story illustrated is based upon the account of the Norman conquest preserved 
by Wace in the Roman de Rou, ce. 1170, and maintains theearly date of the tapestry 
and its value as a genuine relic of the eleventh century].—Monthly Rev. 51. Dec. 

The transmission in manuscript of the Midrpia KwvoraytwovrdAews. An illustration of 
the right manner of editing late Greek texts: by T. Preczr. [The writer selects an 
anonymous text, of which the MSS. present great variety, due to interpolation and 
paraphrase, and endeavours to sift out the original tradition.]—Byz. Zft. xiii. 3, 4. 

Sept. 

The Hodoiporicon of Constantine Manasses : by K. Horna. [Manasses was gent in 1160 
with Joannes Kontostephanos by the emperor Manuel Komnenos to King Baldwin 
in Palestine to solicit in marriage Baldwin’s daughter Mellisende. Manasses 
wrote a description of the mission in 850 verses, here edited for the first time from 
a Vatican MS.|—Byz. Zft. xiii. 3,4. Sept. 

The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela: edited, with a translation, by M. N. Apter, 
continued.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 65. Oct. 

The lost life of Frederick II by Mainardino of Imola: by F. Gitersock [who explores 
the traces of it in Collenuccio and other writers].—N. Arch, xxx. 1. 

An account of the battle of Agincourt [from a leger book of the city of Salisbury]: 
printed by A. R. Maupen.—The Ancestor, 11. Oct. 


Autograph letters of sir Thomas More to Conrad Gorlenius, archbishop Warham to 
Erasmus [Knolle, 8 March 1518 (?)], Robert Southwell, S.J., to John Deckerius 
(St. Omer, 2 July 1586]: printed by A. Poncener.—Rev. des Bibliothéques et 
Archives de Belg. ii. 5. 

The Legendarium printed at Pavia in 1523: described from a possibly unique copy 
preserved there by A. Ponceter.—Anal. Bolland. xxiii. 4. Oct. 


The Christian society. I: The Jewish community.—Church Qu. Rev. 117. Oct. 

Collegia and compulsory associations in the third century a.v.: by E. Groac.— 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 4. 

Africa in the fourth century; the Donatists and Circumcellians: by F. Manrrove.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxvi. 2. Oct. 

St. Ambrose and the emperor Theodosius : by F. van Ortroy [who thinks that Theo- 
doret’s account is fictitious and based on a misunderstanding in Paulinus’s life of 
St. Ambrose}].—Anal. Bolland. xxiii. 4. Oct. 

Pope Zosimus and the council of Turin: by J. Cuapman [on E. C. Babut’s essay]. 
Dublin Rev., N.S., 52. Oct. 

Byzantine architecture.—Edinb. Rev. 410. Oct. 

The value of the shilling in the Ewa Chamavorum and the Lex Frisionum: by B. 
Hixuicer.— Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vii. 4. 

The origins of the Gallic monetary standard: by V. Caroptancut, concluded. [The 
writer shows that the standards used in the countries which once formed part of 
the empire of Charles the Great are derived from two types, the Gallic and the 
Roman.]—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. di Storia Patria, xxvii. 1-2. 

The problem of classes, wergelds, and currency in the Carolingian age: by P. Heck. - 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 4. 

Venice and the German empire from 983 to 1024: by B. Scumerm.er.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 4. 

William of Ruysbroeck: by P. Scnourens [who shows that he was not of French 
origin}.— Bull. Acad. roy. Flamande, xvi. 
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The secret of the Templars: by F. Leace [who discusses the evidence collected by 
Loiseleur and H. C. Lea of the confessions of the Templars before the papal 
commissions held in Paris and in Florence, 1308, and suggests that those brought 
into the inmost secrets of the order were infected with Manichaean doctrines].— 
Monthly Rev. 50. Nov. 

Contributions to the history of the Venetian dominion in Crete during the fourteenth 
century: by J. JEGERLEHNER, with documents.—Byz. Zft., xiii. 3,4. Sept. 

Medals of the Italian renaissance in the Medici collection: by the earl Eaerron oF 
Tarron. I [with illustrations].—Monthly Rev. 51. Dec. 

The profits of indulgences: by F. P13srer [who illustrates the various objects to which 
they were applied, and prints a document of 1502].—Nederlandsch Arch. Kerkgesch., 
N.S., iii. 1. 

The emperor Charles V and his court: by A. R. Viiua, continued [to 4 Aug. 1536].— 
Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. xliv. 6-xlv. 4. 

The Spanish Jews in the Austrian empire and the Balkan peninsula : by the marqués 
pE Hoyos.—Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. xlv. 1-3. 

The reform of the calendar: by C. H. Genune [on the Gregorian reform and its 
antecedents].—N. Amer. Rev. clxxix. 4. Oct. 

Christian IV of Denmark and the cities of Lower Germany [1618-1625]: by V. 
ScuwerrzEr.—Hist. Jahrb. xxv. 4 (continued from 1, 2). 

The battle of Rocroy: by A. R. Vixua [who reprints the report of the duke of Albu- 
querque from the Recueil des Mémoires publiés par les membres de la Société 
Nationale des Antiquaires de France].—Boletin de la R. Acad. Hist. xliv. 6. 

Letters of the maréchal d’Harcourt to the duke of Maine and Voysin during the 
campaign of 1709: printed by Hyrvorx pe Lanposte.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxvi. 2. 
Oct. 

The French colonial army, and Dupleix in India: by pe Frtvitue.—Rev. Quest. hist- 
Ixxvi. 2. Oct. 

Cardinal Angelo Maria Durini: by G. B. Marcuest [who describes his mission to 
Poland, 1767-72, and his governorship of Avignon; his sumptuous life in 
Lombardy, and patronage of men of letters, especially Parini; the gift of his 
library to the Brera. An appendix gives the cardinal’s letters from Warsaw from 
16 Oct. 1767 to 9 March 1768, most useful for the history of the Polish crisis].— 
Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., iii. 

Switzerland and American Jews [since 1850]: by S. M. Stroocx.—Publ. Amer. Jew. 
Hist. Soe. 11. 


Treaties, their making and enforcement: by S. B. Cranpatu.—Columbia Univ. Stud. 
in Hist. and Econ. xx. 1. 


France 


St. Servatius, bishop of Tongres, patron of Saint-Servan: by L. Campton. [J. Loth in 
the same number questions the soundness of the philological identification of the 
two names.|—Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 4, concluded from 3. 

Miracles of St. Radegund: printed from texts of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries: by the late A. Lanceautr and H. Bopenstarr.—Anal. Bolland. xxiii. 4. 
Oct. 

Financial operations of the abbey of Troarn from the eleventh to the fourteenth century : 
by E. Auurx and R. Genestat.—Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 4. 

Documents concerning Raoul d’Argences, abbat of Fécamp: printed by L. Detiste 
{including an original acquittance by Philip Augustus, 1205].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, 
Ixv. 4, 

The university of Paris in the sermons of the thirteenth century: by C. H. Haskins 
[illustrating chiefly the moral defects of the scholars, but also throwing much light 
on the social life of the university].—Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 1. Oct. 

Fiscal measures of the Avignon popes in Brittany: by J. pE Lesquen and G. Mouuart, 
Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 4, concluded from xviii. 4. 

The French army under Charles VII: by G. Rotorr.—Hist. Zft. xciii. 3. 

Antoine de la Salie and his relations with the house of Anjou: by L. H. Lavanpr. 
II: Documents [1409-1441].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxv. 4. 
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The diary of Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis 1: by H. Hauser [who shows the 
unsatisfactory state of the published texts of the diary, and estimates its historical 
value].—Rev. hist. lxxxvi. 2. Nov. 

Mazarin and the ‘ candidature’ of Louis XIV for the imperial crown in 1657 by 
G. F. Prevss.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. vii. 4. 

The royal council and the protestants in 1698: by P. Gacnon. IV: The declaration of 
December 1698, and the Nouveaux Convertis.—Rev. hist. lxxxvi. 2. Nov. 

The Jacobins of Cognac: by E. te Gaxxo [who gives a careful account of the doings 
of this local club, based on their minutes].—Révol. France. xxiv. 5. Nov. 

The unpublished recollections of Claude Dovizy, member of the legislative assembly : 
by E. Tovy. [The extracts given throw light on the fiscal and economic situation 
of 1791-2.]—Révol. Frang. xxiv. 5. Nov. 

Claude Fauchet, constitutional bishop of Calvados. [Fauchet, who was in the van 
of reform during 1791-2, discovered the incompatibility of republicanism and 
Romanism in 1793.)—Révol. France. xxiv. 6. Dec. 

The first battalion of the national volunteers of Morbihan: by Dr. pE CrosmapEvc.— 
Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 4, continued from 3. 

The Benedictine nuns of Cambray during the French revolution [from a manuscript 
at Stonyhurst].—Dublin Rev., N.S., 52. Oct. 

The election to the archbishopric of Paris in 1798: by P. Ptsan1.—Rev. Quest. hist. 
Ixxvi. 2. Oct. 

The correspondence of Napoleon I: by A. HerRuMann.—Hist. Jarhb. xxv. 4 (continued 
from 3). 

Studies in the economic policy of Napoleon: by P. DanmstApTEer.— Vierteljahrschr. 
fiir Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch. ii. 4. 

Claude le Coz, archbishop of Besangon, and the protestants of Franche-Comté under 
the first empire: by R. Revss.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. liii. 5. Sept. 

Louis XVIII’s twenty-frane piece, struck at London in 1815: by P. BorpEavx.— 
Rev. Belge de Numism. 1904, 2. 


Notes in correction of Emile Ollivier’s L’Empire libéral: by A. pE Ripper.—Rev, 
gén. 1904, 2. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


Otto IT's diploma for St. Blasius: by H. Wren [who analyses the structure of this 
forgery].—N. Arch. xxx. 1. 

The dating of the letters in Bruno, de bello Saxonico: by H. Herpricu.—N. Arch. 
xxx. 1, 

An eleventh-century letter [from the Munich MS. Cl. 6405]: by M. Manirius; with 
remarks by O. Hotper-Eacer [who attributes it to bishop Herman of Bamberg].— 
N. Arch. xxx. 1. 

The oldest Bohemian chronicle: by J. Pexait, continued.—Cesky Gas. Hist. Nov. 

The appeal of the bishops of the province of Magdeburg at the beginning of the twelfth 
century for help against the Slavs: by M. Taneu [who takes it for a private com- 
position].—N. Arch. xxx. 1. 

Critical notes on the ecclesiastical policy of the Hohenstaufen period: by K. Hampr.— 
Hist. Zft. xciii. 3. 

The relations between the Deutschenspiegel, the so-called Schwabenspiegel, and the 
German sermons of Berthold of Ratisbon: by L. von Rocxtncer.—Abhandl. Bayer, 
Akad, Wiss. (Cl. iii.), xxiii. 2. 

King Adolf’s proposed journey to Burgundy and the events at Colmar in Sept. 1293: 
by H. Scurone.— Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 4. 

Lewis the Bavarian’s law, Licet iuris, on royal elections [6 Aug. 1338]: by K. Zeumer 
[who prints emended texts both of the law and of the Rense declaration of 16 July]. 
N. Arch. xxx. 1. 

Conrad of Megenberg’s treatise de limitibus parochiarum and the chronicle of Andrew 
of Ratisbon: by P. ScuNeweER [who maintains his contention that Andrew made 


use of that work of Conrad and not of any hypothetical chronicle by him].—Hist. 
Jahrb. xxv. 4. 
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On the biography of Henry Totting of Oyta [t+ 1397], the theologian and jurist: by 
G. SommeRrrELDT, with documents.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 4. 

The curia and the church administration of Bohemian lands in the pre-Hussite 
period: by K. Krorta, continued.—Gesky Gas. Hist. Nov. 

An autograph letter of Franz von Sickingen to Wolfgang Capito [1521]: printed by 
P. ©. Motuvysen.—Nederlandsch Arch. Kergesch., N.S8., iii. 1. 

Wilhelm Eisengrein, an opponent of Placius Illyricus: by L. Prtecer.—Hist. Jahrb. 
xxv. 4. 

Prussia in the time of Bismarck; the convention of Olmiitz: by P. Marrsr, in con- 
tinuation of previous articles.—Rev. hist. lxxxvi. 2. Nov. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The origin of the Comyns and their connexion with Valoignes: by J. H. Rounp.—The 
Ancestor, 10,11. July, Oct. 

Grant by Roger earl of Warwick on the occasion of the marriage of his daughter 
Agnes to Geoffrey of Clinton, the chamberlain [ante 1153]: printed by J. H. 
Rounp.—The Ancestor, 11. Oct. 

The origin and development of the office of justice of the peace: by C. A. Bearp.—- 
Columbia Univ. Stud. in Hist., Econ., and Public Law, xx. 1. 

St. Edmund of Canterbury and Edmund monk of Eynsham: by H. Txurston [who 
suggests an identification founded on the Vision of the Monk of Eynsham]).— 
Dublin Rev., N.S., 52. Oct. 

Magna Carta: by E. Jenxs [who holds that ‘the baronial party had no popular 
feeling behind it,’ and that the charter made hardly any popular concessions: ‘ it 
was a positive stumbling-block in the path of progress.’ The writer considers 
Coke to be the source of the current estimate of its importance].—Independent 
Rev. 14. Nov. 

.A royal pedigree roll of the fourteenth century [with illustrations of the Black Prince 
and the Maid of Kent, &c.].—The Ancestor, 11. Oct. 

Illustrations of fifteenth-century costume: by O. Barron, continued.—The Ancestor, 
10. July. 

The succession of the bishops of Dunkeld: by bishop J. Dowpzn. IV: 1515-1585 
[with an appendix on appointments during the Great Schism].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 
5. Oct. 

On manuscripts im the Cambridge university library relating to Huguenots and other 
refugees: by E. Worman.—Proc. Huguenot Soe. Lond. vii. 2. 

A note on the death and burial of bishop Fisher [found in the Brussels manuscript of 
Higden’s Polychronicon]: printed by J. van p—eN Gueyn.—Anal. Bolland. xxiii. 4. 
Oct. 

The history of the law of divorce [from the time of the reformation].—Law. Qu. Rev. 
80. Oct. 

The family of Pett, shipwrights [of Harwich, Deptford, Chatham, Wapping, &c.]: by 
H. Farnnam Burxe.—The Ancestor, 10. July. 

The family of Wilmot [sir Arthur Wilmot; lord Wilmot of Athlone; earls of Ro- 
chester]: by O. Barron, with portraits——The Ancestor, 11. Oct. 

George Digby, earl of Bristol: by H. M. Dicpy.—The Ancestor, 11. Oct. 

‘Notes on the history of Montrose’s campaigns: by G. Duncan.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 5. 
Oct. 

‘The influence exerted by Huguenot refugees of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries on the social and professional life of England: by A. G. Browntne.— 
Proc. Huguenot Soc. Lond. vii. 2. 

The heralds’ college and the right to bear arms by prescription: by W. P. Barupon, 
continued.—The Ancestor, 10. July. 

The Huguenot settlements and churches in the west of England (Plymouth, Barnstaple, 
and Exeter]: by C. E. Lart.—Proc. Huguenot Soe. Lond. vii. 2. 

Scottish industrial undertakings before the union: by W. R. Scorr. IL: The Scots 
linen manufacture [1693].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 5. Oct. 
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The last days of James 3rd earl of Derwentwater: by R. E. Francrtton.—Dublin 
Rev., N.S., 52. Oct. 


The decline of landowning farmers in England: by H. C. Taytor.—Bull. Univ. Wis- 
consin, 96. 

Sir William Harcourt: by G. W. E. Russenu.—N. Amer. Rev. clxxix. 5. Nov. 

The crown as corporation: by W. Harrison Moorg.—Law Qu. Rev. 80. Oct. - 

English poetry and English history: by Gotpwin Smiro.—Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 1. 
Oct. 

The Scottish peerage: by J. H. Stevenson.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 5. Oct. 

The Earl’s Ferry: by G. Law [with an account of the ancient earldom of Fife].—Scott. 
Hist. Rev. 5. Oct. 

The Oxford school of historians [on W. Stubbs, E. A. Freeman, J. R. Green, J. A. 


Froude, F. York Powell, 8S. R. Gardiner, M. Creighton, and R. W. Dixon].—Church 
Qu. Rev. 117. Oct. 


Italy 


Notes on the Roman mosaicists [especially the Cosmati and Drudus de Trivio]: by 
G. Grovannont.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. di Storia Patria, xxvii. 1-2. 

Necrologies and kindred books connected with the Roman province in the middle ages : 
by P. Eam1.—Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 25. 

On the age of Pisan legislation in Sardinia: by A. Soum1.—Bull. Ist. stor. Ital. 25. 

German attacks upon the kingdom of Sicily at the beginning of the thirteenth century : 
by K. Hames [who prints from Cod. Lat. 11867 in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, four documents, which add something to our knowledge of the attempts of 
Philip of Suabia and Otto IV to retain the kingdom of Sicily].—Hist. Viertel- 
jabrschr. vii. 4. 

The miniatures in the Bern MS. 120 of Peter de Ebulo’s Carmen de motibus Siculis: 
by G. B. Siracusa [who describes their historical references].—Bull. Ist. stor. 
Ital. 25. 

The commercial and fiscal policy of the Venetian republic (1244-1784, chiefly from 
Venetian archives and an unedited economic treatise by a senator, P. G. Carznxo, 
written in 1730].—Edinb. Rev. 410. Oct. 

Documents relating to the Visconti in the Gonzaga archives: by E. Risonpr and 
G. Sereeni. And in those of charitable foundations at Milan: by E. Rrsotpr.— 
Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., iii. 

The papal household under Eugenius IV: by G. Bouraiy.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. 
di Storia Patria, xxvii. 1-2. 

A Milanese humanist, Piattino Piatti [a pupil of Filelfo, and comrade of Galeazzo 
Sforza in his French campaign]: by A. Stuzon1. [His mysterious imprisonment at 
Monza is attributed to imprudent language at Lucerne during his brother’s 
mission to the Cantons.|—Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., iii. 

Did Ludovico Sforza poison his nephew? by F. Fossatt. [The testimony of Ludo- 
vico’s devoted admirer Simone del Pozzo is adduced in the affirmative].—Arch. 
stor. Lomb., 4th ser., iii. 

The autobiography of Pietro Giannone: printed in full for the first time by F. Nico- 
uint.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxix. 2, 3. 

The court of the Two Sicilies during the first years of the French revolution: by 
A. Bonnerons.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxvi. 2. Oct. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


St. Walburg (half-sister of St. Willibald) and her church at Groningen: by C. H. van 
Rutsn.—Nederlandsch Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., iii. 1. 

Master Eckart and mysticism in the Netherlands: by C. G. N. pz Vooys.—Neder- 
landsch Arch. Kergesch., N.S., iii. 1. 

On items (lime, &c.) in the accounts of the counts of Holland for 1345: by J. Craan- 
pIJK.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., iv. 2, 3. 

Documents relative to the English nunnery at Bruges [1629-1796]: by L. Gruu1opTs 
vaAN SEvEREN.—Ann. de la Soc. d’Emulation de Bruges, liii. 1. 
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Mevrouw van Zoutelande and her memoirs [published anonymously in 1710]: by 
J. H. Hora Siccama.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., iv. 2, 3. 

The Orange riots at Hoorn in 1786 and 1787: by W. P. Kors.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 
4th ser., iv. 2, 3. 


Russia 


On the history of Ivan III Vassilievitch: by M. Lanpweur von PracEnav.—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxv. 4. 

Ivan the Terrible and Russia in the sixteenth century: by V. TrmostcHux, con- 
tinued.—Russk. Star. Oct., Nov. 

Some rescripts of the emperor Paul.—Russk. Star. Sept. 

Baron Gustavus Rosenkampf: by P. Morxov [illustrating the reign of Alexander].— 
Russk. Star. Oct., Nov. en 

The last years of the life of count Arakchéev [favourite of Alexander]: by baron N. 
Drizen [from family papers].—Istorich. Viestnik. Sept. 

The confederacy of Targowica [in opposition to the efforts of the Polish patriots]: by 
V. TrmostcHux.—Russk. Star. Sept., Oct. 

Extracts from the archives of Warsaw for the year 1883.—Russk. Star. Oct. 


America and Colonies 


The naming of America: by E. G. Bourne [who takes the view that Vespucci made 
no voyage in 1497, but clears-him of complicity in having his name attached to 
the new continent, and traces the origin of the different names by which it was 
known].—Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 1. Oct. 

Notes of documents relative to the acts of the inquisition in Mexico [1601-1647]: by 
E. N. Apter.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 65. Oct. 

Phases in the histcry of religious liberty in America, with special reference to the 
Jews: by M. J. Konter.—Publ. Amer. Jew. Hist. Soc. 11. 

The Jews of New England, excluding Rhode Island [1645-1800]: by L. Hituner.— 
Publ. Amer. Jew. Hist. Soc. 11. 

On the history of the Jews of New York: by N. Taxtor Pamires.—Publ. Amer. Jew. 
Hist. Soc. 11. 

Nova Scotia and New England during the revolution: by E. P. Weaver. [Fora 
time there was danger that the New-Englanders settled in Nova Scotia would 
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